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| Tie Seely the interest of Tourists in observing the handiwork of the Creator, as manifest in our Wonderland, and believing them to 

be interested also in that which pertains to the permanent welfare of our city, the undersigned citizens of Juneau respectfully call the 
attention of all who are benevolently disposed to the urgent need of a church building for white Protestants. 
subscribed by residents and others to assure us of a lot, but we want to be assured of a building also. Those who desire to contribute to this 
worthy enterprise, and it would be difficult to invest money in a better cause, will please give their subscriptions to Captain J. C. Hunter, of 
the Elder, Valuable information will he given gladly to those seeking it. 


Enough money has been 


FRIENDS’ MISSION IN ALASKAL. WHITE, Minister: J. G. HELD, Attorney; 1. 1. WILLIAMS, U. S. Com’r. 


NEARLY a year ago I arrived on Douglas Island, 

Alaska, to look after the interests of this 
much-neglected people. W.T. Bangham, of Ohio, 
accompanied me, and at first we rented only a 
small cabin. On the 18th of July, 1887, we rented 
a larger house and commenced a day school, which 
has been running for nearly ten months, with an 
average attendance of about 15 children. Leaving 
W. T. Bangham with the school, I returned to my 
home in Kansas in September, to inform Friends 
of the needs of the work and solicit aid for the 
same, ‘Times being very hard and money scarce, I 
failed in getting as much as is needed to erect some 
cheap buildings. On the 4th of April I returned 


_ here with my wife and young son, and Silas Moon 


and his wife, to resume the work. We commenced 


our school again on the 16th of April, W. T. 


Bangham having returned home during the winter, 
We are very sure that but little good can be done 
by simply teaching a day school without keeping 
AP children immediately under our care, instead 

letting them go to their several homes at noon 
and night. Many orphan children are needing our 
serious attention, especially the girls, who, while 
mere children, are often bought for wives by some 
evil man, or taken into some family of bad repute 
and raised to open shame. ‘'hey are the most 
intelligent race of heathens I ever saw, and if well 


trained will make good citizens. They are a quiet, | 


peaceable people, able to support themselves, but 
they need education both in book learning and in- 
dustrial teaching. Hundreds of souls are heing 
lost for want of teaching who are hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. We are looking to 
establish a home training school in this neighbour- 
hood if we get means to erect suitable buildings, 
As soon as this is done the Government has pro- 
mised to help us.—E. W. WEESNER. 

Douglas City, June, 1888. 


| the missionary cause. 


FRIENDS’ MISSIONARY ADVOCATE. 
ESTHER TUTTLE PRITCHARD, Editor and Publisher. 


Contributions for the ADVOCATE, names of subscribers 
| and all business communications should be addressed to 
ESTHER TUTTLE PRITCHARD, 415 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill: 
TERMS, 50 cents per annum, for the United States and 
Canada, and 62 cents for all other countries, Payment 
invariably in advance. 


Entered at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., as second-class matter, 
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Kansas Socrery. — The W. F. M. Society of 
Hesper Quarterly Meeting was held 12th mo. 3rd. 
The attendance was small, owing to the condition 
of the weather and roads, but it was a most interest- 
ing meeting. Some essays were read, one by our 
yearly meeting president, H. H. Sleeper, illustrated 
by a chart showing the very small number of heathen 
already brought under gospel influences, and all 
were urged to greater zeal in giving and working for 
Interesting information was 
given about Alaska. W. Bangham is teaching forty 
scholars in’ the school on Douglas Island, and the 
number is only limited by the accommodations. The 
brethren made some lively speeches, all urging 
Friends everywhere to support our excellent paper, 
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FRIENDS’ MISSION IN ALASKA. 


WE have been busily engaged in our day school, 

Sabbath school, and other religious services, 
besides building our house for residence. We have 
carried on our backs over 1,700 feet of lumber over 
half a mile, and about 70 logs and poles some dis- 
tance up and down the mountains, making our own 
boa for roofing, and are now living in our own 

ouse. 


Wd foot rpg py abe ve FAM esstine' 
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On the beach, stretching for a mile or more, are 


Indian houses and tents filled with men, women, 
and children, of all ages and classes, civilized and 


uncivilized, the men seeking work during the sum- 


mer. Here we make it a duty to go nearly every 
day and converse with them as best we can about 
going to school and learning the white man’s ways. 
Fifty or more bright children are here needing 


instruction, and it takes time and patience to get | 
some of them convinced that their way of living is | 
not the right way, hence it is almost impossible to | 
get them to attend a day school regularly. ‘I'wo | 


little motherless Indian girls have been offered us 


to take into our home, which we think of doing, | 


though it seems quite an undertaking to commence 
this kind of work with so little means to support 
them. | 

Our day school has averaged about 19, and the | 
Sabbath school nearly 30, while our meetings for | 
worship and prayer meetings have been much larger, | 
but owing to the shortness of our means, we have | 
adjourned our day school, not being able to rent a | 
house, but hope to get a school house of our own in 
time. to commence our fall term. During this va- | 
cation we shall endeavour to visit almost daily from | 
house to house and teach them the best we can, by | 
reading and talking to them through an interpreter, | 
and at the same time learn as much as possible of | 
their language.—E. W. WEESNER. 

Douglas, June 10th, 1888. 


([\HE steamship George Hider arrived the day be- 

fore yesterday, bringine 140 excursionists to 
Alaska. Among the num.ce was Mercy Brown, of | 
Philadelphia, a Friend and mission worker among 
the coloured people. 

We have just finished fitting out a bed for a sick 
Indian woman, whom we found a few days ago. 
She cannot walk a step, or sit up long at a time. 
I never saw such poverty and distress. When we 
found her she was lying on a pile of dirty rags on 
the floor. After we had got her cleaned up and 
on her clean new bed, she said, “ O, how good !” 
She can talk some English. We washed the win- 
dows, cleaned out her little dirty cabin, and fixed 
it up as bright as we could, as we have a very 
meagre supply to go to. During the cleaning I 
came across a Bible and one of Moody’s song books. 
She said, “I love that book; but I can’t read much 
in it.” She sang three or four hymns with me as 
distinctly and with as much melody and earnest- 
ness as I ever heard. 

We hold Sabbath school and meeting in an open 
entry between the cabins with just a roof and floor. 
The meetings are large and interesting. Sheldon 
Jackson preached the dedication sermon in our 
new mission home three weeks ago, to a large audi- 
ence of natives and a few whites. ‘hey made the 
“mountain sides echo and re-echo, as with glad 
hearts they sang, ‘“ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

I received a letter from Frances E. Willard, ask- _ 


ing after the outlook and needs for temperance 
work in this country. I wrote her: “We have the 
law prohibiting whiskey being brought into Alaska, 
but lack men who have principle enough to enforce 
the law.” Whiskey is brought in on every ship, 
and no effort is made to keep it out. Miss J. 
Ackerman, of Boston, Mass., who was appointed 
last fall at the National Women’s Christian ‘lem- | 
perance Union, to organise Alaska, 1s now working 
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in Sitka, and will 
be here in a week 
or two. 

We have just 
returned from vi- 
siting the sick 
down on the 
beach. I passed 
one home where 
there seemed to 
be astrange noise. 
I turned and went 
back to the door, 
opened it softly, 
and wentin. They 
had the corpse of 
aman propped up 
against the wall, 
with all manner of 
trinkets, blankets 
and clothing piled 
around him, and 
were painting his 
face a deep red 
colour. When 
they saw me they 
set the paint down 
and covered up 
his face and went 

away. I suppose 
he was the father, 
as there was an 
old lady, two 
younger ones, and 
two small boys in 
the hut. The 
boys were prepar- 


ing the body for 
burning (they cre- 
mate their dead), ; : 
while the women were doing the mourning. I tried 
to talk with them, but they could not under- 
stand, and as I had no interpreter with me, I left 
them with their dead.—ManaLa WEESNER. 
Douglas, June 30th, 1888. By 
Abridged from the Christian Worker. 


ALASsKA.—Prairie Centre, September, 1888.— | 


Building funds are urgently needed in our Alaska 
Mission. A letter from Elwood Weesner to-day 


tells us that if we only had the needful build- | 
ings and furnishings, the dear Metlakatla Indians _ 
would send from 75 to 100 of their girls to the | 


training school. For each of these, as soon as our 
school was in running order, we would receive from 
the Government educational fund $125 per year, 


We feel that we must press on in this matter. | 
These Metlakatla girls would have a good influence 
over the other Indian girls who would be inmates 
of the home, and who belong to less civilized 
tribes. Our missionaries are living most economi- | 
cally and almost denying themselves the necessaries 
of life. They are working very hard and have 
built a dwelling house and procured part of the | 
timber needed for the school building. The natives | 
are intelligent and glad to learn, and when they | 
understand what is right, firm to do it. The} 
Metlakatla Indians are an example of this. They | 
will not work on the Sabbath, and some are such 
steadfast teetotalers that one Indian woman who 
was washing for a white lady, and looking so tired, 
when urged to drink a glass of ale steadily refused. 


—M. L. Wuits. 
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A DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT 
\\ BOAT. 


BY REV. G. W. JAMES, F.R.A.S. 


N Lincolnshire, England, not far from the 
ancient town of Gainsborough, is the little 
town of Brigg. In enlarging the gas-works at 
this place it was found necessary to build 
another “holder” or “reservoir.” In marking 
out the required circle, marvelous to relate, 
the whole of an ancient boat was embraced, 


how similarly all first steps in marine architecture were taken by the 
early fathers of the various races. The tree itself was a fine stick of 
oak, and competent judges affirm there is no tree growing in England 
to-day that is at all comparable to it. The straight, even growth, 
and the enormous length of the trunk before any branches present 
themselves, imply that it grew in some forest soil highly favorable to 
its development. In some degree it resembles the seguoza gigantea of 
California. 

The log was flattened on the top for “ digging out,” and an ax or 
adz has evidently been used here in a most workmanlike manner. 
The head or prow is rounded off somewhat bluntly, and, not being 
worked to any pattern or device, gives one the impression that it was 
used as a “ram.” The stern end is sloped or beveled, and a plank 
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When two or three feet of the soil had been excavated the head of 
the vessel presented itself. It lies at right angles to and only a few 
yards from the River Ancholme, which discharges into the Humber 
at Ferriby Sluice, and as the stern is considerably lower than the 
head it has the appearance of being stranded or beached on the bank, 
where the soft silt, ooze, or marine warp, rising by degrees, wholly 
enveloped it. The upper part was never exposed for any length of 
time to the weather or it would have perished, and the lower part 
only, as has been the case in other discoveries, would have been 
reserved. 
The boat is a “‘ dug-out ” made from an enormous tree, and shows 
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end fitted in, the planks being. fitted into grooves wrought in the in- * 
side face of the vessel... These grooves are calked with moss, The 
stern-board. has been found and is now placed in position, Toward 
the top edges there are large holes pierced through the wood. At 
first sight they appeared as if made for the purpose of mooring the 


vessel, but it is now thought that they were laced through with ropes 
or cords’ to bind in the sides and press them to the plank ends. 
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the center there are other 


mall and 
holes, the purpose of which is not BEART. oe tal too s 
square through the wood to have been use . ae afecthy 
"The floor is upward of thirty feet long and Beis Anes 
flat and level, and without any signs of a mas 
The sides are hewn quite Tas ag alone 
are some brackets left in the solid woo ae eRe a et 
2 seat. There is a hollow at the head, as if for 
to it was a piece of crooked oak s 
N i cotc 
eee has been found in the boat except eas ec sie ae 
fir, but es by were some curious bones, an hr ede eka 
jained. Several curious semi-circular cleats =e siohheen Te 
te thus described: The cleats form Ean plcitnae Mign ete aie 
tened upon the boat to supply a remedy for 
The patch is about four feet long, and was sae uate er 
assing through the holes in the cleats, an Foe akon nase 
a ted rope through small holes in the edges 0 aN atoaaia a ON, 
ovae ae the finest and most perfect BOCien pees eee 
. The size of it stamps] e 
= ny ae ee when manned with its PE ox a is 
eet presented a strange sight floating on the g 
Humber. Re 
4 peat question in law arose upon this sagiel 
of the gas-works claimed the boat, but a cou 


up by the “ 
the Supreme 
Mr. Cary apes a 
tion of silicate of potash. : acco 
eserve it. It is now in a prop 
pea the British Museum senate to a museum a 
h cases they declined*to accept 1 U 
ee on ant of the difficulty in finding 
The illustration gives an excellent represen 
it actually pan a 
uries, together with a Ia t 
wded with British warriors. 
othe Viking ship recently found in Norway, 
d for at Christiania, 1 of, L 
this ancient craft lately exhumed in Lincolnshire. 


Along Wie didea of the vessel toward 


Court decided in favor of the latter’s claim. 


room for it. 


SENATE. | 
Monpbay, December 12, 1887, 


. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. Burier, D. D. 
| WADE HAMPTON, a Senator from the State of South Carolina, ap- 
| peared in his seat to-day. 
| The Journal of the 


| : proceedings of Thursday last was read and ap- 
| proved. 


wee Sw ee Ce 


; Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 12) to provide for the formation 
| and admission into the Union of the State of Washington, and for other 
| Purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

| He also introduced a bill (S. 30) making an appropriation to pay the 

expenses of a. military expedition for the exploration of the Territo: 
“ef Alaska; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 


and toward the stern there | 
as if to support the ends of © 


haped very much like an elephant’s 


fastened by wooden keys | 


ery. The owners 
claim was also set 


Lord of the Manor,” and after quite a lengthy law-suit | 


dressed with a solu- | 
the owner, has had the boat seca eR 
This has hardened an Aap andiacts i 


t York, but in || geyelo 
hough acknowledging its great 


tation of the big boat as | 
r twenty cent- 
its entombment for fifteen or : 
eae sei of the vessel in its day of useful 


and so highly prized and 
is a vessel of modern times compared with | 


ae > Dingle 


Mr. PLATT. -Thero has alread y been some | 


‘Ve 


Alaska, 


Mr. PLUMB. There wasa law of that kind passed, but the Senator . 
as the question as to the land laws will be under | 
scussion during the | 


| _ can readily see that, 
| consideration and will undoubtedly lead to some di 
present session, the question of the extension of those laws as they are, 
or as they may be, to the Territory of Alaska, belongs more to the juris- 
a of the Committee on Public Lands than any other committee, I 

MUNK, 

Mr. PLATT. Thave no choice about it. 
bills introduced looking to some provisions whereby parties doing busi- 
| ness in Alaska could get title to land, but not going to the extent of | 

extending the land laws over the Territory of Alaska. Some of those 
bills have been referred to the Committee on Territories. I have no, 
| choice whatever about the matter, I would as soon the Public Lands. 

Committee should haye such bills as the Committee on Territories. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ig there objection to a change of the | 
| reference of the bill to the Committee on Public Lands? 
| Mr. VEST. We extended the mining laws over Alaska on the re- 
| port of the Committee on Public Lands. The bill was introduced by 

the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Jongs]. As I understand the present. 
, bill (which I am very glad has been introduced, because it is a very 
/great want, and I myself prepared a bill to that end), it is proposed to. 
extend the general land laws, and it ought to go to the Committee on. 


Public Lands. That is the appropriate committee, because if that sub- 
pete does not go before them there is nothing to go before them | 
at all. 


Mr. PLATT. I madeno objection to the reference suggested, | 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 

reference of the bill to the Committee on Public Lands, : 
Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 841) to facilitate the settlement and 
p the resources of the Territory of Alaska, and to open an over- 

land commercial route between the United States, Asiatic Russia, and | 


Japan; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee | 
on Foreign Relations. ‘ | 


SENATE. 


y ‘the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. Buriur, D. D. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and ap- | 
proved. 


\ 
| 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate @ communica- | 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a | 
resolution of the 13th instant, Special Agent G. R. Tingle’s report upon | 
the conduct of affairs on the Seal Islands of Alaska; which, with the 
accompanying paper, was, on motion of Mr. FRYE, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 12th 
instant, all letters and other communications relating to the recent 
bonding of the Pacifie Coast Steam-ship Company; which, on motion of 
Mr. FRYE, was, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commit+ | 
tee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

POWELL’S REPORT ON ALASKA. 
| Mr. HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
| to the Committee on Printing: 


| Resolved, That the report of Major Powell to the Secretary of the Interior in | 
relation to Senate bill No. 1907, Forty-ninth Congress, ‘‘ to facilitate the settle- | 


» mittee on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS introduced a bill (5. 540) to establish a forest reser- 

}| vation on the headwaters of the Missouri River and the headwaters of 
Clark’s Fork of the Columbia River; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


wee 


a | 


ment and develop the resources of the Territory of Alaska, and to open an over- 
| land commercial route between the United States, Asiatic Russia, and Japan,” | 
| be printed for the use of the Senate. 


SENATE. 


~ He also introduced a bill 
the laws in the Territory of 
and referred to the 


(S. 546) to facilitate the administration 0 


Alaska; which was read twice by its ti 
Committees on the Judiciary, = z = 


\ 
| SENATE. 
i TUESDAY, December 13, 1887, 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. Burier, D. D, 
Se. Z THE JOURNAL, 

TINGLE’S REPORT ON ALASKAN SEAL ISLANDS: 


Eerie : i ; : y 
Mr. F RYE submitted the following resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretar 
nish the Senate with a copy 
31, 1537, upon the conduct of 


'y of the Treasury be, and hereby is, directed to fur- 
of Special Agent G. R. Tingle’s report, dated July; 
affairs on the Seal Islands of Alaska. } 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, December 15, 1887, 


_ | Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
The Journal of yesterday’s pr 


| 


J. G. Burier, D. D. 
oceedings was read and approved. 
Mr. HOAR introducéed”a Bil (8!"838) granting a pension to Mary 

Sullivan; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany; 

t ing paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

* “Efe also introduced a bill (S. 840) to extend the general Jand and 

mining laws of the United States over the Territory of Alaska; which 

was read twice by its title, and referred tothe Committee on Territories. |. 
Mr. PLUMB. I suggest whether the bill should not go to the Com- 
ittee on Public Lands. $ 

ae HOAR. Ihave no knowledge of the subject whatever. The 

bill was sent to me by a gentleman of this District, asking me to in- 

troduce it, and the suggestion of the committee to which it should be 

referred was noted on the bill. I have no choice myself, 


WEDNESDAY, January 4, 1888, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
wiht NOMINATIONS. 


: : aw of Congress passed | 
with reference to the mineral laws of the United States, I believe, in 


There have been other | 


MonpDAy, December 19, 1887. F 
Prayer & | 


Executive nominations received by the Senate the 4th day of January, 1888. 


COMMISSIONER FOR THE DISTRICT OF ALASKA. 


James Sheakley, of Greenville, Pa., who was commissioned during 
the recess of the Senate, to be a commissioner in and for the district 
of Alaska, to reside at Wrangel, vice George P. Thrie, resigned. 


Ger HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 4, 1888, 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W.| 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
H. Mingurn, D. D. 


on 


eral Jand laws of the United States over the district of Alaska; whic 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Ter. 
ritories, and ordered to be printed. 


] 
HOMESTEAD LAWS FOR ALASKA. | 


Mr. FELTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 1226) to extend the Nich 


Mr. COOPER introduced a bill (H. R. 1749) to secure the benefits of Res 


the homestead laws of the United States to the people of Alaska; which | 


| Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


CREDIT TO REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Mr. MORROW also introduced a bill (H. R. 1242) to credit the rev- 
enue-cutter service for the transportation home by United States reve- 
nue vessels of shipwrecked seamen from the Arctic regions or from the 
Territory of Alaska; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


Bar 4 


EXTENSION OF LAND LAWS OVER ALASKA. 1 


| was read a firstand second time, referred to the Committee on the Public | 


| 


1 


, ‘CON 
Mr. MORROW also 


entitled An act to abolish the (H. R. 1254) to amend an act 
; consul >= : 
tablish a consulate at Vladivostock., pets ore iver .and es. 


purposes, ’’ 


Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


FRIDAY, January 13, 1888, 


The House met at 12 o’clock m, 
H. Mixzury, D. D. 


The Journal of yesterday 


’s proceedings was read and approved. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL, ALASKA. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a ] 
_ the Treasury, transmitting an estimate fro 
| 20 appropriation to pay Barton Atkins, United 
or expenses incurred in guarding the Chi 


Alaska; which was referred to th i 
| ordered to be printed. oie 


nese quarters in Juneau 


SENATE. 
[ Monpay, January 50, 1888, 


‘| Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J..G. Butier, D. D, 

POWELL’S REPORT ON ALASKA, 
Mr. MANDERSON, from-the Committee on Printing, to who 

( ( ; m was 
referred the following resolution, reported it without amendment and 
it was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


| Resolved, That the report of Major Powell to the Secretary of th ior i 

| $ ’ : y © Int 

eetion to Senate bill No. 1907, Forty-ninth Congress, ‘to facilitate is cctle 
ent and develop the resources of the Territory of Alaska, and to open an over- 


and commercial route between the United iati i 
printed Cie eeihe ences ited States, Asiatic Russia, and Japan,” 


| SENATE. 
| WEDNESDAY, February 1, 1888. 


_ Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. Berner, D. D. 
_ The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


was postponed indefinitely. _ _ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, February 2, 1888. 


H. Minpurn, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 


‘to be printed. PATH 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MonpaAy, February 6, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 


H. Mizzurn, D. D. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and approved. 


UU Uno UUE I rveU wee ye ee 
WATERS OF ALASKA AND BERING SEA. 
Mr. HERMAMN submitted the following resolution; which was read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested to inform 
this House, if not incompatible with the public interest, what has been done by 
the Department of State in asserting the authority and dominion of this Gey- 
| ernment over the waters of Alaska and Bering Sea embraced in the treaty of 
|| 1867 between the United States and Russia; and whether any legislation is nec- 
| essary on behalf of the United States to assert and maintain such authority and 
| dominion, or for the protection of our fur-seal and other fisheries in said waters, 
and whether vessels, both foreign and domestic, adjudged by the courts of the 
| United States to be confiscated, as well as their cargoes, for fishing unlawfully 
in said waters, have been released, and, if so, by what authority, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, February 7, 1888. 

The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 

|H. Miipory, D.D. fad ae har ‘et 

WATERS OF ALASKA AND BEHRING SEA. 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


| Mr. DUNN . Onyesterday the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 


| desk was referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


| 


iI was not on the floor at the time, but upon examining the resolution 
J find that it relates to a purely diplomatic question, and does not 


=, 


propose legislation in relation to any matter of which that committee 

| has jurisdiction. I desire to have the reference changed if it can be 

done without a motion to reconsider the vote by which it was made yes- 
terday. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not necessary, It has been fre- 

quently decided that the correction of an erroneous reference is a mat-- 

ter of privilege which can be brought up at any time. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W, 


etter from the Secretary of 
m the Attorney-General of 
States marshal of Alaska, 


’ 


tee on Appropriations, and 


Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 841) to facilitate the settlement and develop the 
resources of the Territory of Alaska, and to open an overland commer- 
cial route between the United States, Asiatic Russia, and Japan, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill 


|. The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. 


Mr. FORD, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 6555) for 
the organization of the Territory of Alaska, and to provide for the es- 
‘tablishment of a civil government therefor; which was read a first and 
‘second time, referred to the Committee on the Territories, and ordered 


\ approved 
and second time, referred to the 


| 


| and on the waters adjacent thereto, and whether 


Mr. DUNN. This proposition involves a 7 diplomatio questa 
I ap ) Sa purely diplomatic questi 
and inasmuch as it refers to matters involved in endings nese eG 
between our Government and Great Britian, I think it proper and im- 


portant that it should go to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


wo SPEAKER. ‘That reference will be made, if there be no objec- 
There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 
poe eee ais OU OTE 4 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WEDNESDAY, March 7, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer b 
D. D., president of the Dakota University. 
The J ournal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 


: TEMPORARY USE OF LANDS; ALASKA. 
Mr. CUTCHEON also, by unanimous consent, 


y Rev. WILLIAM Brusu, 


introduced a bill (A. 


|| R. 8192) to set apart certain lands in Southeastern Alaska for the tem. 


porary use of certain native people; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Territories, and ordered to be 


| printed. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, March 15, 1888. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. Buriur, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 
ALASKAN FUR SEALS. 


Mr. DOLPH. I offer a resolution, and I desire to say a word or two 
upon it before asking that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the Senate ' 
| what construction is placed by the Department upon the phrase ‘ or the waters 


adjacent thereto” in section 1967 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
prohibiting the killing of fur seals upon the islands of St. Paul and St. George 
or not American citizens have 
heretofore been or now are prohibited or prevented from fishing for fur sealsin the 
waters of Alaska or in Behring Sea beyond one marine league from shore except 


on the islands aforesaid and the waters immediately adjacent thereto, and if so | 


under what law or regulations this has been done and in what manner the same 
have been enforced, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection 
Mr. DOLPH. I do not ask for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution; but I have received a letter from Hon. James G. Swan, as- 
sistant to the Fish Commission, at Port Townsend, who has given much 
attention to the question of fish and fisheries on the North Pacific coast, 
which has induced me to offer the resolution. I ask that the letter may 
appear in the RECORD, without reading, as part of my remarks. It is 
| not lengthy. I call the attention of Senators from the New England 
_ States, especially the Senators from Massachusetts, as being particularly 
interested, to this communication, and I give notice that to-morrow I 
_ shall ask for the consideration of the resolution. 
_ Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire the character of the communication 
_ the Senator asks to have printed in the RECORD? 
| Mr. DOLPH, It is a communication in regard to the right of cit- 


izens of the United States to fish for fur seals in Behring Sea and the | 


| Alaskan waters. ' 
| Mr. BUTLER. May Iinquire whom the communication is from and 
to whom addressed ? 
| Mr. DOLPH. It is from Mr. James G. Swan, the assistant of the 
| Fish Commission, stationed at Port Townsend, Wash. 
Mr. BUTLER. I shall object to its being printed in the Recorp. 
| Mr. DOLPH. Then I ask that it be read at the desk. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the communi- 
| cation being read at the desk? 
| Mr. BUTLER. I object to its being read. 
| Mr. DOLPH. Then I will read it myself as part of my remarks, if 
| the Secretary will pass it to me. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ishould like to inquire if that is not a violation of 
the rules? 
| Mr. HARRIS. Let the rule be read as amended the other day. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule as amended will be read. 
Mr, BUTLER. That rule is very rigidly enforced against this side 
| of the Chamber, and I propose to have it enforced in the whole Senate, 
| if I can. 

Mr. DOLPH. If I may be permitted to say a word, I will state 
that I introduced the resolution to-day. I did not ask for its present 
consideration. Iam simply doing what has been always allowed, by 
| making some remarks in presenting a resolution. This letter is not ad- 
_ dressed to Congress; itis a letter addressed to myself, which I propose 
| to incorporate as a part of my remarks. 
| Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Oregon allow me to suggest 
| to him that his resolution has gone over under objection. Has it not? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; I have retained the floor. 
Mr. HARRIS. J understand from the Chair that it has gone over 
under objection. If so, his remarks are out of order. 
| The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Oregon did not 
\ask for the present consideration of the resolution. 
| Mr. DOLPH. I had not taken my seat, but I retained the floor. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon stated that 
he would call the resolution up to-morrow and submit some remarks 
upon it. 
ae HARRIS. The resolution is not under consideration, and cer- 
tainly remarks or the reading of a communication, I submit, would be 
out of order. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not understand the status of the resolution as 
_the Senator from Tennessee understands it. I have retained the floor. 
I introduced the resolution. I said that I would not ask for its con- 

sideration to-day, but desired to say a word in regard to it, and I asked 
_ to have the communication printed as part of my remarks. In intro- 
| ducing the resolution I retained the floor, and I have held it ever since, 
|} except to give way for an inquiry. 

| Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 


TINT PTS CCiner eT O GS ON a ae eee 
: - dertherule. The rule with regard to the reading of communications 


~ | the floor Senators who desired to have communications read and the 
' reading was objected to when I thought the subject-matter of the com- 


| to the floor. 


| asks that the resolution be again read. 
| will be read. | 


| mitteo on Printing, 


| my colleague. 


has never been rigidly enforced, but the Chief Clerk will read the rule 
as it stands. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I be permitted to state—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair first allow the resolution to be read, so 
that we may have the foundation of the whole proceeding? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution lies upon the table. 


It will be read for information, if the Senator from Massachusetts de- | 
sires. 

Mr. BUTLER. May Ihave unanimous consent to make a very brief 
statement in explanation of my reasons for interposing this objection? 
That explanation is that I do so in—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon is entitled 
Does he yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I make this objection from no sort of feeling or dis- 
courtesy to the Senator from Oregon, but simply in pursuance of the 
rule which seems to have been invoked by some Senators when com- 
munications of this kind have been presented for publication in the | 
Recorp. I think if that rule is enforced as to one it ought to be en- 
forced as to all. Therefore I made the objection. I have seen upon 


munication was very meritorious. I do not know what is in this com- 
munication, but I object to its going in the REcorRD, if the rules will 
sustain the objection I make. I should like to have the rule read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
Is there objection? If not it 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now I should like to have the rule read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would suggest that the | 
resolution not being called up for consideration, and lying upon the | 
table, there is no question before the Senate, and debate can only pro- | 
ceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like toask the Chair how the resolution got | 
upon the table, as I still held the floor and proposed to make some ex- | 
planation of the resolution. | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon stated 
that he did not desire to have the resolution acted upon, but desired | 
that it might lie upon the table in order that it might be taken up to- 
morrow to enable him to submit some remarks. 

Mr. DOLPH. I beg to correct the Chair. I said I did not intend, | 
and such was not by intention, to make any remarks to-morrow. I | 
simply said I would ask for the consideration of the resolution to- | 
morrow; but I said that I desired to say a word in regard to it in sub- | 
mitting it. | 

Mr. HOAR. Task the unanimous consent of the Senate that the | 
Senator from Oregon be permitted to make the observation which he | 
desired. 

Mr. DOLPH. All I desire is that the communication be read in 
connection with the resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no desire whatever to impose that duty upon 
the Senator from Oregon, but I do object to its going in the RECORD | 
if I can prevent it. Therefore I will not give unanimous consent to 
permit the publication of the communication. So far as any remarks | 
the Senator may have to make are concerned, I have not the slightest | 
objection to his making them. I would be very glad to know what the 
rule is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Rue XI. 
OBJECTION TO READING A PAPER, 

When the reading of a paper is called for, and objected to, it shall be deter- 
mined by a vote of the Senate, without debate. | 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask unanimous consent to make a suggestion to 
IT am very anxious, personally, to hear the communi- | 
cation read. I have a similar one, and it is important; but inasmuch | 
as our friend, the Senator on my right[Mr. TELLER], gave notice that 
he desires to speak to-day, I suggest to my colleague that he permit the 
matter to go over and come up to-morrow. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will go as far as any one to accommodate the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] or any other Senator on this floor; | 
and if the rule is that I have no right now to address the Senate, of | 
course I yield; but if I have aright to read the letter I propose to read 
it. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest to the Senate that unanimous consent 
be granted to have the communication printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is precisely what I have asked. 

Mr. STEWART. Not in the RecorD, but as a document. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not the slightest objection to that course, if | 
the Senator trom Oregon desires it. 

Mr. STEWART. Let it be printed and lie on the table, and then 
we can see it to-morrow morning. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let that course be taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon asks | 
unanimous consent that the communication be printed. Is there ob-_ | 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The rule will be read at the desk. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MonpAy, March 26,1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 


D., of Washington. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and approved. 


ARCTIC CRUISE OF STEAMER CORWIN, 1884 AND 1885. 


Mr. REED introduced a resolution to print 5,000 copies of the report 
of Capt. M. A. Healey upon the cruise of the revenue steamer Corwin 
in the Arctic Ocean in 1884; which was referred to the Committee on 
ros REED also introduced a resolution to print 5,000 copies of the 
report of Capt. M. A. Healey upon the cruise of the revenue steamer 
Corwin in the Arctic Ocean in 1885; which was referred to the Com- 


' 


Prayer by Rey. J. H. CurHBERT, D. \) 


’ in Alaska, and transporting such fur from there, and to what extent,’ 


a GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 

Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, as a substitute for House: bill 6555, a bill 
(H. R. 8875) to provide for the organization of the Territory of Alaska; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 6555 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. | 


TAT 6 Amar [ 


SENATE. 
Monpay, April 9, 1888. 


) 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BurLer, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and approved. | 


Mr. DAVIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2648) to provide for 
the organization of the Territory of Alaska; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 

* on Territories. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, April 23, 1888. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Pr. b i 
i. Miter rayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. | 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. DUNN introduced the followin ion; i ‘ 
, g resolution; which was referr 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: carbene ts 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasur i i 
i : f he y be, and he is here ‘i ste 
ce rae the House of Representatives what contracts or leases se Fag he | 
a e ur seals or other fur-bearing animals in Alaska haye been made by the | 
preasury Department, to whom made, for what length of time, for what con- 
siderations, and upon what conditions, and when the same will expire ; | 
: And also to inform the House what sums of money have been expended by 
the Government to prevent the unlawful killing and extermination of fur seals 
and fur-bearing animals in Alaska, and for the enforcement of the laws in rela- | 
tion thereto; and what sums have been received by the Government on ac- 
ques, Rabat o pag Best fo ee seals and fur-bearing animals in 
aska, H an a i r i 
and chipping of stich pal Monel eee er Government charges for the taking | 
nd also to inform the House as to whether or not the a sonditi 
of any such contracts or leases for the taking of fur seals Rad Gihor cones 
animals in Alaska haye been violated, and to whatextent; and whether ornot | 
other persons and vessels than those authorized by the laws of the United States | 
to do 50 have been engaged in taking fur seals and other fur-bearing animals | 
in Alaska, and transporting such fur from there, and to what extent. — a 


| i ALASKA SEAL FISHERIES. | 
Mr, DUNN also submitted the following resolution; which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


_ Resolved, That the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisherie y 
ized and directed to fully and thoroughly investigate the fabesal foncdeaat 
Alaska, and all contracts or leases made by the Government with any persons | 
or companies for the taking of fur seals or other fur-bearing animals in Alaska: 
the character, duration, and conditions of such eontracts or leases and whether | 
and to what extent the same have been enforced and complied with or viclated : 
the receipts therefrom,and the expenses incurred by the Government on ac- 
count of such contracts or leases ; and to fully investigate and report upon the 
nature and extent of the rights and interests of the United States in the fur-seal 
gee other fisheries in the Bering Sea, in Alaska; whether and to what extent | 
the same have been violated, and by whom; and what, if any, legislation is nec- | 
essary for the better protection and preservation of the same}; and that said com- | 
mittee be authorized to send for persons and papers, issue processes, summon | 
witnesses, administer oaths, ete., and to employa clerk, stenographer, and mes- 
senger, whose compensation shall not exceed $6 a day whi e so employed: and 


thatal é E aie Sh grt ir ; ‘ : 
ae Riese of such investigation shall be paid out of the contingent fund 


! 


= | ) 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN ALASKA. | 
Mr. DUNN. Irise to make a privileged report from the Committee 


on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
“InN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, April 23, 1888, 

“Mr. DuNN introduced the following resolution; which was ref | 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: : se Ss hae 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested 
to inform the House of Representatives what contracts or leases of “the heht to 
take fur seals or other fur-bearing animals in Alaska haye been made by the | 
Treasury Department, to whom made, for what length of time, for what con- | 
siderations, and upon what conditions, and when the same wai expire. 

Andalso to inform the House what sums of money have been expended by 
the Government to prevent the unlawful killing and extermination of fur seals | 
and fur-bearing animals in Alaska, and for the enforcement of the laws inrela- | 
tion thereto; and what sums have been received by the Government on ac- 
count of any leases of the right to take fur seals and fur-bearing animals in 


Alaska, and on account of any and all other Government charges for the taking 
and shipping of such furs from Alaska, 

“4nd also to inform the House as to whether or not the terms and conditions 
of any such contracts or leases for the taking of fur seals and other fur-bearing 
animals in Alaska have been violated, and to what extent. and whether or not 
other persons and vessels than those authorized by the laws of the United States 


to do so have been engaged in taking fur seals and other fur-bearing animals 
. | 


| 
The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to whom was referred the | 
accompanying resolution of inquiry in relation to the fur-seal fisheries of Alaska, 
have had the same under consideration, and unanimously concur in reeommend- 
ing its passage. 

Mr. DUNN. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. DUNN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. = 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, May 4, 1888. 

The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplai 
H. Minpurn, D. D. ee 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 

RIGHT TO TAKE FUR SEALS IN ALASKA. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in response to a resolution of the House calling for infor- 
mation in regard to the lease of the right to take fur seals in Alaska; 


which was referred to the Committee on Merchant Mari i i 
and ordered to be printed. ae wena rina aeck 


{ 


| 
| 


| 


| 
_ . 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House al 

7 L be letter from = 
tary of the Interior, transmitting the annual report of the pi 
Alaska upon the operations of the Alaska Seal and Fur Com a 
which was referred to the Committee on Merchan Fiske 
eries, and ordered to be printed. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, May 7, 1888, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and ap- 


proved, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
: The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report of the governor of Alaska on the 
operations of the Alaska Seal and Fur Company, as required by section 
5 of the act of May 17, 1884; which, with the accompanying papers 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. ; 


WOU Vas wre : 


ALASKA SEAL AND FUR COMPANY. | 


t Marine and Fish- 


ens and residenis of Alaska, 
o-called Ford bill, creating 
was referred to the Committee on Territories, 


W. H. Mizpury, D. D. 


Mr. MITCHELL presented a memorial numerously signed e citi- 


Temonstrating against the passage of the 


a Territorial governor for Alaska 3 which 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, June 21, 1888. | 
The House met at 11 o0’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. re 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now resolve 


itself into Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of gen- 
eral appropriation bills; and pending that motion I move that all de- 
bate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto be closed in 


‘ten minutes. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 


For the education of the children of school age in the Territory of Alaska, 
without reference to race, $25,000. 


Mr. McCOMAS. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 20, 21, and 22, and insert as follows: 
“For the education of the children of school age in the Territory of Alaska, 


without reference to race, $50,000; and for the support and education of Indian ‘ 
pupils of both sexes at industrial schools in Alaska, $20,000; the whole fund for | 


education in Alaska to be under the control of the Bureau of Education, under 
regulations prescribed and to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior,” 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I shall want more than five min- 
utes to discuss this amendment, and I ask unanimous consent that I 
be allowed ten minutes. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Chairman, it is due to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to say that the remarkable deficiency of the appropriation 
for education in Alaska is not the fault of that committee; nor, as I 
said the cther day, is it the fault of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


The situation is such now that everybody wants to appropriate $45,000, | 


and yet nobody has tried to appropriate more than $25,000, and it is 
the fault of the Department of the Interior in not properly distribut- 
ing its estimates. 

The Secretary of the Interior recommends ‘‘in addition to the $20,- | 
000 heretofore given for the education of Indians in industrial schools | 
in Alaska the further sum of $50,000 for the education of children of 
school age in the general schools without regard to race.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, that sum of $50,000 is what I am now contending 
for. I presume that nobody will oppose the giving of the $20,000 and 
the $25,000, and I simply appeal to this House, as a matter of human- 
ity, to give the whole $50,000 instead of the $25,000 which is proposed 


| to be allowed by this bill. 


This Territory has no representative here. There is no politics in 
this matter. But up yonder in the land of the midnight sun are 39,- 
000 people, 27,000 of them being Indians, 5,000 white people, and the 
rest Aleuts, civilized and intelligent. There are 5,000 children of 
school age, of whom only 1,700 are now attending school. 

Mr. EZRA B, TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me to repeat a 


| statement which has been made to me, a statement which calls for a 


reply, if any can be had? A gentleman who has been intimately ac- 


| quainted with the schools in Alaska and all the affairs of that Terri- 
| tory told me recently that the schocls are entire failures in this respect: 


That the young children are allowed to go to school for the purpose of 
getting rid of them, but just as soon as the girls come to the age of 


| womanhood they are taken away from the schools by their mothers | 


and sold for purposes of prostitution. 


This, he informed me, is the © 
extent of the whole business. 


I am not responsible for his statement, 


| for I have no personal knowledge on the subject. 


Mr. McCOMAS. For any statements I may make I have the an- 
thority of Rey. Sheldon Jackson, the agent in charge of the schools 
there, and also the authority of the Commissioner of Education, who, 
since the passage of the last appropriation bill, went to Alaska under 
the order of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is the way most of the money is used—in 
paying salaries and in going back and forth. 

Mr. McCOMAS. No, sir; not as respects the matter now under con- 
sideration. It is not the fault of the Secretary of the Interior that 
Alaska is pretty far from Washington. Butitis the fault ofthis House 
if after the compact we have made in regard to the care of that Terri- 
tory we leave those people to take care of themselves because that 
country is 5,000 or 6,000 miles distant. 

Tn reply to the statement referred to by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ezra B, TAytor] I will say that the trouble in that country is 
rather with polygamy than with the system of prostitution. It is 


| ture and can raise no revenue. 
| we spent $16,000 for official salaries in that Territory. My amend- 


| of our Government. f 
| views, looksinto the future and foresees the growth, after railways cross 
| Behring Sea to Asia, of this great Territory of Alaska, and who would 
| therefore make proper provision in time for the education of that com- ~ 


sought now to obviate that trouble by sending out there married school _ 
teachers. Missions have been established there by the Catholics, the 
Moravians, the Presbyterians, and possibly other denominations, and - 
the Russian Greek Church flourishes. There is abundant proof to 
justify a denial of the statement of the informant of the gentleman from 
Ohio; and this denial should certainly be sufficient as against the in- 
formation of one man who traveled in Alaska, and who perhaps ob- 
tained his information from somebody else, for the chances are that he 
went there in the summer time, when there was no school, and did not 
ascertain personally the facts. 

What are the facts? Of five thousand children in that Territory who 
are entitled to school privileges we are now providing for but seventeen 
hundred. Whatmore? When we acquired Alaska by treaty from Rus- 
sia we promised that we would care for the common schools of that Ter. 
ritory. We sent our officers there to take possession twenty years ago, 
and the first request of the people was for common schools. We waited 
for nearly twenty years before, by the act of 1884, we began to war against 
immorality, before we gave them any schools at all under an organic law. 
This is our Territory, extending as far in one way as the distance from 
San Francisco to Washington and as far in the other direction as the 
distance from Maine to Florida; yet we have no schools in that vast Ter- 


ritory except in the southeastern corner. What has Russia done for 
that Territory? Russia to-day supports seventeen schools in that Ter- 
ritory by annual appropriations of her own funds. For churches and 
schools in Alaska the great Empire of Russia gives $60,000 this year, 
whereas we are giving only $45,0U0. I say this is not only a breach of 
honor and treaty compact, but a disgrace to our civilization. I appeal 


to this House that when Russia, an alien power, upon the ground of 
. a p ? E ton) 


humanity and without any obligation in the matter, has expended . 
$60,000 a year for education in Alaska, we should give at least $70,000 
for the same object in this our own Territory. 

Those people thereare our people, not the people of Russia; yet Rus- 
sia is spending as. a matter of charity and humanity $15,000 more for 
schools in that Territory than this bill proposes to appropriate on be- 
half of the United States. In contrast with the conduct of the great 
autocratic power of Russia, which makes provision for the people there 
without any contract obligation on her part, and without any claim of 
citizenship or nationality on behalf of those people,we propose to ig- 
nore our obligations and to appropriate only $45,000. 
to expend in behalf of those 39,000 people the very maderate sum pro- 
posed in my amendment. 

Why, sir, we have pending in this House an appropriation bill for 
the District of Columbia, which proposes to expend for a population 
of 225,000, $1,036,000. Iam asking for the education of 39,000 peo- 
in Alaska only $70,000. This is the whole expenditure asked for this 
people situated remote from this capital. It is true that much of the 
money must necessarily be spent in travel, which can not be shortened. 

Sir, the Territory of Alaska had a commerce in the last year of $7,- 
000,000. She poured into the coffers of this Government during that 
year $325,000, That amount we took from her. She has no legisla- 
Having collected from her $325,000 


ment asks you only to give back to her $70,000 of her own money, 
which she can not appropriate and which we ought not to wring from 
her people, denying to them the common schools which they would 


| provide for themselves if they had a legislature and an organized goy- 


ernment. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Mr. McCOMAS. I would like a little more time on this question. 


| I have occupied no time on this bill. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ceed. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Chairman, when we took possession of that 
Territory there were five schools in Sitka. Russia having kept up her 
seventeen schools, we have managed to increase the number of ours to. 
fifteen. It appears that the Government has organized there a school 
board, consisting of the governor of the Territory, the judge of the court, 
and Mr. Jackson, the educational agent. This board asks for $77,000; 
but the Commissioner of Education, a very reliable officer, who has made 
a personal inspection of affairs there, says that they can get along this 
year with $50,000. Now, I ask the committee to look at this calcula- 
tion and see how far $50,000 will go in this work. The sum of $15,000 
is expended for salaries, You send out there as school-teachers men 
with wives, in order to avoid the danger and disgrace of polygamy and 
that the system of American civilization may prevail in that Territory. 
These mothers and fathers teach the schools and the monogamic life of 
the Christian home and family. They teach the language of our own 
country in the schools that have been established under our laws. 
These fifteen school-teachers have had their salaries reduced because 
of the scant appropriation. They have now but few school-houses. 
They have fifteen schools, the Commissioner reports. They want -at 
least eleven more schools, located in as many centers of population. 

Under this hot summer’s sun we are far away from that land of the 
midnight sun, where arctic cold prevails for nine months in the year; 
they need good, warm school-houses. They have no access to their 
own revenues. If my amendment were adopted you could give them 
the eleven new schools which they require, and they could have eleven 
new teachers provided for them. This is not too much for us to do for 
the Territory of Alaska, which embraces 600,000 square miles of the 
public domain. The schools can not get along with less. 

The teachers who went out there under the promise of $800 and $1,000 
a year found their salaries reduced because of the smallness of the ap- 
propriation made by this House. I repeat, it is a disgrace to our coun- 
try, because these people have no votes and no friends, to deny them 
common schools. I ask that we give them money enough to carry out 
the beneficent policy which has been lately inaugurated there in their 
behalf, It does not concern you or me, but it does concern the honor - 
It does concern the statesman who, taking long 


If there is no objection, the gentleman will pro- 


munity. 2 : 

If the amendment be adopted as I have offered it the result will be 
to give one school to each settlement in the Territory of Alaska. When 
the Territory was in possession of Russia there were five schools for a 


Task Congress . 


-| Mr. McCOMAS. 


‘| these schools. 


a 


single settlement. It will also provide one school for each Indian set- 
tlement thAlaska. Andon that proposition I invoke the favorable | 


judgment of this House asa matter of humanity. The Secretary of 
the Interior recommends $50,000 as a sufficient appropriation to keep 
these schools in a flourishing condition in Alaska. The Commissioner 
of Education, who went there and examined into the matter for him- 
self, reports in favor of it. 
gate appropriation $70,000, which is only $10,000 more than the au- 
tocratic Government of Russia appropriated for a like purpose for our 
people. 

: Mr. COBB. 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. McCOMAS. That was struck out by the Senate because the 
Secretary wished it appropriated by this bill. 

Mr. COBB. Isit not in this bill? 

Mr. McCOMAS. No, it is not in the Indian appropriation bill nor 
in this bill; but it is provided for here by my amendment, here where 
the Department desires it. Consider the rebuke of autocratic Russia 
when she supports for our citizens common schools which we deny 
them—we, the representatives of the greatest Republic on earth. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the House at 
the time, and voted to pay Russia $7,200,000 as the purchase money 
for Alaska. In doing so, I did not, however, agree to purchase any 
of the methods of the Russian Government, nor agree that the Greek 
Chureh should have control of the education of the children in that Ter- 
ritory as under the Russian Government. 


I agree in what has been said by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra 


B. TAYLonr], that the amount appropriated in this connection has been 
more or less a waste of public money. It has been largely absorbed by 
people going out to Alaska and coming back again. 

When the gentleman cites the testimony of Sheldon Jackson in that 
connection I would say the House had better not take what he says 
without some degree of allowance. My experience with the gentleman 
warrants me in saying that muchat least. If he were here and I could 
look him in the eye I would say much more. 

Mr. McCOMAS. What does the gentleman say about Mr. Dawson, 
who is Commissioner of Education ? 

Mr. RANDALL. I believe Mr. Dawson, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, is an upright gentleman. In this matter he is governed more 
by sentiment than by any belief it is going to benefit the children in 
that Territory. 

Mr. McCOMAS. He was there himself last summer. 

Mr. RANDALL. We have always looked upon this appropriation 
with doubt, because a close investigation of it has convinced us it has 
not been properly expended, and did net reach any substantial benefit 
in the way of education to these children. But the House by a mode- | 
rate vote disagreed with me on the last sundry civil appropriation bill 
and appropriated $25,000. Now we have a proposition to increase that| 
amount to $50,000. I hope that will not be done, and I hope the gen-| 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] will not press his amendment/ 
to inerease the appropriation. 

As to the governor of the Territory of Alaska, I should be glad if the 
appropriation for his salary could be put in such a shape as would com-| 
pel him to remain in the Territory of Alaska and discharge the duties| 
of his office instead of running around the halls of Congress. It would, 
be 2 wise expenditure of the public money if that could be done. 

I do not want to see any more money than is recommended by the 
committee attached to the bill in this particular; because I do not be- 
lieve experience warrants it; and I agree fully with what the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] on the other side said when he| 
expressed the opinion that from information derived on what he be- 
lieves to be reliable authority, and from the personal knowledge of the 


paity from whom he received the statement, that this appropriation, | © 


and the whole of it, is a waste of the publie funds of the Government. | 

Mr. FZRA’B. TAYLOR. I move to strike out the last word. | 

I did not intend to assume the statement involved in my question | 
propounded to the gentleman from Maryland as being true. I said I 
had been informed recently by a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with this country and the matter of schools out there that the facts 
which I suggested in my question were true. It made such an im-| 
pression upon my mind that I could not avoid thinking that before any 
other money is expended in this direction the truth of the statement | 
sbould be made known. 


E will say further in this connection, what I did not say then, that) 
the details of the information which came to my knowledge so unex- |’ 


pectedly and so.strikingly did convince me that there was substantial 
truth in his statement; and if the statement be true the expenditure 
of this money is worse than wasted. It is simply bringing a class of 
people to a position where they are desirable for the purpose I have 
suggested, and leaving them in the hands of what are called in that 
country the ‘‘squaw men’’—Jazy white men, loafing about the mines, | 
who, by means of a few blankets, purchase these school children, who 
are taken away, and lose everything they have in their prospective 
homes. 

I do not make it as my own statement; but it comes to me from a 
well-informed source, a man who has spent years out there, and who 
knows every one of these educators; aman who hasseen the very trans- | 


| actions of which he speaks, and hence speaks from personal knowledge 


of the facts. . : 
Mr. McCOMAS. I would like toask my friend from Ohio before he 
takes his seat a question, with his consent. 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Certainly. 
In the first place, let me say that the Commis- 
' sioner of Education went out there atthe instance of Secretary Lamar 
-and investigated the matter, and talks here at great length in favor of 
But my question is this: If there should be among a 
'semi-civilized people a low grade of morals, am I to understand the 
gentleman from Ohio tosay that the remedy would be to take away 
from the people the common schools with .a view to their moral im- 


provement? 
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My amendment will only make the aggre- | 


What has become of the $20,000 appropriated in the | 


Se oe wihaeg -| a eee agen 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. No; but I would begin by taking away 
that be of schooling which operates only in the way I have sug- 
gested. 

But there is a way of getting at it, and of giving these people com- 
plete protection in this regard at the same time; and the way to get 
that protection is to reorganize thoroughly—reorganize the whole sys- 
tem, if this system is such as has been suggested. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Well, last summer—in August and October—the 
whole system was thoroughly organized; and there are pure men and 
pure women, husbands and wives, teaching out there, and gradually 
breaking up this polygamy and prostitution which prevails through- 

| out the country, establishing the system on a thoroughly Christian 


| basis, with ministers of the Presbyterian Church and other ministers | 


of churches gathered out there, all working in the interest of charity 
and humanity, and bringing about good results in the civilization of 
this class of people. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I propose a pro forma amendment for the purpose 
* of saying a word. 
I understand the gentleman from Maryland to say that under some 
treaty obligations we are to educate these children in Alaska. 
Mr. McCOMAS. I say that under the treaty made between Russia 
' and the United States—between Mr. Seward and the Russian minister 
here—promises have been made by which these people are to have all 


of the rights, privileges, immunities, and advantages of American citi- | 


zens, and you recognize that obligation by the organie act whereby we 
| pledge them a common-school system by the appropriation of $25,000 
for the beginning of it. And not only so, Mr. Chairman, but we 


pledged them by acts of Congress recognizing the validity of that treaty > 


obligation and interpreting it for ourselves by the appropriation act of 
1884, whereby we provided a fund for the schools out there, besides the 
moral obligation which rests upon us under the terms of the treaty. 


Mr. SPRINGER. The statement of the gentleman from Maryland | 


is not quite correct, think. It is not a quite correct statement of the 
action of the Government to say that we pledged anything by simply 
an act of legislation. 
Mr. McCOMAS. 
this Government was pledged by the terms of the treaty. 
Mr. SPRINGER. 


Mr. McCOMAS. The language of the treaty which I have already 
quoted 
Mr. SPRINGER. 


Well, I will read the language of the treaty. 


Mr. McCOMAS. Very well; the gentleman will find, I think, that | 


my statement was entirely correct. 
Mr. SPRINGER. The language is— 


That they shall be admitted to all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 


citizens of the United States, and shall be maintained and protected in thefree | 


enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 

That refers to their political rights and protection under our form of 
Government. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Does not that include the right which our laws con- 
fer upon any poor man of sending his children to the eommon schools? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Dees the gentleman claim that the act by which 


we acquired Texas, and by which we acquired control of Louisiana, or | 
of any other portion of foreign territory upon this soil, created any ob- | 


ligation on our part to edueate the children? 

Mr. McCOMAS. Will the gentleman tell me what State or Terri- 
tory does not provide a common-school system ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, that is maintained throughout the States 
at their own expense. 

Mr. McCOMAS. And in the Territories. ; 

Mr. SPRINGER: This only isclaimed on the ground that there are| 
some indigent Indians and half-civilized people there that we are| 
obliged to take care of and educate, which would not be the case if| 
they were civilized people capable of looking after their own interests. 
I am opposed to an inerease of appropriation. What the people of) 
Alaska require is not the education of these half-civilized nomadic 
tribes or their children. They require some form of Government by | 
which the rights of persons and of property can be secured and people| 
can acquire title to their lands. Thisis what is needed in order to de- 
velop that Territory. The efforts of humanitarians in the direction of 
educating the youth of that Territory are all very well. I think we) 
should leave this matter to the missionary societies. They-are doing 


great good in their work, and are not asking any aid from the Govern- 
ment. Let them go on in their efforts to civilize these Indians and 
educate their children. TI have no objection to appropriating the sum 
provided im this bill, $25,000. I think it is ample. Iam utterly op- 
posed to the large increase of appropriation provided for in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Maryland, namely, $70,000. 

Mr. McCOMAS,. Does the gentleman understand what the increase 
really is? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. McCOMAS. How much? 

om peta Seventy thousand dollars. The bill provides for 
28,000. 

Mr. McCOMAS. No, sir. The conceded sum is $20,000 for Indian 
industrial schools, and $25,000 for general education. My increase is 
$25,000 added to the $45,000. I want to appropriate the sum Secretary 
Lamar and Commissioner Dawson asked for, namely, an increase of 
$25,000. My friend misunderstands me. It is only an increase of 
525,000, The committee would have granted the increase if it had 
been brought to our attention before this time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then your increase is $25,000 ? 

Mr. McCOMAS. That isall. The bill now provides for $45,000, 
and I simply add $25,000, according to the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Commissioner. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And also $25,000 provided in the Indian bill. 

Mr. McCOMAS. The $25,000 which has been in the Indian bill for 
the last eight years now goes into this bill. It is an increase of from 
$45,000 to $70,000. 

[Here the hammer fell, 

‘he CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EzRA B. 
TAYLOR] withdraw his pro forma amendment ? 

Mr. EZRA B., TAYLOR. Ido. 
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I stated that we were morally obligated, and that | 


TL understood the gentleman to say that by the | 
treaty obligations we were required to educate the children out there. | 
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appear hereafter. ] 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I now ask that debate on this para- 
graph be closed. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 
utes. 

Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. McCOMAS. 

Mr. RANDALL. 
that way. 

Mr. McCOMAS. 
politics, 

Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. McCOMAS. 
utes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I want five or six minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] 
asked fifteen minutes for himself and got it. 

Mr. McCOMAS. But other gentlemen desire to be heard on this 
amendment. ‘ 

Mr. RANDALL. Then you ought to have given them a part of your 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that all debate on the pend- 
| ing paragraph and amendments thereto be closed? 
| Mr. McCOMAS. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Ar- 
kansas, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MCMILLIN, 
| from the Committee of the Whole, reported that they had had under 
consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now moye that the House resolve itself into 


Tam willing to 
Say ten minutes. 
Oh, Lam not going to waste the public time in 


We have wasted two days here digging up old 


Entirely without my consent. 
I appeal to the gentleman to allow us ten min- 


| Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of general ap- 
| propriation bills, and pending that I move that debate upon the pend- 


ing paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited to c 1e-half min- 
ute. 


Mr. McCOMAS. I move to amend that by making the time ten 


| minutes. 


The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. McComas, and 
the Speaker pro tempore declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr, RANDALL. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 40. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I ask for tellers. 


Pending the vote by tellers the following proceedings took place: 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I want only five minutes for the pur- 


| 
| . Tellers were ordered. | 


| pose of saying that I have known Sheldon Jackson fifteen years and 
| know him to be an honest man. 
_ Mr. RANDALL. I do not know him. 
| public capacity. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Well, I have known him personally i 
and intimately, and I know him to be aman of integrity, intelligence, : 


honesty, energy, earnestness, and as thorough a Cbristian as I ever 
knew, and I would vouch for him through and through. 

Mr, RANDALL. I donot know anything about his Christianity, and 
IT have not said anything about that. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. That is all I desire to say. I only 
wanted my statement on that point to appear in the REcorD as against 
that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 

The tellers reported—ayes 49, noes 62. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Theamendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. McComas] to the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RANDALL] is not agreed to. 

The question now is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL] that the House resolveitse!f into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
general appropriation bills. 

Mr. RANDALL. And pending that I move that when the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole for the consideration of 
the appropriation bill, all debate upon the pending paragraph and 
amendments thereto to be limited to half a minute. 

The motion was agreed to. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs upon the 

motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union to 
| further consider the pending appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
(Mr. McMinuin in the chair) and resumed the consideration of the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pending 
paragraph and all amendments thereto is limited to one-half minute. 
If no gentleman wishes to occupy that time—— 

Mr. McCOMAS. If nobody else desires to speak—— 

Mr. RANDALL. I wishto say that the effect of the amendment—— 

Mr, McCOMAS. I thought the gentleman might be willing to yield 
the half minute to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have already allowed the gentleman to lug into 
the RECORD a remark which was out of order, in reply to a remark of 
mine. 
| Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. 

draw what you have said. 
Mr. RANDALL. No, sir; I do not desire to take back anything I 


| 
. . . | 
I spoke of him only in his | 
{ 
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If you object to that remark, with- 


| have said, nor to have the gentleman withdraw anything he has said. 


| 


| 


The effect of this amendment 
The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed for debate has expired. 
The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. McCosas, it 
was rejected; there being—ayes 32, noes 45, _ 
at en ticle 
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[Mzr. JACKSON withholds his remarks for revision, and they will ' 


I would like to have about six min- . 


of Alaska, vice Lafayette Dawson, resigned. 


Le SENATE. 
MonpDay, July 9, 1888. : i 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. ButLER, D. D. 
, NOMINATIONS. x x 


Executive nominations received by the Senate the 9th day of Ji uly, 1888. 


UNITED STATES JUDGE. 
John H. Keatley, of Iowa, to be United States judge for the district 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 19, 1888. 


INNDTAN AARNT 
TERRITORIAL JUDGES, 


John H. Keatley, of Iowa, to be United States judge for the district 


of Alaska. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 28, 1888. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. . 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BurLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the con- 
sideration of House bill 10540 will be resumed. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10540) making, annronriations for snndry civil ex- 
The next amendment was, on page 66, line 2, before the word “edu- 


RIAs «) Bani a 2 Aree 
cation,’’ to insert ‘ industrial;’? and in line 4, before the word ‘ thou 


| 

sand,” to strike out ‘‘ twenty-five” : : ' 
y-live’’ and insers ‘‘ 2) 

the clause read: y : nsers “ifty;”” so as to make | 


Education in Alaska: 


For the industrial education of tl i 
j é 2 f the childy 2 
Alaska, without reference to race, $50,000 SEG 


b The amendment was agreed.to. 
es Res 3G & Dae reaniae aaeaieel 
TUESDAY, July 31, 1888. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BurLer, D. D. 
_ The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
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1001 age in the Territory of 


CRUISE OF THE CORWIN IN 1884. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before fhe Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed at the Government Printing Office 5,000 copies of the report of Capt. M. 
A. Healy, United States revenue marine, upon the cruise of the revenue 
steamer Corwin inthe Arctic Ocean in the year 1884, and its accompanying 
documents and illustrations, of which 1,000 shall be for the nse of the Senate, 
2.000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and 2,000 copies for the use of 
the Treasury Department. 


CRUISE OF THE CORWIN IN 1885. 


Ths PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: —— da , 


Resolved by the House of Represcntatives (lhe Senate concurring), That there he 
printed, at the Government Printing Office, 5,000 copies of the report of Capt. M. 
A. Healy, United States revenue marine, upon the cruise of the revenue siea:ner 
Corwin in the Arctic Ocean in the year 1835, and its accompanying documents 
and illustrations, of which 1,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 2,000 copies for the use of the Treasury 


| Lepartment,. 


ROGERS’S PANAMA CANAL REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed and bound in cloth at the Government Printing Office, and including 
illustrations and maps, 3,000 copies of the report of Lieut. Charles © Rogers, 
United States Navy, on the Panama Canal; of which number 1,000 copies shall 
be for the use of the House, 500 copies for the use of the Senate, and 1,500 copies 
to be distributed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


} FRIDAY, August 31, 1888. 


| appropriation bill. 
| ing of the report. 
| pose all members who desired to do so have obtained a copy of it, 


to ask if the committee h 
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The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Rey. J. H. Curn- 
BERT, D. D. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FORNEY. I call up the conference report on the sundry civil 
Task unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
It hasbeen printed for three or four days, and I sup- 


Mr. COBB. I object. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 


As FORNEY, I now ask the adoption of the conference report, 
a COBB. E I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry first. 
a SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman will state it, 
fr. COBB. In reference to one of the matters in conference, I wish 
tt ave disagreed upon the Senate amendment 
appropriating money for education in ‘Alaska? Res. 
Mr. FORNEY. Yes. 
Mr. COBB. That bei i e goes back 2 conferenc 
eae ng disagreed to goes back to the conference, I 
Mr. FORNEY. Yes, sir; and you may speak upon i 
: 5 ;, SITs g ay speak upon it as long as y 
like after the adoption of this mfore ees een & - 
She SAYERS. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman in 
charge of the bill to the one hundred and nineteenth amendment pro- 
posed by the Senate. _ I believe that has not been agreed to yet, and I 
~T Ne I eee Bye ae oA ban they 9 conchae TT sae 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MonDAY, January 23, 1888. } 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. | 

H. MiLBurn, D. D. 

be procecdingsefstiatmntey was: rend. 

: ALASKA COMMERCIAL COMPANY. 

fo Mr. WOODBURN. Mr. Speaker, believing it to relate to a matter 
of great national importance, I ask that the resolution I now s.ind to 


the desk be read. : 
The Clerk proceeded to read the resolution. 


paper be dispensed with, and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not entertain that re- 
quest at this time. The gentleman from Nevada before presenting the 
resolution demanded the reading. 9 

Mr. WOODBURN. I will accept that suggestion. — 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion is not in order at this || 
} time. The Chair will entertain the motion if the gentleman will call 
it up hereafter when the call of the States is concluded. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Iam obliged to the Chair. 
Mr. WOODBURN. If the House allows it to go into the Rucorp, I 
shall not object to the motion. ee 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Nevada that the only motion in order under this call is the motion 
for reference. The gentleman has a right to demand the reading, but 
it will not thereby go into the RecorD. The mere reading of the res- 
olution does not carry it into the REcorp.. The Clerk will proceed 
with the reading. 

Mr. BAKER, of et York. 

emand the further reading. Ais , 
. M WOODBURN. With the understanding that it is to be printed 
in the RrEcorD, I shall not demand it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has stated to the gentleman 
that that request could not be entertained at this time. ; 

Mr. BRUMM. May he not ask unanimous consent at any time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He can not, according tothe rule of the | 
House. The Clerk will proceed with the reading. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. WOODBURN (interrupting). I am willing that the further 
reading be dispensed with. I have marked the resolution for reference 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, but am in doubt whether that 


I understand the gentleman does not 


the proper committee to which to refer it, because it asks for the ap- 
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Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I move that the further reading of that tf 


| It is manifestly the duty of Government to protect the weak againstthestrong, | o 


loa of a committee to investigate the truth of alleged charges. | 
1 Mr. HERMANN. Task for the farther reading of the resolution. 

; The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the title. | 
| The Clerk read as follows: ! 


Resolution authorizing the Speaker of the House to appoint a committee of 

| tive to investigate the nature of the charges made by the governor of Alaska 
against the Alaska Commercial Company in his report to the Secretary of the In- | 
terior, and if said company has not forfeited all rights and privileges acquired | 
under its lease from the United States, and if such lease should not be terminated, | 


| w<TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks, under the rules, the | 
resolution should be referred to the Committee on Rules, being for the | 
appointment of a special committee. Did the Chair understand the | 
gentleman from Oregon to insist on the further reading of the resolu- | 
tion? >| 
Mr. HERMANN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND. ‘The resolution has been read,I understand. | 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has only been read in part. 

| 


‘® ” The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the resolution, and 
} ‘| it was referred to the Committee on Rules. 


Lib LESUIULIVL WAS SO rererred. 
CHARGES AGAINST THE ALASKA COMMERCIAL COMPANY. 


Mr. WOODBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 


{ 

t 

h 

| resolution introduced by me for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the truth of charges made by the governor of Alaska against 

the Alaska Fur Company be printed in the Rrcorb. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. “57, ,, 24 

The resolution is as follows: ve 

y 

' 


Whereas A. P.Swineford, the governor of Alaska Territory,in his report to 
' the Seeretary of the Interior for the fiscal year 1887, arraigns the Alaska Com- 
t .ercial Company for a flagrant and outrageous abuse of the powers and priv- 
iieges conferred upon it by the Government of the United States, in the manner 
following, to wit: 

“The fur trade of Alaska is practically monopolized by the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, a non-resident corporation, which doesnot confine its operations 
i to the seal islands leased to it by the Government, but holdsand possesses most 
of the Aleutian chain and the greater part of the mainland asa principality of 
its own, over which it exercises undisputed sway and control, Ckothed by the 
Government with a monopoly of the seal-fur trade, by which it has profited to 
the extent of many millions, it has, octopus-like, thrown out its great tentacles 
and gathered to itself about all there is of value in the fur trade of the whole 
Territory. It has, by the power of its great wealth, driven away all competi- 
tion and reduced the native population, wherever its operations are not super- 
vised by Government officials, to a condition of helpless dependence, if not one 
of absolute and abject slavery. 
and compels acceptance by the natives, on pain of starvation, such beggarly 
prices for their peitry that if manages invariably to keep them in its debt and 
at ifs mercy. In order to more effectually monopolize the trade in furs, it at 
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ceive any other from the natives in payment for gcods necessary to their com- 
fort and well-being. Its insatiable greed is such that it is not content with 
robbing the poor native in the price it sets upon the product of his danger- 
ous foil, but it robs him also in the exorbitant prices it exacts for the goods given 
in exchange. And there is noappeal; noalternative. Thereare no other trad- 

7 ing stations in all that vast section, and the natives must pay the price asked 
and accept that which is offered—the first a hundred per cent. advance on the 
amount at which the same goods are sold to the whites, and the last low enough 
to add still another hundred per cent. to the company’s profit. As, for instance, 
there is no timber on the Aleutian Islands, and the native who goes out to hunt 
the sea-otter has no time to. provide himself with fuel by gathering drift-wood 
from the shores, as many are able todo. He must have fuel for the winter, and 
the company generously takes his sea-otter skins at half their real cash value 
and pays him in coal at $40 per ton—coal of the same quality as that which it 
sells to the few white residents for $20, The native who dares to sell his furs for 
cash to others than the agents of the company finds that his money has no pur- 
chasing power at perbaps the only trading station within a distance of several 
hundred miles, and is thus starved into submission. 
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Unhampered bya healthy competition, it offers 


one time marked and mutilated the coin of the United States and refused to re- || 
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~ “While all this and much more is true concerning its treatment of the native 
people, instances are not lacking where it has boycotted and driven away from 
the islands Government officials who, intent upon the honest, faithful discharge 
of their duties, have incurred the displeasure or refused to do the bidding of its 
agents. In fact it possesses the power to compel compliance with its every ex- 
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iar peurer ror the | 
enslaved Aleuts that every fur seal in Alaskan waters should be exterminated 
at one fell swoop than that such a blighting monopoly should be perpetuated, | - 


| to shield the poor and helpless from wrong and oppression; yet here we have | 
thousands of the latter class, who by solemn treaty stipulation were guaranteed | 
| enjoyment of ‘‘all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the {° 
United States,” practically enslaved, and a professedly free and liberal Govern- | 
ment not only creating but actually protecting their oppressions, and that, too, | 
against a restless spirit of enterprise which, unhindered, would people the best | 
portions of Alaska with a thrifty population and add untold millions to the | 
wealth of the nation. | 
“‘T have said that the leasing of the seal islands is not necessary to the preser- | 
vation of the industry ; neither is it, as so persistently claimed, and as I was at | 3 : 
first inclined to believe, essential that a fur-seal monopoly should be maintained | cS oe 
in order to secure the largest revenue to the Government. Manifestly, the na- | 
tives of the seal and adjoining islands have the first and best right to profit by | 
an industry which may truly be said to have come to them by inheritance, 
| They are not Indians, but a peaceful, honest people of much natural intelli- 
| gence, and capable of transacting business for themselves, They can nearly all | 
read and write in their own orthe Russian language, and if most of the younger | 
men and women on St, Paul and St. George are not fairly well educated in En- \ 
glish, the fact can only be accounted for on the theory thatthe Alaska Commer- | 
cial Company has not complied faithfully with that provision of its contract | 
which requires it to maintain sehools on those islands for at least eight months 
in each year, 
' “Instead of practically enslaving them by farming out to others that which ig | 
theirs by right of inheritance, it seems to me that the Government should se- | 
cure to them at least a fair share of the profits, and that its duty is to protect and, | 
if possible, perpetuate the seal fisheries for tneir benefit, and not in the almost 
exclusive interest of organized greed and corporate monopoly. To accomplish 
this it is only necessary that regulations be promulgated by the proper de- | 
partment prohibiting the killing of seals on. the islands of St. Paul and St. 
George by any but natives, prescribing the number that may be killed in each | 
_ year, the mode of killing, and imposing all the other restrictions now in foree. qi 5 
It would require no greater number of agents to supervise the killing by natives | a 
than are now employed to watch and guard the interests of the Government, if | ; 
as many. The skins could then be sold in open market by the natives them- | 
selves, in the presence of or by a Government agent acting in their behalf, and | 
whose duty it should be made to collect from purchasers a Government tax of | 
nat less than $5 on each skin sold. By sucha plan a much larger permanent 
revenue would be assured to the Government, the natives secured in the free 
en|oyment of their rights, and a monopoly wholly inimical to the best interests 
of the Territory shorn of a large part of its tyrannical power. Conceived (as | 
there is abundant evidence to show) in corruption, born in iniquity, and nurt- 
ured and grown strong and insolent on ill-gotten gains wrung from a hapless | 
and helpless people, this giant monopoly, which rests like a blighting curse 
upen the progress and welfare of this great Territory, should be shorn of its | 
corruptly-secured, much-abused franchise with no more delay than may be ab- | 
solutely necessary. | 
“Phe mortality rate as compared to the number of births furnished me by the | 
authorities of the Greco-Russian Church indicates the gradual extinction of the 
native people, particularly the Aleuts on Ounalaska Island, the population of | 
which was 1,065 in 1882 ; 826 deaths have since been recorded, while there have | . 
been only 158 births. During the past summer an epidemic carried off a large 
nunyber of the people at Belkofsky and on the Shumagin Islands; a very heavy | 
rate of mortality is also reported from Kenai and Bristol Bay, occasioned by | : ‘ 
pulmonary diseases, to which the natives, owing toexposure and want of proper | : ‘ 
precaution, are generally subject. In my opinion, if some effective measures | , 
are not talken to ameliorate their condition the complete extinction of the native | 
inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands and on some parts of the main Jand will be | . 
a question of comparatively short time only. A removal of the disabilities im- | 
posed by the grinding monopoly which has destroyed their every ambition, and | 
made them reckless of lives scarcely worth the living, would give them new | 
hope, and tend to an indefinite prolongation of their existence as a people. | 
|The civil government is powerless in the premises, having as yet been unable | 
|by reason of the absence of mail communication or means of transportation, 
'to exilend to them the poor protection of its qualified, limited, and altogether | 
doubtful authority. Toa higher governmental power, one they donot know in | 
their present deplorable condition of abject dependence how to reach, and if | 
they did would not dare appeal to, must they look fora redress of wrongs which ' i 
would not for solongatime have been quietly endured by any people any where 
in the slightest degree less patient and helpless; ” and 
Whereas the foregoing statements are substantially corroborated by other : 
officers and citizens of the Government having knowledge thereof; and " 
Whereas the charges therein contained involve the rights, liberties, and prop- | 
erty of American citizens, the development and prosperity of one of the most 
important Territories of the Union, and the character and honor of the nation 
itself, the obligations of duty resting upon the Administration now in power as 
well as upon Congress to the American people demand that Congress investi- 
gate at once the truth of the statements hereinbefore recited from the report of | 
Governor Swineford, to the end that if found true the extraordinary powers and 
privileges heretofore granted by Congress to said company be promptly re- 
scindec and such provisions made as will protect the property of the Govern- | 
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Atasxa ig growing and at a rapid pace for such 
8 far-off country—for the furthest Aleutian Islands 
are as far from San Francisco as that city is from 
New York. The last report of the Governor osti- 
~ mates the growth of the white population at fifty 
_ per cent : the whites now number 6,100, and the 
ww * native Alaskans 27,500. The total population igs 
_ “© placed at 39,850. The maximum heat at Alaska is 
“SG ™ seventy-seven degrees Fahrenheit, and the lowest 
~ three degrees below zero, with a mean temperature 
of forty-three degrees. In the matter of her in- 
e dustries the fur trade is estimated at $2,500,000; 
_ © gold bullion and dust, $1.350,000 ; fisheries, $3,000,- ’ 
R a 000; lumber and ivory, $100,000 ; total, $6,950,000. 
_~s~ The purchase of Alaska, if not as fully is no legs + ie 4 
~ surely justified than that of Louisiana. 
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Arizona Indians is being pushed forward 


| The long talked of training school for the 


| of our synodical presidents, Mrs. Pomeroy, 
of Minnesota, in expressing her satisfac- 


‘| | tion that her state ranks so high in the mat- | 
The same letter has an 


+ | ter of assessments. 
| item of interest which we quote: 
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different schools to receive an education. 


dear bereaved Tillie Paul. 


sylvania. 
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homes. 


oo 


tongue, a sweet good-bye song.” 


Tillie Paul and her husband, not all our 
readers may remember, were among the 
Louis 
Paui had led a very wildlife, but he became 


first fruits of our work in Alaska. 


a Christian, and the change was complete 
and lasting. He broke away from his old 
associates, and steadfastly refused to be 
enticed into the old ways. His wife also 
was one of our converted pupils. 
their marriage, in 1882, the young people 
were sent as missionary teachers to Upper 
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such a “‘light in a dark place,” and such an 
,| answer to those who sneer at civilization 


_| for the Indian that we cannot refrain from 


|| giving the picture drawn by one who visited 
it a year and a half ago: 


“Tn the living room beyond, the bed was 


neatly made, the linen white and clean. 


The chairs and book-shelves were home- 


made, and the books were well cared for. 


The table, with a lamp, work-basket, and 
writing materials, stood near the cradle, in 
which lay a sturdy year-old boy taking his 
morning nap. His older brother, in trim 
garments and a white frill around his neck, 
leaned on his mother’s knee, looking at the 
Mrs. Paul gave her un- 
expected callers a hearty welcome, using 
excellent English, and made haste with 
matronly dignity to prepare us a lunch. 
While the kettle was heating, at our re- 
quest she took her seat at the melodeon and 
sang some hymns, accompanied by a young 
'| relation, a returned Forest Grove lad, her 
A pret- 
tier picture of sweet home life than was 
presented by this Indian mother with her 
two sohs, singing words of faith and cheer 
in the midst of homely duties, it would be 
Our lunch was served in the 
tidy kitchen, and the home made bread and 
preserved berries, fish, potatoes, and tea 
were eaten with relish and appreciation of 
the training that meal represented. The 
school was quite prosperous, having an at- 
tendance of over sixty pupils. As we walk- 
, | ed through the village, Mre, Paul pointed 
out boys and girls as belonging ‘to our 
‘The people are trying, indeed 
‘It is hard 
for the old ones to change, but the young 
people come to us and see how we live, and 
you would be surprised to see how interest- 
They love to sing, and 
A few 


strange visitors. 


husband’s assistant in the school. 


hard to find, 


school.’ 
they are,’ she went on to say. 


ed they become. 
the girls like to learn how to cook. 
years will make a great difference.’ ” 


But the happy years were not to come; 
Only a few 
months later, Louis, while on a trip to Port 
Chester, was drowned. The young wife in 
the midst of her sorrow writes like a Chris- 


God had willed it otherwise. 


‘| tian: 


dreadful news reached me. 


— a 
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“Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of Alaska, with 
eight Alaskan boys and girls, passed through 
our city afew days ago, en route for the 
east, where he is to leave the children in 


A yery touching feature of this interesting 
sight was a little, chubby, four-year-old fel- 
low—Sammy Paul, the little son of our 
She is sending 
her little boy to a Christian home in Penn- 
Some go to Mr. Moody’s school 
in Northfield, the rest to other Christian 
During the waiting of the train at 
the depot, they sang for friends who had 
gathered to meet them, ‘Jesus lover of my 
soul.? And then, as the train moved on 
there came back to us, in their native 


After 


Chileat, and afterward labored faithfully at 
Tongas. Their happy Christian home was 


“Oh, my lotis a sad one, with three lit- 
° | tle children to care for; but I feel strong 
enough at heart to get through all right. 
My baby was born three days after the 
As soon as I 


: ; am able I will go up to Fort Wrangell. I 


s% e " ke ? 
will be very anxious to hear from you. I do | 
not feel like giving up the work which the 
_} Lord.has called me to do.” 

And now tug poor mother is sending her 
_| little first-born so far away from her, for the 
/ sake of placing him where he can Have a 
| Christian education. Think of it, mothers, 
| with your little ones about you! Does 
| Alaska care nothing for the gospel? 
t ¥ A i rite” a 
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ncipal American tract unpro 
ris across Alaska. As yet therc 
ove to traverse this country. 
ost an unknown wilderness 
rapid pushing westward on |, 
a is are 92 mt and the valuable products | 
Minneapolis, | | to be gained from Alaska, it is probabic_ 
that not many years will elapse before 

‘the American Pacific roads will be 
| pushed to the Straits. es 
The distances to be railed are: 


‘Porthwestern Yresbpterian. 
Ves DE. EOS 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn. 
as second class mail matter. 


| Bethlehem. — The Bethlehem Home 
Missionary Society sent a box valued at 
$45 to the Presbyterian hospital in Alas- 
ka, The matron of this hospital is Mrs. 
|Gertrude T. Harding, a member of Beth- 
lehem church. Two barrels of clothing, 
| ais <apnece cee” oar ee ce th panna at 
{ TO LONDON BY RAIL. 
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United States boundary to Behring straits. 2,000 
Behring straits to junction with Russizn Pa 
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Junction to European 
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Tt Can Be Done—It May Well Be Asked, 
“What Next?” 


d oy “ye : LX 7 ies. 
) There is a probability that the inhabi- : obs os to ae eiocdy (British America) 8,502 
eS : 3 ; 3 Fort Moody to Behring straits. .........: . 2,050 
| tants of America during the next cen- | | ponsing straits to Ural mountains. ; eae 
tury will be able to go from New York @hmountains toLondon ...,.......4..... 00 


‘to London by rail. It is not to be ex- 
_ pected that any one will go this route to | 
-save time, for he will be obliged in trav- a 
ersing it to go westward, and thence 
around the globe; but it would give the 
traveler an -opportunity to visit many 
-forcign countries, and literally to see the 
‘world. An ocean steamer has already { 
| made more than 500 miles in one day, 
and the Atlantic is now traversed in six 
days, while the proposed trip around the 
world would require perhaps double or— 
triple thistime; but the novelty of the. 
trip would be something remarkable. — 


|| Desses and papers and carry oa the investigation ., 
} - here. Vow of... boee Tg a % 
GOVERNOR SWINEFORD MAY RESIGN. | 
REFORMS WHICH ME DEMANDS FOR ALASKA IF. 
HE IS TG STSY. tee 
| WASHINGTON, Jan. 80 (Special).—Governor | 
|| Swineford, of Alaska, is talking about resigning. | 
{ He came here several days ago, witha view to se- 
|| curing certain legislation for the Territory, which — 
|| he says is much needed. In the event of his not. 
‘| getting what he wants, and he will be able tn de- 


{| || termine this within a week or so, he says he will | 
| \| offer his resignation. Since the Governor went 
to Alaska, he has dabbled somewhat in mining | 

|) properties which have turned out well, and in ease | 
he should resign it would be to return to Alaska | 
and take up the active management of one of the | 
mines, This, he says, will pay better than being | 
Governor of a Territory which is without laws, 
and which has to send its Governor to Washing- 
ton to do its lobbying. : Se 3. 
The reforms which Governor Swineford is en- } 
| deavoring to secure and on which his resigna- 
| | tion hangs, are those relative to lands. At pres-_ 
| ent the Federal land laws do not extend to Alaska, | 
and the Governor complains that it is impossible | 
to acquire a valid title to property. The laws of | 
Oregon were put in force in Alaska in 13884, but 
since that time they heve been inapplicable to | 
the affairs of Alaska. Governor Swineford says | 
that unless he can satisfy himself before he te | 
turns that a code of laws will be given to his | 
Pérritory, and the land laws extended to that | 
locality, he will certainly retire. This determin- | 
ation will cause a flurry among the Northern | 
Peninsula Democrats of Michigan, for Swineford | 
was one of Mr. Dickinson’s Michican appoint- | 
mets, and Michigan men regard the place a: |} 
included in their share. John Powers, of Es- | 
canaba, has been a Democratic candidate for | 
Congress many years, and his numerous sacri | 
fices may now be rewarded. Bartley Breen, the | 
[ | present Democratic Lahor candidate for the seat | 
‘| sue she other at Ekaterinburg. But | eens seeent the death of ee Mofiatt. | 
if ‘order to make the chain of railway ; y so need some consolation ssaon, ‘and. th nak 
v og “ ask yer shi wit him. | 
as Dina Ghibs. boaplte. the dise- Alaska Gov ermorship would undoubtedly suit him. | 


St. Petersburg to Behring straits 5 Nhe eens y rep 
must be traversed. This region has not Tt . che ste ¥ De ’ nocrat Ch YOneese . 
aarele line of railway. Re b G. S88. , 

The Russian government, feeling the | 
of spanning this territory, has 
ned a line of railway to be built | 


ae oe oe 
_ THE PROPOSED ROUTE. 
The projected route is from New. York 
_ across North America to a point beyond 
| the northwestern boundary of the United 
| States; thence to Behring straits; across 
there to the coast of Asia; across Asia 
and Europe. The great gap is at present } 
/ across Siberia, where there is no rail- |! 
road. However, the recent movements |: 
_ of the Russian government tend towards |’ 
putting rails across this territory, From | 
he western continent of Europe to the | 
Ural mountains there is now communica- 
tion by rail, and the czar of Russia is 
said to be much interested in two lines | 
_ | of railway across Asia, These roads-| 

terminate on the eustern shores of the |’ 
Pacific, the one terminating at Oren- 


‘hes, 


<a 


; Rev. n, Jackson, D. D., _who 
_ ob present eopiag at the Clifton Spri 
Sanitarium, delivered an interesting le 

‘ the chapel of the Presby 


‘ander Badlam. 
: . from-~ the 
ork. It is not 
s Elliott’s work, 
better adapted to the 
one who wishes to get in 
ass an idea of the people, 
resources of Alaska. The 
was treasurer of the California- 
n Fur Company, which made 
yaps of Alaska and opened nego- 
ations for the purchase of the Terr - 
fe the United States. Since then 
as always taken a keen interest in jj 
development of the Jand which | 
rd was statesman enough to see. 
ould one day be counted among our | 

uable possessions, Lately he has || 
ade an extended trip through Alaska, 
nd the result of his studies and sight- |) 
gs embodied in a large yolume, || 


| 


m furnishes readable 
e journey from this city to || 
xcellent maps of the re- 
nd voyage that forms 
st attractive features of | 

He deyotes an entire | 


enty-four hours, at the center | 


w 
3 sBeventy-sight feet, as | 


Glace, Chamouni, in twenty- 


Soe 


The author || 
m @ number of writers to | 
‘the impression produced by 
normous mass of ice, which has 


He also devotes a chapter to 
ilent city” fake that created so 
discussion last year. He thinks 
Hloughby was imposed upon by 
actical joker whogave hima plate 
‘the faint outlines of Bristol on it, 
this theory does not accord with 
ounts of the photographer, who 
mined his apparatus and declared 
the Bristol negative was larger 
is camera. One of Mr. Bad- 
§ best pictures is that of a genuine 
» on Muir Glacier, giving the 
rance of thousands of white 
ud minarets of a great city | 
zfrom the shore of Glacier bay. 
froin a photograph taken by Miss 
id Badiam. © 
n treating of animal life in Alaska 
1€ author discusses the prospect of 
finding the prehistoric mammoth alive 
‘in the unexplored interior of the Ter- 
ritory. Whether the Indians who 
ht fossil ivory to the Alaska Com- 
, and who-claimed to have shot a 
nd cow of the mastodon species, 
true story or not, the fact re- 
that blood stains and fragments 
haye been found on the tusks 
in from the interior, The 
that the flesh was frozen and 
erved cannot be maintained, 
.@ seasons the climate of the 
here these remains were 


ions, which are numer- 
aler an excellent idea 
ecenery of Alaska as well 
r types of native life. 
ue nerott Com- 


Driving Out the Witches. 


air early [8 


“sharp, successi 
‘yifles. had 


| sistance, aS was the ease in the last ill- 


a fire and smudge were kept up for 


| are occupied at each house or wigwam, 
| but the greater part of yesterday was 


Serews of ‘steel-blue smoke curl Said was greater than that of any pre- 
upward from wigwams of the Indi: 
reservation in the cold, clear, fros 
yesterday morning. 


[—Syracuse Standard. 


moccasin to war plume. 
braves, squaws, maidens, children, and 
papooses were soon wending their con- 
vergent ways over road, street and 
bridle path to the great council-house, 
where was to be partaken the morning 
feast of maize, beans, and pork that 
‘ad seethed and simmered in wash- 
bo¥ers on stoves until the food man 
pronsunced them well done. It was | 


an odd spertacle. Beads, feathers, and 
| er will be, as the climate and grasses 


buckskih, nade up after the never- oo tera aaSriaiees guerra 4 
ace Beye Nat im. | 8renot favorable to the raising of cat: 
Sidos eee plate of the unim fle. ‘There is bot little raage, and on 
proved red tan constituted the male | gist there is, the grass contains so. 
attire, while tberal daubs of green, 
red, and yellowpaint gave the face al- 


most any desiret form of hideousness. ||| Shigh I ship from Seattle. I get my 
Squaws and maians in blue moccasins | | gattle from Splawn, of Yakima, and) 
with white beads their best dresses, || ship them from Seattle. 1 a 
shawls, many-coloed and of the bright- ALASKA IS A RICH COUNTRY 

est hues, drawn tightly over the head || In minerals. The ore there is found in | 
of the wearer, and ribbons of all the || lenge bodies, thus justifying the erection 
colors of the rainboy tied at available || Of Sxtensive and expensive sdehiRor ye, 


; | That: country has a great future befere 
spots, constituted the dress of the |) ig, In addition to its minerals it is rich 
women. 


in furs, fish and oil. I have already} 
It was a great day, ‘n the estimation |; commenced shipping vegetables and} 
of the pagan Indian, as the annual 


|hay from east of the mountains to 
: | Alaska in large quantities, and I am go- 

hunt of the witches wis to be under- 

taken. There is a_ tmdition among 


|isg more extensively into the business} 
these primitive people that sickness 


next season if the Ancon remains dn 
and disease is brought on by the maley ican Stabs | 
5 Pires k ene Sane Business is pretty good in Alaska, al- 
olent influence of witches and evil}, 


7 a 


£8, ; 
sae 


pound. 


IN SPEAKING OF ALASKA 


As a grazing country, Mr. Thorpe said: 
| hers are no cattle in Alaska, and ney- 


this zoute. 

“es 3 , (though the season is bad and many} 

spirits, and the only. antidote is to || miners a@re coming seuth to winter.) 

drive them out. <A priest known in ee ae pee pees bal 

ancient times as Kilzineake, who || 2? % , males (Roe 
A take . done some prospecting. I don’t} 

taught that the Great Spirit had less to | | eee aap if 


know whether I have straok is or not, I} 
do with the world than with these imps || breught dows forty pounds of ore which 
and elfs, was the head center of these 


‘ [ shall have assayed. : se 
i i : j Union Mill and 
invocations, feasts, and fires. 


The new mill for : ret hs 
: 5 3 | Mining company, which was built in 
According to this old tribal custom . pat 
the Indians, when their morning meal 


Seattie, has nof commenced running 
yet, but is almost ready. Mr. Knowles, | 
was in due process of assimilation, | ee one “Atty be doteyio ne: 
formed themselves into figures on the | ¢he Aneon, mostly carpenters and min- 
floor of the council-house for the dance. 
They beat themselves, leaped about 
with hideous noise and loud caterwaul, 


| ers coming scuth to winter. i 
rr 

invoking the Great Spirit to cast the 
evil spirits out of them for the year. 
When: this ceremony had ended a pro- 
cessional march was made to all the 
wigwams of the reservation. Priest 
and chiefs, who alone possess power tc 
banish witches, were _inyited into the 
Teese p De 7 oe ey TRLLIGENOER reporter yesterday. 
Deen a oe eat “g3 vas on | “Well, Pll tell you. I was out of em- 
he witches were driven out. ome- |) ployment last spring, when the Alaska 
times the witches make a stubborn re- ‘Unien Mill and Mining Compaty 
| shipped the little steamer Ootavo out to 
| Seattle from Boston by rail and pub hi 
‘inthe water. I got acquainted wi 
theman who had charge of her and 
employed me as engineer. The first: 
tention was to steam her to Alaska, bat | 
by the time we reached Port Townsend 
in her we were ali willing to let that job 
‘ont, She was long end straight and}, 
did well enoagh in smooth water, but 
whenever we encountered 4 tide rip or | 
a little rough water, instead of riding it 
she would run right through it and’ 
bury herself’ We remained at Port} 
Townsend some time, and finally put 
the steameron the deck of the I ee 
and took pastage on that steamship for | 
| Alaska, On arrival there, I stayed by 
the Octavo for some time, She was too 
frail for those waters, and run but little 
of the time, They could have used | ; 
to good advantage in towing barge 
8001 Si nt she was too frail for 


“TALK WITH HARRY Lorr. | 
| WHAT A WELL KNOWN SEATTLE MAN HAS 
| PO BAY ABOUT THE ALASKA MINES, 


“You want to know why I spent the 
| summer in Alaska,” said Harry Lott, 
| the well known engineer and steamboat 
man, in conversation with a Post-In- 


ness of ‘‘Aunt’? Cynthia Farmer, when 


weeks around the house and dogs were 
burned as a peace offering, but all to 
no ayail. As a rule only afew minutes 


consumed by the exercises. Medicine 
Man Webster chanted the weird banish- 
ing song and another big chieftain in 
a set, invocatory address, both in the 
Indian tongue, uttered the final words 
that caused the witches and the evil 
ones to fold their tents and silently 
steal away. 

Last night the climax was capped 
by a grand powwow, that ended only 
when morning dawned. <A big. log 
wood fire was’ lighted on the green, 
and all the catalogue of national 
dances was exhausted for joy over the 
day’s success, which the  Kilzineaka 


vious year, though what means of 
measurement he had was. not made 
exactly clear to some of: his hearers. 

b] ‘ 


70 Abs gum 
oots. Of course, I don’t know ta 


‘ot remain the year through, but men} 
B- | whe have wintered there tell me it ia 
ver: Sor eee 


mining region?” 


| wealth of Alaska, As I 
‘isone body of quartz 
| ,Tich veins near the water front have 

| been discovered, and are being devel-| 
oped, but I imagine that far rick 
veins will yet be found by prospectors.’ 7 


th 
i work on each cf his claims every year} 
jmuoh water that it doea not fatten at || for five years in order to hold them, At 
all. On the other hand, I have to feed || the expiration of that time he can get 

all the stock I take up there with feed |! patent, or, 
$500 worth of work on his olaim in one| 
year, he can receive his 
further expenses or delay. I shall 
the required work on one or two of m 
best claims, and unless I can sell th 
others I will let some one else 
them and seoure the patents.” — 


@ weather isin the winter, as I did 


severe.” Bos Seer) 
hat is your opinion of Alaska as a} 


the mineral} 
said before, it | 
ledges, Som 


“I have no doubt of 
j 


“Will you return in the apring?? 
“Qh, yes; I shall protect my interest 


exe. Aman must do $100 worth of i 


I a 
if a man oan afford to do} 


patent withont | 
do 


> 


ed 


4 


Bc the eer as to the. destiny of the soul after 


death, and the superstitions and customs that 


-_ gluster around this belief. 


The medicine-man, or 7t, is the revealer of all 

spiritual mysteries, his familiar demons, called 

_ yakes, opening up the future to him and giving 

him the power in some degree to control its 
- events. 

There are four separate places of abode for the 

_ spirits of the dead. Near to every person who 

dies by sickness stands a great gate. When any 

person of note is near death, after the ‘it has gone 

through with his diabolical incantations, and his 

yake has revealed that the sick man will surely 

_ die, his friends gather about his bed, awaiting his 

dissolution. At the moment of death the spirit 


- springs from the body, and taking the form of the 


person, although invisible to his friends, hovers 
near its late tenement, wandering disconsolately 
_ about the premises, and unable to leave until the 
sacred songs shall waft it on its way to the happy 


_ abode of spirits. 


_ that has a resemblance to Swedenborg’s. 


eave no outwaril sign Wy ils departare: 


i 


_ from generation to generation. 


“tee 


They hold a belief concerning the spiritual body 
Every 
man hasatriple personality. There is the body, and 
_ the substantial spirit, which often during the life 
of the person slips from its prison-house of clay, 
and with wonderful powers of locomotion visits 
remote regions of the earth and sky; and there is 
also a shadowy spirit which is the real life, but 
without which a semblance of life and motion may 


exist. The substantial spirit, as I call it, cannot |, 
. leave th 


body without a cessation of animation. 
The Seer icik may withdraw for a time and 


trate: Nearly three years ago a noted tht, whom I 
had interrupted in his incantations, declared to 

amy friends that he had taken my spirit and buried 
it deep in the earth, that while I might appear to 
them as formerly, I was not really alive, and after 
three years my substantial spirit would follow my 
ghost and I would die. 


To free this substantial spirit from the house in } 


which the dead body lies, the elder members of 
the family commence chanting their weird minor 
melodies. There are eight sections to their song 
for the dead. This song has been handed down 
from the spirit-world, and is religiously preserved 
Upon its correct 
rendering depends the safety and comfort of the 
spirit on its journey to the land of the dead. Upon 
the completion of the first section of the song the 


ge gate swings open. The spirit leaves the circle of 


he 
ee 
R, 


oe FY 


~ 


baal 


cs 


weeping friends and starts upon its long journey 


_ through the forests that divide the land of the 
living from Sickagow, the place of the spirits. The 


first part of the journey is through a thicket of || 
bushes. These are all animate, and watch with 
- malevolent eagerness for a chance to seize the un- 
_ fortunate spirit and make him one of themselves, 
to stand a stunted, miserable dwarf forever. If 
the first sections of the death-song should be in- 
correctly sung, or if the song should cease, incom- 
plete, this will be his certain fate: the Wuskwani 


kyward. He sees the happy throng 
|his friends who have gone before him, and hea: 
\their songs and shouts of joyous laughter. He 
lealls all day fora canoe to ferry him across, but |_ ; ; 

his voice is lost in the tumult of the town. The of a ‘day ¢ or two's hard climbing he reaches th 
shadows of night gather about him, and he lies first landing place, called Yatlkema, or raven’s | . 
laden td sleep upon the margin of the lake. Wak- heaven, where the spirits of ravens which have 
ing early in the morning, he stretches himself and| Pee? Killed hover about him on black pinions. 
yawns audibly ; the sound, though slight, is heard Resting a, short time he arrives at Katlkema, the'} 
in the quiet town, and immediately there are cries | dog heaven, where the ghosts of the departed spirits Bt} Tee 
of ‘‘Another spirit has come to the margin of the | °f 40g5 who have had the good fortune to be kills) — 


f 


“To itas-4| 


jand faint with hunger; 


| 
| 


{bush-people) will hold him captive. Beyond them | 


is a forest of malignant trees (asquani), which also 
watch for a mistake in the song, to capture the 


| 


spirit and make him one of them. Wafted safely — 


through these dangers by the care of his friends, 


he finds himself surrounded by a howling troop of | 


spirit-dogs, katlguant, who are ready upon the 
slightest chance to seize him and transform him 


_ into a dog. 


But in the house where the body lies the monot- 
onous chant goes on without mistake or interrup-' 


tion, and the spirit comes to the margin of. thé -|_ 
broad lake which lies on the hither side of Swka- 


gow. He sees across its tranquil waters a magnifi- 


cent town of large Indian houses upon a pebbly _ 
om the centre of each the smoke is |! 


lake.” Canoes are launched, and the spirit is fer- 
ried to Sickagow, the happy city of the dead. The 
Tlinkets have a superstitious fear of yawning audi- | 
bly at night, saying the sound is heard at Sickagov, || 
and the canoes coming across the lake on the false 
alarm, their occupants will become angry and cause 
the death of the person thus fooling them. 
Arriving upon the beach the spirit follows his 
relatives through the circular opening into their | 
house. His friends are seated around a fire, which 
burns forever in the center of the dwelling, regal- 
ing themselves upon the fattest salmon, the sweet- 
est berries, and the most ambrosial fish grease. 
He stands without the circle, shivering with cold 
but as often as he ap- 
proaches the fire, he is repulsed with the words 
‘Stand back! you cannot sit with us; your body 
is not yet burned. You cannot warm yourself un- 
‘til your friends at home perform that duty.” 


‘brother, take these viands for your sustenance in 
| Stckagow.” 
‘and it is wafted to the spirit town. 


Hence it is that the Indians always hasten the 
cremation of their friends out of pity, as they say, 
to the shivering ghost. As soon as the body is | 
‘Surned the spirit seats himself with his friends by | 
the fire, but he is given no food. He is told that 
‘his friends have not sent him any. Hence an- || 
‘other ceremony is observed after every death. All || 
Tlinkets are divided into two great groups, hay- 
ling the raven and the wolf as their emblems. || 
These groups have subdivisions, each of which 
has a separate token. Ifthe dead man is of the 
‘raven class, Klateena, his nearest relative calls all 
the people of the wolf group, Tseequaty, to a great || 
‘feast. When all the assembled guests have been 
helped to the best of Indian food, the giver of the || 
feast takes a full portion of each variety of food, 
and calling the name of the deceased, says ‘‘ Omy 


‘stops, 


-|selyes to their enemies for death. 


least to come out and be shot, that the comple- | 


-are not chanted over the corpse of a person killed 


‘days afterward. 


ed, live in bliss. Higher up’ he passes through | 
Kindakema, the last stopping place where those| 
who like him have been. killed, await the open- 
ing of the door into the highest heaven, Kema, the | 
land above all others to be desired. Here he}. 
gazing anxiously up the ladder, until the 
door swings open, the light flashes through, and | _ 
the yoice of the warder who keeps the gate of 
bliss calls him by name. He ascends and finds | 
himself in a treeless plain, carpeted with tender 
grass, and dotted with flowers. Clumps of bushes | 
bearing the most delicious berries, abound in pro- 
fusion. The salmon leap from innumerable} — 
streams, unbroken sunshine prevails, and soft, | — 
warm breezes fan his brow, heated by the toil- | on 
some ascent. Kindly friends crowd around him 8 J ” 
giving him welcome and offering himfood. A life} 
of happy indolence is before him. 
The superior attractions of Kema often induce | 
young warriors to come out boldly and offer them- 
Andin case of| 
a fight between two tribes, if one has had more| 
men killed than the other, it is not difficult to ob-| ~ 
tain volunteers from the side which has suffered } 


ment of deaths may be even. The death songs |, 
in battle, as his soul doesenot need these helps in_} 
its upward ascent; neither do his friends make 
haste to burn his body or sacrifice food, as no one 
is ever cold or hungry in Kema. A violent death | 
is thus the more honorable, and is desired by all. 
Always the day before a person is to be killed his 
shadowy ghost soars upward to Kema and an- 
nounces the approach of the substantial spirit ten | _ 


The facts concerning Kema were first related by | 


He then pours the food upon the fire | 
Immediately | 
it appears in the house in which the ghost of the 
departed is seated, and he regales himself with | 
his companions. Blankets and other clothing | 
sacrificed at the funeral feast are also conveyed to | 
Sickagow forthe use of the now comfortable and | 
happy ghost. 


“Formerly upon the death of a chief some of his 
slaves were killed, that their ghosts might serve |. 
their master in Sickagow. Some devoted slaves 
have been known to offer themselves for sacrifices, 
that they might not be separated from the chiefs 
they loved. 

Sickagow and the surrounding country do not) 
_ differ materially from the region in which the In- 
dians live here, except that there are none of the 
\sicknesses, annoyances, and discomforts which 
/mar the Tlinkit’s happiness upon earth. Food is 
abundant, the climate is warm, rains are infré- 
quent, the cold is not severe, and perfect peace | 
reigns supreme. 

If after awhile the spirit tires of Sickagow, he ig. 
free to leave it. He paddles across the lake, re- 
traces the lonely road and hovers about the dwell- 
ings of his descendants until an infant is born to | 
his family, and he lives again in its body on earth . 
until death returns him to Sickagow. Thus iffany 
resemblance, real or fancied, exists between the | 
newly born infant and some deceased ancestor, | 
the friends say ‘‘ Behold, such a person has re- | 
|turned,” and the child receives hisname. Itis a 


lie Te 
ae { 


-! related that his ghost had made the ascent into | 


| school at Forest Grove had at birth a peculiar red | — 


a man who, having lost five of his relatives, desir-| _ 
ed to know their whereabouts. He went to a noted | 
tht, who summoned his yakes and made a powerful | 
medicine. The man fell down apparently dead, 
the blood gushing from his mouth and nostrils. cae 
But while his friends were mourning him the day | 
after, he suddenly stood up strong and well, and} — 


Kema, and there found his five friends enjoying its | 
pleasures, but had been himself banished to earth 
again because his spirit had not been properly an- ‘d 
nounced. 

At times spirits return even from Kema to earth, 
and are reborn in the bodies of their descendants. } 
A boy whom I have taken to the Indian training | 


mark upon his face. At once the friends said } 
‘This is Gootlow come back to live among us.” 
Gootlow was a noted chief of that family who had 
been killed by a wound in the face upon the spot | 
where the mark appeared upon the child. §So the | if ea 
boy was called by his name. ea A 
Those who are drowned in deep water have a f 
When the canoe overturns, after | 


separate abode. 2 % 
the terrible struggles and fear of the drowning }| 7 
man ashe descends through the bubbling water, | _ i. 
suddenly his feet touch firm ground, he opens) ‘ 


his eyes and beholds a beautiful country of forest | 
and sandy beach and rippling stream, where gam 
and fish and berries are plentiful, and where a 
comfortable house is ready for his occupane. 
This place is called Hayse. From it as well 


common prayer of the mother that the spirit of 

some noted worthy may animate her babe. 

But Sickagow is not the only abode of the dead. 

If a person is shot in battle, or otherwise meets 

; with a violent death, the spirit leaps free from the 

body as it falls, and opening its eyes sees a ladder 
tret ching Ey vara He ancends, in the course 


from the other places of the dead the spirit m 
return and live in its descendants. 

The tht or Indian doctor has his'special place in 
Yakeahn, the country of the Yakes or familiar 
spirits. When the it dies his body is not burned, | 
but deposited in a little house on some rocky 
point ov aati a: ‘channel which his pebbles fre- 


Ree 


i 
ig | drunkenness and immorality, for which | 

__, the wicked white men are responsible, | 
that the missi | 


cae 


WORK 


a 


quently traverse in their canoes. 
never far from his tribe, but exercises continual 
supervision over all their actions. 
the winds which waft their canoes, and when he is 
angry on account of their foolishness or irrever- 
ence he brings storm and disaster upon them. 
His canoe is always deposited by the side of his 
dead house, and in its spiritual counterpart his 
ghost traverses the waters at night, and is often 
seen by belated voyagers. 
when passing the point where the bones of the ¢hé || 
repose, will drop a little tobacco or piece of salmon : rae : : 
into the water, praying for fair winds and abun- @phool, with 68 pupils, is also in operation ; 
‘‘and the Rev. Mr. Austin is teaching | 


' room, stove, fuel and light free. 


to be doing more for the Indian youth of 


 isters’ meeting of Boston, to the noble and 
 self-sacrificing efforts of Drs. Jackson and | 


/ and their wives, and Mrs. McFarland, for | 
_| the edtcation and conversion of the Indian 


LAS es Shar 


dance of food. y 


| 

————q.+1+< > | 
ASSISTANTS WANTED. | 

Rev. 8. 
Alaska, writes as follows : 


We need three assistants very much. 1st. | 


We need a good woman as cook, to oversee 
kitchen and dining-room work. 
will be $300. and expenses out. 


the family working. 
Thus the 


$300 will be clear. She must be a good 


Christian woman with some force of char- | 


acter and government. To such an one the 
place would not be difficult. 2d. We want a 
good woman to oversee sewing and washing 
and to take charge of the girls. The salary 
of a suitable person will be $500 and ex- 
penses.out. Board can be had for $4 per 
week. She will have her room furnished. 
3d. We want a shoe-maker to teach the boys 
the trade; salary $800 and his travelling ex- 
penses. If he has a wife who is competent 
and willing, she could take charge of the 
kitchen or sewing-room at salaries stated. 
We must have help. The Industrial Train- 


‘| ing School for which the help is needed is 


under the care of, and supported by the 
U.S. Government. For further particulars 
address 
Rev. Loyat Youne, D.D., 
Washington, Pa., or, 
Rey. §. Hann Youne, 
Ft. Wrangel, Alaska, 


U1.09 
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AND WORKERS. 


THE CHILDREN OF ALASKA. 


BY THE REV, F. H. KASSON, 


The good people of this country onght | 


Alaska, Recently, Professor G. F. Wright, 
D.D., LL.D., of Oberlin, bore emphatic | 
testimony, before the Congregational min- 


Corliss, Rev. Messrs. Young and Austin 


youth at Sitka, Fort Wrangel, and other 
places. A few years avo the United States 
Army was entirely withdrawn; and the 
natives are now left to the tender mercies 


| of white men, often of low morals and dis- | 


solute lives. Nearly six hundred miners 
pass the eight months’ long winter at Fort 
Wrangel, and do much to corrupt the | 
Indians. Many of the latter sell their | 
daughters to the white traders to lead | 
lives of shame. 

It is against these terrible vices of | 


aries have to 


| a | 


His spirit is 


Her salary | 
Her board | 
will be given in consideration for overseeing | 
She will have her / 


Hall Young, of Fort Wrangel, | 


\ 


He controls 


The devout Tlinkit 


i succeeded in reducing it to 35, But these 


| school is rapidly building up again. Mrs. | 
McFarland established a school for Indian | _ 


fathers, the licentious whites persecuted 
and even imprisoned him, and nearly 
broke up his school. From 185, they 


whites, including a wicked judge, have 
been removed, and now Dr. Jackson’s 


girls at Fort Wrangel, which has since 
been removed to Sitka, An industrial 


quite a company of happy, studious Indian |, 
boys. Southern Alaska is now the home 
of several hundreds of the Metlakahtla 
Indians, whom their indefatigable pastor, 


Mr. Duncan, has raised from wild cannibals || _ 


up into a civilized and God-fearing com- 
munity. All this is good; but more ought 
to be done for these poor Indians, the 


wards of our Government, whom we ought 
to civilize, educate, and Christianize, 
Dr. Wright gives the following as the 
creed of one of the Indians who acted as 
his guide, while he was engaged in study- 
ing the Muir glacier: “I believe that God 
is the boss of us fellers, every man all. 
God loves us fellers, every man all. I feel. 
|I love God and my brothers, every man 
all. I wish every feller love Jesus, every. 
man all.” Nota bad creed. | 
Rev. Dr. William Barrows, recently 


returned to Boston from a long trip on | 


horseback through the Rocky Mountains, 
says: “I saw no liquor among the ranch- 
men. From their cabin cradles they are. 
familiar with great things; they are not 
provincial, and many of them are neither 
coarse nor depraved. Indians are seldom 
seen; there are not many to be seen. 
| Their ranks aré wofully depleted. The 
Bannocks numbered 5,000 in 1850, now 
733; the Shoshones, 8,000 in 1853, now 
| 8,087.” His guide, after thirty-four years’ 
experience among them, testified that the 
“Indians were as honest, as moral, as. 
trustworthy, and as friendly, as nine-tenths 
of the border whites.” Dr. Barrows, after 
eleven Western journeys, thinks the 
churches are not doing anything like 
enough for the sparse settlements on the 
frontier. All denominations are making 
the mistake of administering the Western 
work from the East. The facts in the field. 
and the money in the Eastern churches, 
are too far apart. Missionary boards: 
ought to be compelled to take Western 
journeys, and learn, on the ground, the 
facts about the Indian, the Chinaman, the. 
negro, and the pioneer. Our growth is 
wonderful, “The wheels of providence 
are in swiftest motion.” The great work 
in Christian civilization is to be wrought 
out beyond the Mississippi. 
This is most true. The buffalo is gone. 


we Vi otd. 


got 


The Indian is swiftly following in his 
track. The white men are pouring in like 
aflood. A great door is here open. Money 
should be poured out, and Christian men 
should hasten more swiftly to plant 
churches and Sunday-schools in each of 
these multitudinous new settlements. The 
voice of God to the American church is, 
“Arise, and enter in, and possess this great 
field.’ And “that thou doest, do quickly.” 


a fa 


| DESCRIPTION OF A CANNERY. | 


The Varied Operations of Pack- 
- jng—Future Outlook of 
i the Trade. 


Written for the CHRONICLE. 


The claims of the Karluk as a] 
|river seem small when the yolume } 
of Alaska’s other rivers is taken 
into account, but when the extent of 
the fish caught in its waters is stated it | 
will be perceived that it has great re- 
sources, entitling it to consideration. 
From its mouth to source the total 
length is from twenty-flye to thirty 
miles and at its widest parts but one- 
half of a mile. From the conforma- 
tion of the oak and rocky spit that 
separates t 


n 
) 


bygone years its 
+; embouchure was at the base of a hill 
: | now located some two miles from the 
mouth. In common with the rivers 
and streams of the Pacific coast it has. 
abar and there is no doubt that the 
violent seas that arise wheneyer a 
northeast gale is blowing haye been the 
factors that piled mounds of gravel 
and pebbles upon the deposits, grad- 
ually accumulated by the river in its 
course. At full and change of the 


NS Wows 


but during the latter part of July and 
August there is barely water enough in 
-omany places to fioat an enipty dory. 

A lake, some five or six “miles in 
circumference, is the source of the 
Karluk river, and serves as the object- 
ive point for the salmon, ‘The first 
week in Juneis usually the time when 
the run begins. For several days pre- 
vious to that date the fish may be seen 
jumping and playing along the sea- 
shore, but net venturing into the river. 
The first members of the salmon family 
to arrive are the species known as the] 
King salmon, but they do not appear | 

in sufficient numbers to repay the cost | 
of canning. They are caught, how- 
ever, for the sake of their bellies, re- 
garded as being the best for salting | 
purposes. 
From the time that the King salmon 
appear the number of red fish gradually 
increases in volume daily until the end 
of June, when the run is at. its height. 
The water in the river holds a seething 
solid mass of fish, and where a school 
masses at a single point there appears 
t3 be naught but a body of fish backs: 
and fins. At this time it is no unusual 
event to catch twenty to thirty dory 
loads of fish atone haul of the seine. | 
The fish haye been preyented from 
reaching the upper waters of the river 
by a trap situated some four miles from 
the sea, opened, however, at intervals 
| to permit them. to ascend to the spawn- 
} ing grounds near and in the lake. 
} In July the first run of red fish ‘be- 
gins to fall off, and the variety known 
‘as the “humpback” and ‘‘steel head” 
(from the conformation and color of 
the fish) arrive. During this run the 
natives catch fish for their winter sup- 
ply, drying them in the open air. 
Strange to say, when the humpback 
and steel head salmon come into the 
river, there is scarcely a red fish to be 
seen; they seem to ayoid the localities 
where the two above mentioned varie-| 
ties abound. Were it not for the preju- 
dice of consumers that requires the fish 
in acanto be of a bright red color,| 
these humpbacks ane steel heads 
would be canned; but the color of their 
flesh is of a delicate pinky white, and 
this circumstance favors their not be- 
ing caught. So far as their edible qual-) 
ities are concerned, the meat is fatter 
and of @ more tasty substance than red 
fish. The tim@is, however, not distant 
when these fish will be canned to feed) 
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e river from the sea it can || 
_.| be seen that in 


moon the tide runs with great velocity, |, 


ee darks 
y be stated that | oq 
obtaining sup- |, 
to 2500 cases every 
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m. For this past season a 
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‘|commercial value, outstripping. the bans from grease. ‘Phen the cans ket 
ae of any stream in the world, and goon ye Hele he Mech aie Se 
tar exceeding any ideas that were en- ‘them to cool and show signs of any 
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Wiaain Alaska, xs is time experienced testers examine 
[he apparsias used in catching the |piscanchar witha mela ak ty 
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on a low car in tiers and treated to a} | 
steam bath in boxes completely airand ‘ | 
steam tight. ‘ a 
After remaining the time permitted | 
for cooking, the trays are hoisted for | | 
inspection. Each can is pricked, and 
ithe hot air allowed to escape for an in- 
stant, and the hole so pricked is imme- 
diately resoldered. This operation re- 
quires care and activity. Passing this 
test, the trays of cans are then loaded 
upon trucks and placed in large iron 
etorts, where they receive their final 
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Witness, a mass of silvery )hie fish piled || tablished in a foreign market insures 
Been tee pens, and ee even after || the sale at figures over other packs. | | 
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for a long time. Still more picturesque || destination, which inthe case of Alaska |, | 
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ular efforts to get back into deeper |} defects, the percentage of reclamations 
er are simply astounding, But ||} for cece cans is yery small in a 
; 6 iy to escape in vain, and within ||| well-regulated cannery. 
} weive hours alter being caught their | That the salmon-packing industry in 
| bodies are under the ruthless knives of | Alaska is likely to assume immense 
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‘the splitters. proportions is evident. Canneries are 
- The splitting operation consists in ||| now being fitted for next season, and it 
denuding the fish of the head, tins and ||| is safe to predict that, although the 
‘tail, stripping the backbone and en-| | Karluk river supply will undoubtedly 
trails, and after the remains are thor- ||] Suffer diminution, the total pack of 
oughly washed in tanks of running | | 1889 will in the aggregate be of large 
water they are ready for the canning | proportions. 
A - tea Uetaseemasenapeaarn ees 
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surroundings a relapse into.the old manner 
of living, is not surprising. The wonder is 
that so many hold out for civilization.— 


THE WONDERFUL “SNOW 


ir education, and with the oldsavage | 


te MEN.” 
Before the coasts of Alaska and British Columbia 


were explored, doubtless the resident Indians were 
ignorant of the existence of any other race than their 


own. So when they did at last behold white men 
their astonishment was well nigh boundless. They 
were curious to know if their color was permanent and 
naturalor assumed and fading. It was owing to the 
limited number of their adjectives, no doubt, that the . 
expression +-snow men ”originated among them. Itis 
certainly economical in a region where snow abounds 
to make the word ‘‘snow”’ answer all the requirements 
of verb, noun and adjective. 

The Indians of Southeastern Alaska look upon the 
falling of much snow asacalamity. They assume it 
is a visitation of the Almighty on account of his being 
displeased with them. They assume also that witches 
enter a person and unless driven off the whole com- 
munity will continue to suffer. They banish the 
witches in much the same manner as the early settlers 
of New England did, plus some rather extravagant 
heathen ceremonies. 

Some thirty years ago, the Indians on land 
adjoining Alaska on the South, say substantially the 
first ship they had ever seen approached their land. 
It was a gunboat. They ran to the neighboring 
mountain to be safe from the frightful monster. But 
time passed and nothing disastrous occurring, they so 
far mastered their misgivings that they came down 
the mountain. They then entered their canoes and 
paddled out to inspect the leviathan. As they neared 
the immense object a man with white face and hands, 
or a “‘snow man,’’ pointed a long stick at a duck fly- 
ing overhead, a frightful noise, and fire, and smoke 
followed and the duck fell. The Indians were so bad- 
ly frightened that they all “died” in their canoes. By 

dying they meant fainting. But they soon became 
alive again and paddled to the shore. 

Soon some sailors lowered a boat and rowed ashore. 
It was desired to make a fire and the Indians began 
to rub two sticks together to obtain the necessary 
flame. Before they succeeded in the tedious process 
of producing fire, however, one of those wonderful 


| men from the monster took a little stick from his 


clothes and rubbed the end of it on his leg. The lit- 
_ tle stick began to burn at once at that end. Then 
| they all ‘“‘died’’ again. 
| When they had made the fire the Indians were going 
| to cook some disgusting dishes by putting heated 
stones in grass baskets with the food and some water. 
| It seems they had no metal utensils at that time. But 
the ‘“‘snow men” put some vessels right over the blaz- 


_ ing fire and it didnot burnup. Again the Indians 


were petrified with astonishment. The “snow men” 
then threw something (rice) in the vessel and pretty 
soon it was almost filled with maggots which the 


strangers soon began to eat with great relish! They 
| all “died” again. The “snow men” then poured out 
| some other liquid into a cup and gave it to one of the 
| Indians. He drank it and in a few moments he lay 
| down and ‘‘died”’ (dead drunk). 
| Thinking that the strangers had killed him, his 
friends were going to avenge his death. Then the 
“snow men” made signs to the effect that they could 
open holes in the mountain’s side and make great balls 
and fire fly out at them which would make even more 
dead than their ‘‘dead’’ comrade. After a while the 
“dead”? man astonished his friends by coming to life 
and earnestly begging the snow men to give him some 
more of that death-dealing liquid. They all died 
again. And so the account runson. The astonish- 
ment and dread produced by the “‘snow men’s” super- 
natural deeds causing the Indians to “die” s0 many 
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9 Seizures Made Last Year Be- 
cause the U. 8. Gove! it Did Not De 
sire to Have Side Issues Raised Pending 
Negotiations Connected With the Fish- 
eries Treaty. — 


# 


Wasuineton, Feb. 8.—The proposed 
investigation of the house committee on 
marine and fisheries, relative to the orders 
given to the commander of the U. S. rey- 
enue cutter Rush: last summer, is pretty 

certain to result in a revival of the agita- 
Bee as to the jurisdiction over Behring’s 
Sea. 
stated before the committee that he re- 
ceived secret orders from the treasury de- 
partment relative to the seizure of British 
or other vessels in those waters, the nature 
of which he did not care to communicate, 
and referred the committee to the treasury 
department for information. The commit- 
tee called upon the treasury department 
for that information, but has not yet ob- 
tained a reply. A movement was begun 
in the house to call upon the treasury de- 
ment for a copy of the order. 
__ From other sources it is ascertained that 
| the order was that while the vessel was to 
_}continue its original cruise in Alaskan 
| waters ostensibly for the purpose of pre- 
‘venting the illicit capture of seals, no 
seizure should be made of either British 
or American vessels last season. It is 
‘also stated that the British minister -was 
privately informed that no seizures would 
be made. The information was circu- 
lated privately also in Canada, asa result 
‘of which a large number of Canadians 
‘made a profitable catch of seals in Beh- } 
| ring Sea. Itis also stated that an even 
larger number of Canadian vessels will 
‘fit out this season for a similar expedition. 


‘The suggestion is made that the govern- 


‘ment did not desire to have any side 
issue raised pending the negotiations con- 
nected with the fishery treaty, and this 
secret order to the commander of the 
Rush was part of a policy by which it was 
hoped to avoid unnecessary trouble. 

' The treasury department has called 
upon the commander of the Bush for the |} 
return to that department of this order. 
Itis said prominent republicans in con- 
gress in the two Houses are in possession 
of information as to the nature of the or- 
der, if they have not a copy, and the 
‘action of the treasury department will be 
made the subject of a searching inquiry 
‘in both Houses. 
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WOMAN’S COMMITTEE 
Air 7 oF HOME MISSIONS. L556 a 
tev. John McFarland and family, who | 
spent last summer with friends in Jowa | 
and Ohio, returned to their mission at 
| Hoonah, Alaska. They were joyfully 
welcomed by their people, who crowded 
down to the landing to meet them when 
the steamer Idaho came in. With the re- | 
turning ones was a young stranger only | 
six weeks old—a very small missionary to 
Alaska, but who can te}l what the little life | 
can teach? | 
It was Sabbath morning, and as the 
steamer could remain but a short time, an 
unusual but very impressive baptismal serv- 
ice took place there on the beach. Dr. 
Jackson took the babein his arms, and dip-! 
ping his hand in the ocean baptized the! 
child in the name of the triune Jehovah— 
the God of its fathers. The ceremony was. 


followed by singing by a delegation of | 
children from the Sitka Industrial Training | 
School. In conclusion the children chanted | 
the Lord’s Prayer, and all present joined in - 
singing the doxology. It must have been 
a strange sight to the young Alaskans, ac- | 
customed to the very different treatment of | 


It appears the captain of the Rush || 


| one other village still like to make drink, 


| tend, as they think it too hard to learn En- 


_ came; their faces are brighter, and they are 


the infants in the'r homes, i 
Alaskan babe is Lorn” says one describing | 
the customs of the country, 
rubbed with grease and tightly rolled up in 
a skin padded with grass, where it is kept 
for the first year. If it cries too loudly, its | 
head is held under water to teach it to be | 
| still. If the babe is a boy and has a curly 
lock on his head, he is destined to be a doc- 
| tor; if he has any resemblance to a depart- 
| ed ancestor, he is supposed to be that person. 
returned, and gets his name. Children are 
sometimes put to death because the parents 
think they are too numerous. The infant 
is. carried out into the woods, its mouth 
| filled with grass to stifle it, and it is left to 
perish. The child that is allowed to live, 
however, gets very little care during the 
first years of its life, and many children die 
of colds and diseases before they are five 
years old.” When the Idaho steamed away, 
leaving Mr. McFarland and his family at | 
Hoonah, it closed the gates to the outside j 
world for the Jong winter, and left them cut 
off f:om all communication, even from mails, 
until next March or April. No congenial 
| friends within reach for companionship or 
aid. No physician at hand in case of ill- 
ness; only the mission family, surrounded 
by ignorance and heathenism. When we 
give up some little luxury and drop the dol- 
lar it would have cost into the mission box, 
we call that self-sacrifice. How many of us 
ever think what it costs our brave workers | 
to plant and guard the banner of the King 
on all these lonely outposts? 
A letter from Mr. McFarland, written 
just before their summer vacation, says: 
We daily expected the arrival of the Leo, 
which would bring our teacher, but neither 
put in an appearance, so I have had the 
school all to myself. Gov. Swineford made 
us a Short visit, the 16th of last November, | 
which resulted in the arrest of two makers 
of hoochinoo, and about one hundred gal- 
lons of the vile stuff was thrown away. 
The Indians did not attend church as well 
for a while afterward, but toward the close 
of winter, when their feasting was all over, 
they did better. Our school was not quite 
so large as last winter, as the Indians from 


» 


and were afraid of the law. No adults at- 


glish, and don’t like to get wood. Our rule | 
for getting wood keeps a good many from 
school, such characters as would be hard to 
control and a hindrance to the best interests 
of the school. Our oldest Indian doctor 
failing to cure a case of pneumonia, be- 
came ashamed and cut his hair off, which 
ended his profession. Capt. Harry Martin, 
of the schooner Baird, from Port Townsend, 
who brought us home last August, has estab- 
lished a store here, which isa great benefit 
to our people. I hold morning service in 
the schoolroom, and in the evening preach 
in one of the houses of the ranche, hoping | 
in this way to reach all with the gospel. 
We can see a great difference in the dress 
and behavior of our children since we first 


more desirous to learn. We had three wed- 
dings among our pupils in the Indian fash- 
ion and one in the Christian way. The old 
people are chained in darkness with the 
bonds of superstition; you cannot reason 
with them; they don’t want to be convinced. || 
Nothing but the Spirit of God given through |) 
the continued preaching of his word can || 
change their hearts. 

The training school at Sitka has now one || 
hundred and fifteen boys and girls, repre- 
senting eight different tribes. Many of 
these wereShomeless waifs. The building, 
or buildings, of the school are beautifully 
situated, commanding an outlook over bay 
and islands, while back of them rise the || 
Stately snow-capped mountains. A late ad- 
dition to the buildings is the carpenter’s 
shop, and their neat little cottages have | 
also been erected near, as homes for some 
of those trained in the mission. A recent 
letter from Mr. Austin, says: 


hen an | 

credit to the mission. When all the tools | 
“it is well | that nd’ | 
'us are received, it will prove to be one of |, 


| the lee of an island, and sleep, or try to, on 


.am gone home to Tongass. 


‘| brought from Alaska. 


fine one, and is 


earpenter-shop is ¢ 


Our a 


that the excursionists have promised to se 


the most useful buildings of the station. 
The boys came in on November 18, in a 
driving rain-storm. Two inches of snow 
fell while they were away, and they were 
unable to reach Sitka the same day they 
started, and had to anchor at night under 


the raft with the waves dashing almostover 
it at times and the rain pouring down over 
them in torrents. I cannotunderstand how 
flesh and blood can stand such exposure. It 
makes my heart ache to think of it. I fear 
we shall lose.a whole raft of our noble boys 
sometime, getting wood at this time of year.” 

Mrs. Tillie Paul, one of our native teach- | 
ers, whose husband was drowned while they 
were at Tongass, is now at Sitka. She] 
wrote sadly of leaving the mission field 
which had been their happy home, and 
where it seemed they were to accomplish so 
much. ‘‘How the people mourned when I 
left! Their great desire was for me to re- 
main, but what can I do with my three ba- 
bies? Butl hopethat after a while I will 
be able to go back tothem. Yes, I learn | 
to love my husband’s own people as 
Ruth loved her husband’s own people. 
I don’t blame her when she said 
to her mother-in-law, ‘Where you die I will 
also die, and your people shall be my peo- 
ple.’ I know I felt just what she felt atthe 
time, but I had left mine according to your 


desire. God has been very kind to me dur- | 
ing my illness.” ater she writes from 
Sitka: 


J was on board the steamer five days. I 
was so glad and thankful when [ arrived. | 
The three little ones kept me very busy,and | 
I have not been very strong ever since I. 
had that trouble; and the trouble with the 
children almost took away ali my strength._ 
I almost fainted when I got up to the house. 
Mr. Kelley did not know of my arriving. | 
Every one is so kind tome, but sometimes 
I would forget myself of thinking where I | 
I was very | 
comfortably fixed, and the children were 
socontented. I like the serving depart-. 
ment very much. We had a lot of mend- 
ing yesterday, and we have to make a lotof 
dresses for winter. The girls can stitch | 
very well. We have some knitting to do, 
but we don’t have much time to knit. I 
had to go up to the sewing-room atnine ~ 
o'clock. I take Willie and the baby with | 
me, and he was so good; he would sit on) 
the floor for hours and hours until dinner 
time, and then go up again at one o’clock 
and come back at half-past four in the even- 
ing. I have one room in which to cook and 
sleep, but itis so comfortable. 1 thank the 
dear Lord for all my dear friends, and all 
his kind care and goodness. I know that 
everything he does is for. my good, but so 
hard, so hard, to part on this earth. 


Mention was made a few weeks since of 
Mrs. Paul’s little son, as one of the children 
When her husband, 
Louis Paul, was drowned, he was in com- 


THE salmon busi- | 
ness is very lively 
in Alaska.- The. 


pany with Prof. Saxman, one of the gov- Northwest Trading | 
ernment teachers, and the two perished to-| Company and the 
gether. Mrs. Saxman, who has no child-| Chilcat Packing 
ren of her own, asked to be allowed to} Company, at Chil- | 
adopt the four-year-old boy of Mrs. Paul,| cat, are nearly 


and it was to this new home in western 
Pennsylvania that the little fellow was sent. 


Sine 


ready for business, © 
having each a very 
large cannery. 
They expect to put | 
up 20,000 cases this — 
, season, and also several thousand barrels of salt — 
salmon. They will do well, as the salmon in these | 
waters are in great abundance and of excellent 
quality. Besides these there are numbers of smaller 
canneries and places at which they are salting sal- 
mon, The Northwest Packing Company at Killis- 
noo are making great work among the codfish. 
They are drying and boxing it for market. This 
will soon be a great industry for the country, and 
the small price at which fish can be bought makes 
it an easy matter to compete with the East. 
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. ealing in Behring’s Sea. 
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ne Whole Matter Submitted to the Senate by 


the President—The Seizure and Sale of the 
British Vessels—Negotiations With Euro- 
pean Powers—The Whole Question Now 
Under Discussion by Representatives of 


the Various Governments Interested. 
——»———- 


(Special to Tur CoLONIST.) 


| Wasutneron, Feb. 12.—The President 
| to-day sent to the Senate a mass of docu- 
| ments prepared by the state department 
in response to the Senate resolution, ask- 
ing the President to communicate all cor- 
respondence with Great Britain respecting 
the right of fishing, taking seal, or navi-, 


ntl to which the 

enter into such “arra 
government of the Uni 

ill prevent the citizens 

it ountry.from killing seal in Beh- | 

ing’s Sea at such times and places, and |. 

by such methods, as at present are pur-| 

sued, and which threaten eres 


} 
THE SPEEDY EXTERMINATION 


of those animals, and consequent serious | 
loss to mankind.” To this the govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, Russia | 
and Japan made favorable responses, but 
Sweden and Norway refused to take part, 
becaase its people were not engaged or 
interested in seal fishing.. Bayard sent to 


gating in Behring’sSea. The circumstan-’ 


_ ces regarding the seizure or release of any | 


British vessels by the United States; any’ 
regulations concerning the taking of seal, 


_of the United States, and not against citi-) 
zeus or vessels of other countries. 

Secretary Bayard in a note to the Presi- | 
dent says: ‘‘As heretofore announced to 
Congress, negotiations are pending witha 

|| view to the protection of seal life in the 
|| Behring’s Sea by international arrange- 
'}ments. Enough of correspondence to dis- 
| close the general purpose-and scope of 


the arrangement sought for is herewith || — 


submitted.” 
THE CORRESPONDENCE 


isin five parts: ‘he first relates to the 
seizure of British sailing vessels in Beh- 
ring’s Sea; the second, negotiations for the 
conclusion of treaties for the protection of 
fur seals in the Behring’s Sea with France, | 


adian correspondence relative to the seiz- 


Sea, Alaska, the Sea of Okkotsk and the 
Russian ukase of 1821; the fifth, treasury 
| regulations to determine and settle the 
claims growing out of the seizures of seal- 
ing vessels by United States cruisers. 
| Minister West, on April 18th, 1888, 
| proposed to Secretary Bayard to organize 
a mixed commission, to which the secre- 
tary replied it was preferable to await the 
judgment of the apellate court in the 
premises, the cases still being on the 
docket. Then on the 30th of April, Lord 
Salisbury, through Minister West, sug- 
- “gested that an extention of time be al- 


lowed for the appeal in the order to have } 


the settlement closed by 
DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATION. 


On May 28th Secretary Bayard told 
'Minister West he favorably viewed the 
‘proposition, but it transpired the pro- 
_prietors of vessels condemned in Alaska 
failed to “appeal in’ time and 
| Attorney-General Garland reported he 
knew no way by which the decrees of 
condemnation could be reviewed. Then 
on August 6th, Minister West asked Sec- 
retary Bayard to postpone the sale of the 
vessels until the question of the legality 
of the seizures could be legally settled, 
which was done, bonds being taken in lieu 
of the vessels. This did not suit the own- 
ers, however, who thought the appraise- 
“ment excessive, and after much corres- 
| pondence the sale was ordered (Nov. 14th, 
1888,) to take place at-once, and thus the 
matter stands. No further com- 
‘munication having bee had with 
the authorities of Washington Ter- 


the correspondence relative to the conclu- 
sion of the treaties for the protection of 
the fur seals in. Behring’s Sea, includes 
‘ins ru ion wt 


2, 


instructions were to iny 


our ministers on Feb. 7th, 1888, a sketch 
of the system_of regulations for the pur- 
pose indicated, which was to prevent the 
killing of fur seals north of fifty degrees 
north latitude, and between 160 degrees 
west and 170 degrees east longitude, 
between April 15th and Nov. Ist. Rus- 
sia wanted to include in the prescribed 


he 
fh 


Oo carry on and complet 
ttal and moral developmen 
the training school, thus .avoiding 

rtune of. having him unlearn, by. aed 
Once associating with his family again, all that. 
had been taught bim. A large audience was 


the work for the Indians, as well ag’ io) a 
other charitable organizations, Bimini) 


Seated s aaa sence 


it m 


area that part of Behring Sea in which 


the islands are situated, and the sea of Bs 


and whether or not any such regulationg | Okkotsk, to which the United States |') 


vare enforced against the citizens or vessels 


agreed. The matter is under discussion | | 
now by the representatives of various 
governments interested at London. 
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_ (Phe Alaska Indians, 


of Indian educationin Alaska, will address 


| man very familiar with the subject. 


Germany, Great Britain, Russia, Japan, | Mw. [ ©) fils Ae | 
Sweden and Norway; the third, to Can- |. The Uartford Courant, 

ure of British vessels; the fourth, prior | 
correspondence relative to the Behring’s |. 


| the public this evening at 8 o'clock at Center | 


ehurch chapel, on ‘‘Alaska and Alaskans.” It 
is a very interesting theme handled by a 
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ALASKA AND THE ALASKANS. 


_ An Interesting Talk by the Rev. it 
Nierde dou Jackson, Sam 
__. The Rey, Sheldon Jackson, superintendent | 
of Indian education in Alaska, gave an in- | 
structive talk last evening in the lecture | 
room of the Center church on that country 
and its inhabitants. The speaker, who was | 
introduced by the Rev. Dr. Walker, began 
by relating the story of an Indian prince who 
was prepared to swallow almost everything |) 
} the missionery told him about the United States | 
»except his statement that water became con- | 
_gealed here and that men walked upon it.. The 
speaker proposed to make some remarkable 
statements concerning Alaska, but they were all } 
true. According to the recent government sur- | 
-vey it contains nearly 800,000 square miles or as | 
“much as all the territory in this country east of 
. the Mississippiriver. It extendsso far west that 
San Francisco may truly be said to be the ce 
‘tral city of our territory, It has some of the 
largest rivers on the continent; one of them 7 
haying a mouth seventy miles across, while for |, 
1,000 miles of its course its banksare five miles 


ritory, where the vessels were lying |) 


sent by Mr. Bayard to our} 4 
France, Germany, Great 
, Russia, Sweden and Nor | 3 


apart. The speaker then called attention to fi 
_ Alaska’s great mountains, one of them, Mount |; 
St. Elias, rising to a height of 19,500 feet. It has |, 
sixty-one volcanoes, many of them active, and 


Th last season, drew thither over 2,000 
to . The speaker quoted the oft-repeated 
BSS 'n, that Alaska is a worthless country | 
and then proceeded to point outits falsity by 
gi sta es showing the magnitude of its” 
sea d other industries, as well as | 
sources. ‘The forests are the 
ntouched timber in the coun- } 
ation, the eta ee would 
ise to bless the memory of | 
table lumber famine 
t discussed ; ; 
authentic re 
er temp 


| Thirty-second-st., the president, Mrs. Irving, — 
The most important husiness tran ted 9 
| the appropriation of $500 for the building of a ottage it 
fhe business session was followed by a public 
As 


| the chair, 


ok theip own languiige. The «Rey. Dr. Shel 
The Rey. Sheldon Jackson, superintendent | Unite} St-tes “agent of Education in Alaska, a 
20 2 


m8 
The New-York Jndian Ass%c'at'on met. yes erda: 
noon at Mrs. Theodore Irving’s school, No 


“Alaska, 
mecting, at which Archdeacon Kirkby, ree 
Church, Rye, N. Y., gave.an- account of ihe “m. 
customs and hib'ts of the Indians of Alaska, - 
was the first missionary who pushed his way 
beyond the Arctic Circlé, going there about. tw: 
years ago. Much work has b-e 5 
teaching {he Ind’ans and in pre 


OR 


ek £718 a 
DELAYED. 
The following humorous sketch from the Louis- 
yille Courier-Journal, a Democratic paper, illus- 
trates the hardships and isolation of Alaska Ter- 
ritory, and also how tantalizing it is to want to 
know and yet be kept in ignorance by the failure 
of another’s memory. 


aoe 


The news from America travels slowly, in de- 
fault of regular communication, but the American 
inhabitants, most of whom have recently removed 


|| there, are keen to hear all the political develop- 


ments from home. 

They were particularly interested in the outcome 
of the Republican Presidential Convention at 
Chicago, as the latest papers they received seemed 
to indicate a warm contest between the eminent 
Republicans, with Grant leading. 

It happened that a ship left San Francisco for 
Alaska several days after the nomination had been 
made, and, after several months’ sailing, entered 
Sitka bay. 

The little town was aroused, and every Ameri- 
can in the place, boiling over with curiosity, rushed 
down to the pier to hear the news. A boat put off, 
and in a few minutes the skipper, a blunt and 
honest old tar, with all his heart in his ship, came 
ashore. 

His kindly eye was beaming with pleasure at the 
cordial reception in store for him. No sooner had 


were upon him, shaking his hands and inquiring 
who was nominated at Chicago. 

“Nominated for what ?” asked the old skipper in 
tones of surprise. 

“For President—by the Republicans!” cried his 
listeners. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” responded the tar, with a bright 
smile, and the crowd felt a great relief. ‘Lemme 
see,” began the old fellow, as his countenance 
darkened with thought. 

“Lemme see, now; I heard his name; it was— 
ah,” and he paused and scratched his head, while 
the crowd hung breathless for his word, “I heard 
his name—yes, I heard it, but I can’t recollect it.” 

The honest tar had evidently given politics no 
attention, and on his voyage the light of Garfield’s 
fame had expired. : 

The Alaskans concluded after a council that it 
was not Grant, because the skipper would have re- 
membered him, and that it was not Sherman, be- 
cause he was interested in the Seal Company, and 
the sailors would have been familiar with his 
name. 

They agreed on Blaine, then, and probably don’t 
know any better yet. They will not hear of the 
result of the election until next May. Happy peo- 
le—if they are Democrats. 


present, among which were many prominent in | of 


his foot touched the sand than the anxious citizens 


anne 
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‘ka yablished in this ¢ 
that groat peninsular f 


is not disposed to consider that region a very valuable 


“aequisition, “It is e curious’ tact,” he said the other 


Petia 


a that the United States has yet to derive the first 
ae 


of benefit from any one of the long list of sources 


jar 


' ofingome enumerated by Mr. Sumner, while tho oné 


valuable resource ot Alaska, the fur sea} fisheries, was 
“not menticned by him, nor by any one in the debate in 
_ either House of Congress. 
of it in this country at the time. 

“Didn't ths Russians know about. it themselves ?” 


“Oh, yes; the seals were discovered in 1786, and | 


the fisheries began soon after, in a small way, but the 
Russiaus nevermanaged them in such away as to 
make them very-protitable. 


upon them and, I think, concealed their existence,” 


‘Sitka, labelled it ‘Alaska salmon,’ 


Tn taet, nothing was known: 


| 


Dee placed little value | 


T reminded Mr, Elliot that United States ofticials in| 


fs brought back very glowing accounts 


of the climate and resources of the country. 


__ “IT know it,” he said; “but when they lose their 
Government positions did you ever hear that one went 


who haye been in Alaska on official business during 


the last twenty years would fill a column of a news. 
ser, and a maiority of them have in books, reports, | 


Bo ra or interviews praised the country ; but there 
es enone of them there to-day. They can’t even stay 


m Washington and are alwnysin mortal tear test 
ebody is intriguing againat them. So you see in 
the newspapers accounts of their coming here to in- 
\ terest somebody in ‘developmg.the evuntry.’ Gov- 
ernor Swinetord is here. now, and lis progress has 


r 
Vanmpsce that like the rest he is coming to devise 
‘means to ‘develop the country,’ but it is a significant 
tact that the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, whois a mission 
in Alaska, and'who has been here for some time, 
doesn’t think that Governor Swinesvrd is the proper 
inan to be at the -h 


i aie ile tart while Governor Swinetord 
has just g@fnted that the Rev. Sheldon Jackson has 
stolen. the livery ot Heaven to serve the Devil in, 
_ With the Rev. Sheldon Jackson in Washington, under 
_ these circumstances, Sitka is not a very comfortable 
Place for Governor Swinetord this winter.” 

The mention ot Mr. Jackson suggested an inquiry in 
“regard to the success of the missionaries in- Alaska 


« 


 *¥he Greek Churoh scems exactly to meet the needs 
of the Innuits. or Esquimeux,” said Mr. Elliot, * but 


“comparatively little progress has been made toward 
the conversion of the Indians. There bas been a mis- 
‘sion church at Sitka ever sinoe 1808, but the ex- 
perience of the Russian missionaries was not very 
different irom that of our own. .Tho Indians beoowe 


‘very pious, and ure eager to join the church, if they | 
‘got enough tobacco and red cloth; but when once the | 
Falshibution has been mude their zeal -cvols uff and it | 
takes an equal awount ot tobacco and red cloth to | 


arouse their interest aguin the next year. I thuk 


‘mean to say is that contact with degraded white 


the teaching and example ot the miss:onaries.” 
‘Mr. Elliot said that Alaska has no agriculture and 
© can haye any. Cereals will grow aud grow, 


atmosphere, they never have ripened, and never will; 
“potatoes ripen only one year out of three; cattle aud 
sheep cannot live in a country that is unable to 
roduce grain and root ly 


“ Well,” he said, one extremely valuable mine has 
been found in Alaska after twenty years of patient 
gearch—the Treadwell mine, on the east shore ot 
Douglas Island. The lode consists of a broad mass 
{low-grade gold carbonate inclosed by weil-detined 
walls 150 teet apart. A 120-stamp will has been 
erected -and 300 men are at work in this sheltered 
i at tide water, and the mino is paying handsome, 
ith this exception there isno other mining 
ry worthy of the name; but there are 800.0r 
1,009 men in the country every year looking for ore. 
difficulty of prospecting for the. precious metals 
a, and especially ia the Sitkan archipelago, 
- best indications aro, isa thousand tunes 
he coast divide ot the Rocky Moun- 
@ everything trom the water's 
1e is covered by the densest of 
{ mosses aud ferns Conceal 
ouly when the paths of 
that fe une has a 
. The rock 
heather, and above that, 
6 rocks ne etki by 
1 is 1 abun- 
) or 


men has a httle more than offset the elevating effects | 


8 and moorlands. 
red by the thickest of al | 


back there to settle? The names and titles of the men | 


» while they are in office; they can get no news | 


. telegraphed to the newspapers from every im- | 
nt point-on his route since he leit San Francisco, | 


ead of the civil government ofa 


t the net result of eighty yeurs of missionary work | 


but, on account of the extreme humidity of the | 


junule and undergrowth. - 


= 


ine sitions Mo yl ie 
| myself am interested in ( ) | 
Kodiak Island and know trom Mick ox perienes hat 
can bedone. A few years ago there was danger of 
the Columbia River fisheries giving out, and ive oihb 
men and I conceived the idea that there would Be 
proit in putting up Alaska salmon and bupplyin ts 
part the San Francisco market.- We pat in $15,000 
capital and started operations. But the season bet : 
We sent our first fish to market, some adventurers: He t 
up a lot of dog salmon, an inferior, oily variety, Mi 
; : 1 aad sold it in S 

Fraucisco. The next year, when we SP hee vig Ser 
iiue article, everybody was disgusted with Alisks 
salmon and we had great difticulty.in selling it Th oy 
too, the Fish Commission restocked “the” Columbia 


River, and our business was rui 
uined, Wo : 
pay expenses.” : Ley 
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Crimes and Outrages Charged Against 
the Seal Company. 


WHERE SLAVERY STILT. EXISTS. 


ee | 
mnt 


poration May Prosper. 


Natives Encouraged to Debauchery that the Cor- | 


Hrratp Bureau, | 


Corner FIFTEENTH AND G Streets, N. W., 
Wasutincron, March 13, 1883. 


Mr, Isaac Anderson, of San Francisco, who was 
for seven years an employs of the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company and also Deputy United States Mar- 
shel at Ounalaska, has forwarded to Attorney Gen- 
eral Garland a statement of certain transactions by 
that corporation and by officials of the Department |} 
of Justice that cae, as he says, under his personal 
observation. 

Hoe states that the office of United States Commis- 
sioner at Ounalaska is held by ove Joseph B, John- 
ston, a protégé of the company, who has never taken 
an oath of office or furnished any bond for tho 
faithful performance of duty, as required by act 
of Congress. 

One Ola J. Nelson appearod before Johnston and 
laid claim against John Gardiner, a resident of 
Unga, in the sum of $1,000, whereupon Johnston, to 
obtain jurisdiction of the case, split the claim into 
four suits of $250 each and sent Dr. Call, the com- 
pany’s resident physician, in a steamer furnished by 
Rudolph Neuman, the company’s manager, to bring 
Gardiner to Ounalaska. ‘The case was then heard in 
private in the company’s house, instezd of in the 
court reom furnished by the government, and 
Gardiner, undor threat to send him to Sitka as a 
criminal, paid the $1,000 and $100 tor the expenso 
of sending after him, besides the Commissioner's 
fees. 

Anderson says that the plaintiff also paid Dr. Call 
$100 and a like amount to Barry, the Deputy Col- 
lector of Customs, who, with Neuman, the manager, 
had assisted Johnston in the management and dis- 
position of the case. No roport of the proceedings 
orreturn of the fees and charges levied and col- 
lected has been made to the District Court of Sitka, 
as required by the law, 

SYSTEMATIC FRAUDS CHARGED. 

Anderson further states that in June last the com- | 
matriler of the revenue steamer Bear delivered to 
him, as deputy marshal, one Charles Hastings, 
charged with murder, and that on the following day 
Jubhnston took Hastings from the custody of Ander- | 
son and sent him away to work in a mine owned by 
Nouman, and that he was still thero when Anderson 
last hoard from him. a RAY 
} Jolnsto is further charged by Anderson with 
tailing to enter upon record at the District Court 
any of 1 ia_ proceedings as Commissioner, or to 
make return of any ollections in that char- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


; are swift ‘o make seizures of rival enterprises upon 


seized vessels and cargoes of sealskins, on the way 
to Siuka, the sealskins were taken out of the vessels 
and putinto the company’s wareliouse, where the 
tape and seals placed on them by Anderson 10r 
safety, till the Marshal at Sitka could be heard from, 
were broken and interior pup skins substituted for 
a considerable number ot the original seizures. 

On attempting. to get at the particulars of the 
broaking of the seals Anderson was assaulted by 
Neuman, the manager, aud. Johnston, the Commis- 
sioner, He also s ates that during the past fishing 
season some twelve thousand skins seized by the 
reyente vessels were, against his protest, put into 
the company’s waréhouse instead of the warehouse | 
belonging to the United States, and that lis at- 
tempts to get acount of the skins were prevented 
and a revolver flourished against him by one of 
Neuman’s employés. He also states that Neuman | 
rendered a bill for storage at eight times the regular 
tariff rate for storage and labor. 

: DEBAUCHING THE NATIVES. 

Anderson charges the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany with shipping io Ounalaska, by connivance of 
the customs officers, large quantities of vile intoxi- 
cants marked ‘‘bay rum” and ‘'Mack’s Extract,” and 
also with engaging in the manufacture of a native 
drink called kenass, and that these beverages, with 
whiskey and malt liquors, are dispensed freely to 
the natives to cheat them-out of their otter and seal 
skins. He adds that the Greck priests are encour- 
aged to intoxication and tempted io debauch the 
native women, and that the drunkenness, profanity, 
turbulence, lewdness and forcible violation of 
wo:nen that go on habitually about and upon the 
company’s premises and in the dwellings of its 
officers and employés would stagger belief. He 
alleges that drunkenness, insanity, degradation and 
mortality are steadily increasing amoue¢ the natives 
as the result of the subordination of their interesis | 
to the prosperity of the company and the supre- 
macy acquired by it over every body residing within 
the Territory or connected with its ostensible gov- 
ernment. 

He declares that no competing industries are per- 
mitted to establish themseives in Alaska, the large |) 
ones being bonght out and the small ones sup-. 
pressed, and he gives an example of suppres- 


sion in the case of J. W. Armsworthy, 
a petty trader at Belkofsky, who was ar- 
rested on a false charge of resisting an 


officer, put in irons and carried about from one sta- *| 
tion to another in a company’s vessel, then shipped 
in irons, by a company’s vessel, from Ouna- 
Jaska to San Francisco, 2,160 miles distant, thence 
taken to Sitka, 200 miles, and liberated, his family ; 
being left destitute and his business and property 
| 
| 
| 


des:royed. 

Finding that the company might be held liable for 
damages for its share in these proceedings, the com- 
mitment papers in the commissioner’s office at 
Ounalaska were withdrawn by advice of the com- 
pany’s counsel and other papers substituted to give 
color of justification for the arrest and deportation 
of Armswoithy. 

SEALS KILLED IN VIOLATION CF LAW. 

Anderson alleges thatin violation of the law and 
the contract with the Yreasury Department the 
company’s agents and employés precure the killing 
yearly of from ten thousand to filteen thousand pup 
sealsin protecied waters, the agent at Ounalaska 
supplying firearms and paying eighty cents each for 
the sEins of the pups so unlawfully killed; also that 
every your hunting parties were fitted out by the | 
agent, and that the past season even a vessel was | 
fitted out and sent to the other hunting grounds in 
the close season, contrary to law aud the regulations 
of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Anderson declares that the revenue cutters of 
the Uniteu States never interfere with the unlawful |, 
operations of the Alaska Commerciai Company, but 


information supplied by the company, as in the case 
of McCallum & Uo. at Unger Island, from whom the 
steamer Rush seized goods of the identical kind and 
quality openly and constantly sold by the company 
at Ounalasia, } 

lie admits, however, under the prosont control ex- 
ercised by the company in that part of the Terri- 
tory of which Ounalaska is the moiropolis, it 1s 
quite impossiblo for any public ofiicer to live or per- 
1orm his duties except in subservyiency to Neuman, 
the company’s manager at that station. He appends 
a curious letter, which is given herewith in fall:— 

VERITABLE SLAVERY. 
“OonaLaska, Aug. 19, 1887. 
“Mr. Issac ANDERSON, Deputy U. S$. Marsha}, Dis- 
trict ot Alaska:— 

“Sir—The position you offered me, and the salary 
at $30 per month, as watchman of the several priza 
vessels in your charge, is. very suitabie to me, as [ 
haye nothing in the world to do at present,or any way 
to earn a living, as lam unablo to hunt. But lam 
very, sorry and regret very much to say that 1 daro 
not accept of your offer, as the agont, Mr. Kh. Neu- 
mun, of the Alaska Commercial Company, is against 
it, anu does not like ov wish me to do so. 

“Reason why, Ido not know, except that be must 
rule us Alaska people, You well understand thas 
his power around here is supreme, so it will not do 
for me, or, in fact, forany of us Alaska poople to 
subject ourselves to his vengeance, which will be 
sure (o befall us if we do anything against his will, 
as our very existence depends entirely upon him 
and his store, Besides, my boy is at Belkofsky, and 
he will probably refuse him a passage over here, as 
ho alrearny gives me to ‘understand that much if I 
accept the position you offer me. ; 

“His many promises are seldom fulfilled, but his 
powor is such thatali of us Alaska people are the | 
company’s slaves and must abide by their agent’s | 
decision, and I will haye to do soin this case, but 
with an earnest hope that the American public 
will some day understand fully that slavery is yet 
carried on in. the Geeniane ipa full blast—at 
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From B hring’s ‘Sea. 
Sam TEAR eee, MkbG ee ae hau 


ter from the treasury de-| 


structing him to publicly warn 
ealers from Behring’s Sea. 


eads as follows:— 


‘Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Secretary, } 
N(D. C.), March 5, 1888.) 
Customs, San Francisco, Cal,— 
Referring to department's 
u of the 16th March, 1886, 


tting out of expeditions to 
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WOMAN’S COMMITTEE 


OF HOME MISSIONS. 


We think of far-off Alaska as bleak and | 
cold, but here comes a letter from Miss | 
Mathews, of Juneau, enclosing a bit of | 
beautiful Alaskan moss, feathery and fern- | 
like, as if it had grown in the tropics, and | 
the letter more than the moss breathes a | 
story of summer for Alaska—a summer of | 
warmth, light and love. It is coming: 

For so long we were not settled as to what 
we would do. We had expected to go back 
to Chilcat, of ccurse, but the boaid wanted | 
Mr. Willard to stop here and look at the 
work, There had been a Baptist mission- | 
ary who had built a church and dwelling- 
| house at an Indian village about twenty- 
|| five miles from here, among the Tahkoe In- 
dians. He came on his own responsibility 
and on his own money; but they had to go 
east, and circumstances arose which made 
it necessary for them to remain. They gave 
| their buildings to the board of our church, 
but it didnot seem best to send a missiona- 
ry to that out-of-ihe way village, andatany 
rate, most of those Indians were here now, 
so the board wished the buildings taken 
down, brought here and rebuilt, and wished 
Mr. Willard to attend to it. That has been 
done, only both small buildings were put 
| into a very pretty little church, and we | 
| found we had gottep so into the work here 

that it was hard to drop it and go back to 

Chi'c.t. A great many of our Chilcats are 

here also. We c.me very near deciding, 

however, to let the house go, as the board 
| couid make no provision tor a place for it, 
aid I ywason the point of gcing home ia 
August. But Dr. Jackson came in July, 
and he helped us to redecide togo on. He 
said the board would get to it sometime, and | 
I concluded to remain. The chureh buiia-. 
ing was so far completed that we could hold 
services in it. A church was organized 
with, 1 think, thirteen members, and we 
had our first Lord’s Supper. At our next, 


y 
~ 


| 
| 
| 


| | which we knew would come upon her in this 


|| place. We have such a good little prayer- 


| 


n the said waters may have | 
ely notice of the requirements | 
t 


| Succeed, Pray for us daily. 


whic 
more professed their faith, were baptized, 
| and united with the church. These eight 
were Chilcats— our old friends, and some of 
them had been my pupils. We have since 
lost three of our members by death—one of 
»| those who united in November. 

about the holidays. 


‘seemed to work in_ him, 
‘seemed to be growing for heaven. His 
death was happy, and we think of him with 
comfort. His wife Fanny was Mrs. Will- 
ard’s first little Indian girl. She is with us 
} in the home for the present. We did not | 
} want her to be exposed to the temptations 


|| meeting, and we have a home. As soon as 
we decided to go on with this work, Mr. 
Willard built a suitable house, small but 
comfortable, pleasant and convenient. He 
has built it with his own money, and we all 
put plenty of hard work into it. It is quite 
close to his own house, and also close tu the 
| church, 

ting-room and a small dressing-room, which 
is also my sewing-room. There isasitting- 
room for the children, a kitchen and pantry 
and two dormitories. J have a very nice 
family of children—seventeen, nine boys 
and eight girs, in ages ranging from 
five years to seventeen. They have just 
come home from school, and are laughing 
and singing and making a great deal of 
noise. 1 usually do my writing after they 
have gone to bed, when the house is quiet 
and I do not have to be jumping up to see 
what they are about. But the steamer is 
here now, and if we miss a steamer it means 
waiting until the next month, as we get and 
send mail but once a month. The boys 
get the wood, etc. Two boys take care of 
their dormitory—two doing it one week, 
then two more, and soon. The girls take 
turns at the housework, two by two, the 
little ones helping where they can. Of the 
two who cook, one attends to the baking the 
first of the week and one the last of the 
week. We bake about sixty loaves at a 
time. All the larger ones wash, iron and 
scrub. When they wash, one girl makes 
the starch, does the starching and-irons the 
fine pieces. Our two large boys, one of 
whom is the interpreter, have been with us 
for several years, and are quite well along; 
they are Chilcats. Willis is the interpreter, 
for though Mr. Willard can carry on com- 
mon conyersation with the natives in their 
own tongue, it is harder on Sunday, and he 
thinks the service loses its impressiveness. 
Henry is quite skilfulin using tools. He 
has learned from Mr. Willard, and he is 
quile careful and nice about what he does. 
He knows as much English as Willis, but is 
very shy; he could not talk. Willis is nota 
goodhand at anything, is not careful enough. 
I tell him his tongue is his talent. The chil- 
dren all attend the government day-school. 
There have been many deaths among the na- 
tives since we have been here; especially this 
winter. Our children have some of them 
had the mumps, but have gotten along very 
well. But when the disease gets among 
those who are not so well cared for, and 
' especially when it meets with their terrible 
scrofula, it is very fatal. We have had so | 
many funerals that many have in that way 
heard the gospel who would not come to 
the usual services.” 

From the ‘:Land of the Midnight Sun” | 


Onr mission work., 


wo .tnrn te California. 

ALASKA, ~~ } f 
Kiawack.— We need a few Sabbath- 

| school books and papers—old ones are as 


‘They have no written language, and are 
dependent upon us for the gospel. The 
shortest and simplest form of ‘‘The o’d, old 
story” is what we need. I[ wish to thank 
Miss A. S. Downs, of Chicago, for copies of 
THE INTERIOR and other papers, also for a 
package of pictures, which are instructive 
and appreciated by our pupils. Lastly and 
most important, we greatly need your 
prayers not only during the Week of 
Prayer, but daily. The people are ignorant 
and superstitious, yet the young Alaskans 
seem docile. But we can accomplish noth- 
ing unless *God’s spirit accompanies the 
truth to their hearts. With the Spirit’s 
blessing our mission is hopeful, and we will 


L. W. Currin, Missionary. 


elieve was in November, eight) 


He died | 
I never saw a greater |, 
changein any one than the love of Christ | 
and he 


I have such pleasant rooms—a sit- |. 


| the railway comes in for its due share 


Jin this scheme is only thirty-five miles 


according to the behests of high fashion. 


r 


good as any for our people, Henegahs. | | 
| ting with the C. P. R. to extend their tel-/ 


‘him.’ 


egraph system and steamboat service to a : 
that country. It is probable the negotia- q 
ytions will be a success and that the tele- s 

graph lines will be extended to Alaska, as. - 

the steamboat seryice are being. 9)), $e a 
labom, lash byeit. He brought sevgral hundred” * 

fro f j Afpat them on — eee 

hi eal eft | 

is ranch/near Pokgrsilc 3 PERRY all ace iis ; 

5 Railroads. ; : 


_ Major Rogers, w 


| Soon’ 


| Wales is about 1,100 miles. 


us . eR |" 
ion from Alaska.—Ploase acknowledg 
‘paper the gift of thirty dollars from thé 
of the Training Academy at Fort Wrangel, 
t the Moses of her people.” The teacher of | 
read to them a little notice of Harriet from THE 
\ nd without seeing the story of her life, they 
at once went to work and held a fair for her benefit, Their |_ 
ift is acknowledged with many thanks by Harriet. < 
", f SARAH H. BRADFORD. 
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New York, March 7, 1888. 
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Tuts is an age of stupendous schemes and | 


Prominent among these, in so far at least }, 
as the featurés of daring and magnitude }: 
are concerned, is the proposal to build a 
line of railway to connect Minneapolis and 
St. Paul with Pekin, China, and Irkutsk, 
Russia, via Victoria, B.C., and Cape Prince 
of Wales, Behring Strait, involving among 
other astonishing things the bridging of 
Behring Strait, which at the point suggested 


wide and from 20 to 25 fathomsdeep. The 
distance from Victoria to Cape Prince of | | ) 
Tt is not stated 
| who the moving spirits in this stu ndous ‘ 
| enterprise are further than that théy are | ie | 
western men, which leaves no doubt: that 
in the matter of enterprise and daring at 
east there will be nothing lacking. ; 
ALASKAN “LADIES.” \ 
“Asa man thinketh in his heart so is he,” we are | - 
told; but women farnish a curious commentary upon 
‘this in their seif-estimates of beauty. Women in Mo- 
rocco think they are handsome when they are fat, and 
the Alaskan belles think themselves charming when | 
they are black. hey are as sure of it as the Ameri- | 
can girl is of her pink-and-white beauty,—and as the | 
rule gocs in setting fashions, they all get the worth of 
their opinion, for there are enough who agree with | 
them to make it ‘‘the style’ and the standard. | 


r 
f ° 


Ludicrous as it may seem, the Alaska matrons of high 
fashion and the native damsels of the Thlinket tribes 
never make a canoe voyage without smearing them- 
selves with the black dye that they get from a eertain |“ 
wild root of the woods, or with a paste of soot and 
seal oil. 

On sunny and windy days on shore they protect 
themselyes from tan and sunburn by this same inky 


coating. ( 
On feast-days and the great occasions when they + 
wash off the biack, their complexions come out as fair 
and creamy white as the palest of their Japanese cous- | £ 
ins across the water, and the women are then seen to | ¢ 
be some six shades lighter than the tan-colored and 
coffve-colored lords of their tribe. ] 
The specimen woman at Juncau wore a thin calico | 1 
dress and a thick blue jacket. Her feet were bare, but i 
she was compensated for that loss by the turkey-red t 


parasol that she poised over her bead with the com- 
placency of a Mount Desert belle. 

She had blacked her face to the edge of her eyelids 
and the roots of her hair; she wore the full parure of 
silver bracelets on each wrist and fifteen rings orna- 
mented her bronze fingers, and a more thoroughly 
proud and self-satisfied creature never arrayed herscif 


. 
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Victoria, Saturday, March 24, 1888 


“—The Governor. of Alaska is negotia- 


- RB ho discovered the Canadian 
Pacific Pass through the Rocky Mountains, will — 
go to Alaska in order to learn, in behalf of — 


in Skiena riy 
. Of the party 


on the 20th of February 


Mark McKa 
“survivor. 


WAS IT MR. JACKSON ? 
Saw Francisco, March 14.—There is a 
Bice ote that the Rev. Sheldon referred 
o is Rey. Sheldon Jackson, the noted 
Indian missionary, and in charge of 
Indian schools at Alaska under the 
direction of the government. 
[Rev. Sheldon Jackson is well ae 


a 
in Denver—Ep. Ties. ] 


| 
} 
~~ 


THE POST-INTELLIGENOER 
LEIGH HUNT, Eprrox. | 
R, 0. WASHBURN, Mawagze, 


oe A@ Br the , W, -| 
~~ opera hopge ‘ ni i GE | 
night to CANE CARE aed, ent of | 
the scenery. for “she.” } 
¢ Rev, Sheldon Jackson, United States 
ry _$ general agent of education in Alaska, ar- 
| ~“rived here from the east Jast evening, In 
j speaking of his reported drowning, Mr. 
; 4 
f 
i 


| 
t 
| 
| 
} 
: 
: 
| 


a 


“\ Jackson said: “fhe man whe was 
* drowned was Rev. Mr, Sheldon, a Church 
Sof England missionary, and he was | 
; “drowned in the Sk<«na river, British 
: ~~ Golumbia, and not in Alaska, Doubtless 
* the similayity of ous names led to the 
“mistake. Ishall proceed to the far north }| 
atonce. Inthe morning 1 go to Victoria |) 
and from there I wil! sail for Alaska.” 


Ae ‘Sheldon Jackson Safe, 
WASHINGTON, March 16.— The rumor) 
that Sheldon Jackson, the Indian mission- 


published in a telegram from San Fran- 
Gisco, is learned to be incorrect. A gentle-. 
man in this city received a letter from Mr. | 
Jackson, dated Carlisie, Pu., March 8th, 
and stating that after March 17th his ad- | 
‘dress would be Sitks, Alaska, He intended 
‘slarting for Alaska last Monday evening, 
——- - =" a rae) a ae a + - 
rey. ST A RIN ee Se 
ons j ; Ses b as 4 ay th ; a 
Dhe® VECUUAN. 


PORTLAND, THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1388. | 
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Victoria, B, C., March 14,—Fuller particul: 
i concerning the drowning accident:oa tne Skeena 
f river are a8 follows: On the 20th of February 
f last Rey. Arthur Harold Sheldon and Mrs. Rob- 
| ert Cunningham, accompanied by three Indians, 
F Abel Wesley and Mark McKay, of the Kit-ze-De- 
lash tribefand George Prevost, a Metiakahtla, all 
left Port Essington on a trip to Motlakahtla by 
| gance. When they reached Point Lambert, 


PT a a NS 8 ee 


three miles from Port Essington, tho |} 
a 


wind  chenged from a. fair. to | 
head’ wind. The wind being now |) 
against the tide, a boisterous sea was the result, 
‘On account of the size of the waves the bow of 
the canoe was at times raised to a considerable || 
height out of the water, and would fall on the 
ext wave with great force. In one of those |, 
‘fails it split from end to end. Being split, tae || 
canoe began to fill with water. 

- Georgs Prevost wanted to reef sail, bat Mrs, 
Cunningham thought the sail smail enough. 
After atime they tried to'take down the sail, 
put its being entangled around Mrs, Canning- 
ham in some way, they were unable to do do go, 
- The canoe being almost fall of water, a strong 
gust of wind capsized ii. They all managed to 
get on top of the upturned canoe, and remained 
‘on it nearly a half hour. Mre. Caoningham |} 
and Abel Wesley were sitting naar the stern, she 
holding on to Abel’s arm. A great wave came {| 
‘and washed these two off, Abel sisking rapidly. 
but Mrs. Cunningham floated some time aad | 


nen DE. r q 
ec Mr. Sheldon had been fastened to the canos, | 
‘his hand having got into the crack, which held } 
“it fast, from which he sufferd great pain by the 
‘chafing of the parts of the canoe. Mr. Sheldon 
‘pulled outhis hand, but held it on tothe canoe 
‘or a time, until a great wave caine and washed 
him off. At this fime he appeared unconscious. || 
Her ed in the water for some time after 

this) both hands to bis face, drifting, until 


itm 


ve from the canoe, when 


sitting near the bow, 
held until he became be- 
He complained that he 

| He thon fell over 


y, an Indian, was the sole | _ 


¥ 2 Peg) Weise, 5) 
We have to thank Rey. D. Jennings, 
ho writes us from Port Essington under’ 
te of March 5th, for full particulars of 
e terrible accident by which four people 
ost their lives there, including a Jevoted 
| missionary to the Indians, Rev. Mr. Shel-. 


Victoria, March 14,—James Connor, ship. 1 Mr. § 
on and a loveable and estimable lady, 


ei panier on the Sees eens none on ~ | don 
addie house, called out to aman fo have the ||| Mrs. Robe BAe 2 oars stant, 

ahBel moved. Connor started to come out, Sisoae” aa Needless is it 
when the wheel commenced to mova, and h ye ene e whole community was 
crushed him between a bucket and the wall, || Shocked upon the intelligence being re- 
breaking three ribs and penetrating the tight eceived by the arrival of the Boscowitz 


& 


ra 


Jung. “He will probably die from his injuries. | 
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—tThe obituary notice below of Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson was in type when the tele- 
graph reversed the situation—said it was 
not our Dr. Jackson who was drowned, but 
an English missionary, whose name was 
Sheldon. But we will print it—do not like 
to waste good work. And now Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson will please notice that he has 
had his obituary in THe INTERIOR—So that 
when he does get drowned, or blown up, or | 
falls off a mountain cliff, and is dead sure 
enough—then all the notice he will get will 


be this: “Jackson is dead now for true. See 
Interior of March 22, 1888.” 
—The telegraph announces the drowning | 
of Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson and Mrs. R.: | 
Cunningham, and two Indians, in the 
Skeina River, Alaska. The particulars of 
this catastrophe are not given. Dr. Jackson 
has been for a score of years one of the most 
conspicuous men in the church. ‘This was 
not because of his intellectual ability, but 
because of his energy and intrepidity. His ' 
judgment has often been questioned in re- | 
gard to particular measures, but his cour- | 
age, zeal, sincerity and devotion have mover | 
been questionable. Any man who will do 
as much work as he has done will be quite 
likely to equal or exeeed the number of his 
mistakes. There was Ho pack-down or 
break-down to him. He would never for a 
moment allow evev his just resentments to 
stand in the way of the success of his cause. 
He could be shoved this way or that from 


| the line of his movement—but he could not | 


pe stopped or hindered from the forward 
drive toward his objective. Sheldon Jack- 
son was small in stature, not at all impres- 
give in his features. And yet there is not 
aman in the church who exceeds hini in 
the sum of accomplished work or in the 
wide and far to the future extension of his 


personal influence. 
Leyes SP ea ee 
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_ |all managed to get on top of the upturned 


towards the north ba 


here yesterday. Mr, Jennings says the | 
following are the details just as the sur-_ 
/vivor (an Indian) related them to him of 
‘one of the most melancholy accidents we 

‘have ever had to chronicle:— ren 

_ On the 20th of February last Rev. 
“Arthur Harold Sheldon, Mrs. Robert 

Cunningham, accompanied by three Indi- 

ans, viz., Abel Wesley and Mark McKay 

of the Kit-ze-lash tribe, and George Pre- 

| vost of Metlakahtla, all left Port Essing- 


{ton ona trip to Mettakahtla per canoe. 
| When they reached Point Lambert, three 
|miles from Port Essington, the wind 
| changed from fair to a head wind. The 
| wind being now against the tide = 

pos ‘BOISTEROUS SEA. 
{was the result. On account of the size 
jof the waves the bow of ,the canoe 
|was at times raised to a considerable 
| height out of the water, and would fall on 
the next wave with great force. In one 
| of those falls it split from end to end. 
Being split, the canoe began to fill with 
| water. Geo. Prevost wanted to reef the 
|sail, but Mrs. Cunninghain thought the 
{sail small enough. After a time they 
| tried to take down the sail, but the sail 
| being entangled around Mrs. Cunning-— 
{ham in some way, they were unable to do 
|so. The canoe being almost full of water, 
a strong gust of wind capsized it. They 


| canoe, and all remained on it nearly half. 
jan hour, Mrs., Cunningham and Abel 
| Wesley were sitting neac the stern, shs 
holding on to Abel’s arm. A great wave 
came and washed these two off, Abel 
sinking rapidly, but Mrs. Cunningham 
floated some time and then sank, 
Mr. Sheldon had been fastened to the 
canoe, his hand having got into the crack 
| which held it fast, frou which he suffered _ 
{great pain by the chafing of the parts of 
the canoe. Mr. Sheldon pulled o: 
hand, but 


until 


came a 
this 
‘scious, 


he sank, Geo, Provost was 
the bow astride the | oe: 
until he became benumbed wi 


and rapidly san 
survivor, all the whil stoc 
tom of the canoe holding o 
that he had thrust — 
which he kept | 
ing benumbed. T 


its place and wher 
MaMBNe thea 


flow having set 
canoe was still in 


e 
it from being floated 
water. It landed 
got near eno 
the 


i, 


ee 
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structing appliances for 
ugh the most diligent seare 
1 made only one body, that 
sley, has been found. 


athy of all the settlement around, _ 
i a so a - woes: —— q 
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‘Behring Sea and the Gloucester Fish - 
hi: 7 ermen. 


"BY JAMES G. SWAN. 


ge 


Editor Argus:—Now that some of 
' the G oucester fishermen have arrived 
and more are coming, who will bring 
their vessels and families to remain 
and settle among us, it is proper to, 
enquire into the rights of these Am- 
|erican citizens to fish or hunt in Am- 
erican waters of the North Pacitic 
ocean, Behring sea and the Arctic, 
where the brave energetic and hardy 
‘fishermen of New England wish to ex- 

plore for fishing banks where they 
- ean take halibut, cod or others of the 
‘great varieties of food fishes known 
to exist in myriads in all these north- 
ern waters. These fishermen claim 


ican waters three marine miles from 


- any island in Benring sea or from 
any of the coast of the mainland of 
Alaska. 

The Act of July, 1868, Revised 
Statutes, Sec. 1955, prohibits the im- 
portatation into Alaska of firearms 
‘and distilled spirits, and the killing 
of fur bearing animals within the 
limits of Alaska Territory or the wa~ 
ters thereof. Sec. 1959 declares the 
Islands of St. Paul and St. George in 
Alaska otherwise known as the Prib 
‘loff Islands, special reservations 
rae 1860 prohibits the killing of 
fur seal on those islands or in the 
waters adjacent thereto except during 
the months of Juue, July, September 
and October of each year. : 

- In pursuance tc the Act of July, 
1870, the Secretary of the Treasury | 
leased to the Alaska Commercial 
Company the right to engage in tak- 
ing fur seals on the islands of St. 
Paul and St, George for twenty years 
from tie first of July, 1870. But 
neither in the act itself nor in tae 
lease to the Commercial company is 
!one word said which confers upon the 
lessees the exclusive right to all the 
waters of Behring sea and all the was 
ters of the North Paciffc o¢ean,which 


, R. Cunningham was away in Vic- | : : ( : 
when the accident occurred. He 8LY of the fish or marine animals in 
he other bereaved have the deepest American waters outside the three 


the right to fish or hunt in any Amer-j 


1 American waters, and 
y respect the right of th 
mmercial company to thi 
of the Pribloff Islands, they demand 
or themselves the right to pursue 
their honorable avocations of taking 


mile limit, without being hunted and 


‘harried and seized, and their vessels 
confiscated and themselves impris- 
oned by piratical Revenue Cutters of 
'the United States, which should be a 
- means of protection and defense, but 
who have exercised their will on de- 
fenseless sealers and fishermen, at 
the diction of an irresponsible Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury for the 
sole benefit of the Alaska Commer- 
_cial company. The lease to this com- 
| pany is simply for the Pribloff Islands 


and adjacent waters, but under that 


_ lease this company claim the right, 
and have established trading posts on |. 


/every available point of the Alaskan 
coast where they constantly violate 
' the provisions of Section 1956, R.8., 
which says, “No person shall kill any 
otter, mink, martin, sebJe or fur seal 
-or other fur bearing animals within 
the limits of Alaska Territory or the 
_waters thereof;” and they got over 
the infraction of the statute by as- 
serting that the Indians kill the ani- 


mals and they only buy the furs from} 


these natives. 

The only mention of the natives in 
this act is in section 1960 which says 
of St. Paul and St. George islands: 
“But the natives of the islands shall 
‘have the privilege of killing such 
| young seals as may be necessary for 
their own feed and clothing, etc., such 
_ killing to be controlled by regulations 
_prescribed by the Secretary of the 
/Treasury, but pothing is said about 

granting any privilege to natives to 
kill any furbearing animals on the. 
main land. It is therefore evident 
that any American citizen has the} 
same right that the Alaska Commer- | 
cial Company have to establish trad- 
ing posts anywhere in Alaska. But 
'when American citizens attempt to 
exercise this right, the Alaska Com: 
meacial Company qnietly protest and 
American Revenue Cutters are em- 


ployed to drive off American citizens 
from American waters. William H. 
Seward did not purchase Alaska from 
Russia for the Alaska Commercial 
Company, but forthe American na- 
tion, and these. Gloucester fishermen 
claim their rights as American citi- 
zens to the Nation’s heritage, and yet 
we have the sorry sight of our citizens 
being seized and imprisoned and fined 


.jmarine mile limit. 


we 
letermined to have their 
5. On the 7th inst. I wrote to 
‘or Dolph regardiog the Bebr. 
ing Sea fishery and urged that our 
fishermen have the right accorded 
them by Congress of hunting and 
fishing in Behring Sea or any of 
Alaskan waters outside the three 
On the 15th 
inst. Senator Dolph introduced a res- 
olution in the Senate calling on the 
‘Secretary. of the Treasury for infor. 
mation as to the prohibition of fur 


‘/seal fisheries in the waters of Alaska 


| belonging to the firm was 


and Behring sea beyond a marine 
league from the shore. This prompt 
action of Senator Dolph shows that 
the qnestion about Behring Sea is 
already exciting considerable interest 


|in Congress and I believe that when 
|the merits of the case shall have been 


fully and fairly discussed our fisher- 
men will have the rights accorded to 
them which they demand. 

I will now review some of the ar- 
guments that have been used by 
which the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany obtained their lease of the 
Pribloff Islands. Soon after the 
ratification of the treaty between the 
United States and Kussia_ ceding 
Alaska to the United States, Mare@b 
| 13th 1867, a compauy was formed 
under the name of Hutchinson 
Kohl & Co., who proceeded to Sitka 
and bought, of Governor Maxsou 
toff, all the property of the dussian 
American Company. 
was paid and the Schooner Growler 
loaded 
with & promiscuous cargo of most 
valuable merchandise. This was 
shipped on board the vessel in such 
_baste that no account was taken. I 
‘had been appointed agent here by 
| Mr. Hutchinson and on the arrival 
‘of the Growler I assorted and in- 
|voiced the cargo and reshipped it 
}to San Francisco, where it sold at 
‘satisfactory prices and enabled the 
‘firm to make payment of their first 
installment on the purchase. Othei 
|parties were taken into the firm who 
now took the title of Alaska Com- 
imercial company, and in July 1870a 
lease of the Islands of St. Paul and 
St. George was made between the 
| Secretary of the Treasury and the 
|Alaska Commercial Co. for twenty 
years, which lease expires by limita~ 
‘tion July 1st 1890. 

_ Mr. Hutchinson went to reside in 
| Washington to look after the com 
_pany’s interest and secure such leg- 
lislation as he wished. He was a 
skilled diplomatist, a genial, 
|panionable gentleman of rare con- 
'versational powers, and, with unlim 


‘ited means at his disposal, he secured | 


the good will of members of Con- 
‘gress and others in authority. Those 
whose brains were reached through 
their pockets, recieved satisfactory 
linings. ‘Those who were reached 
by their stomach, he dined and 
wined: with marvelous dinners and 
suppers, apd others not to be ap- 
proached - through these channels 
were converted to his views by read- 
ing the apocryphal tales of his paid 
writers. here was no one to op- 


ehring sea and all th 
[0 th Pacitic.. 
Columbi 


A nominal sum 


coms | 


apossible as it would be to collect 
| all the flies in Alaska on the carcases 
oi two dead whales, so numerous are 
these fur seals. One of their most 
remarkable traits is their wide geo-~ 
graphical range. To give a clear 
idea of their varied hauuts as re- 
-gards climate and diversity of local- 
‘ity, 1 will mention the following: 
‘The coast of Patagonia, west coast 
lof Africa, Falkland Islands, New 
South Shetlands, South Georgia, 
Southern coast cf Chili, Masafuero 
Lobos Islands on the coast of 
u, Galapagos Islands, off the 
of Hucador, San Benito Islands, 


d Jonas Islands in the Ok- 
1 and along the islands of the 
) group. 
‘hus it will be seen that those cu+ 
ous animals are inhabitants of the 
itipodes of the globe and bask ina 
sun, as well as endure the 
»f the icy regions of the Arctic 
tarctic oceans. But the in- 
1 te slaughter of fur seals on 
fuero, Peru, and the San Benito 
nm the coast of lower Cali- 
in early days broke up the 
keries and droye the seals to 
r places and forced them to 
4% new habits, one of which is 
hat the seals from the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec and Gulf of California 
ch come north every season in 
juntless myriads, do have their 
‘pups on the kelp beds in the ocean as 
4s proved by the little pups taken 
perth their mothers by the Indians of 
Cape Flattery. ‘Those pups swim as 
eon: as born, and even when taken 
ive from ont their mothers, which 


f 


In this respect the southern 


ps are born on 
these pups cannot swim, 


rn seals taken off Cape Flattery. 
n the spring of 1880 I was 
acted by Professor Spencer 


. 


July 20, 1880. 
gave a full 
: 2 


_| not have done to have let my 


n 


5 


have been killed by spears of the na- 


iffer from those of Pribloff ex 
where the seals haul out , , } 
land. It is but the seals will not be exterminated; | 


vill sink like a stone if thrown | have show ; , 
the water, showing the differ- nia sea], they acquire new habits. 
ace between the habits of the seals 
f the Pribloft Islands and the south- 


in« ticle on the hair seal fishing of the 
F North Atlantic where for more than 


ird to make a full report on the 
eal fishery off the entrace to 
Straitand West coast of Wash- 
erritory for the U. 5S. Cen- 
or tenth census, which. 
tmopleted and sent to 
In that 
account of the 
od by Prof. Da- 
the U. S. Fish 
ow President of 
who was 


Hlliott, a 
Commer — 


‘| the whole of his 
| Company and of Mr. Elliott in par- 


| alocne of 


| go unchallenged, as it knocked av 
sophistries — 
proved that the assertions of 


ticular, werg to be cl«ssed in the cat- 
ullivers travels, the yarns 
of Sindbad the Sailor and the ro- 
mance of Baron Munchausen. Mr. 
Hihott is a fine artist, and the admir- 
able sketches he made of the seals 
on St. Paul and St. George Islands | 
are the sole redeeming quality ofa 
most dogmati¢é monograph. | was 
not contented with Mr. LElliott’s 
abuse; and, on calling Professor 
Baird’s attention to it, he instructed 
me to again visit Neah Bay and 


| make a further report on fur seals 


which I did, and this second report 
may be found in the Bulletin of the: 
U. 5. Fish Commission, vol. 3, 1883, 
page 201. In that report I gave the 
evidence of 14 witnesses both white 
and Indians. Among the former 
were Col. Henry Landes, president 
of Ist National bank in this city, 
who formerly traded at- Neah Bay, 
Hon. Alexandria C. Anderson Inspec. | 
tor of fisheries, Victoria, B. C.; Capt. 
William Spring, fur trader Victoria; 
Capt. EK. H. McAlmond of Sch. Chnam- | 
pion; Capt. James Dalgardno Sch. | 
Mary Taylor: Capt. N. T. Oliver Seb. | 
Wudora; Capt. Charlés Willoughby, | 
U. 5. Indian Agent Nea Bay; Mr. | 
Marsilliot second engineer of U.S. 
Steamer Wolcott, and Indians of Neah | 
Bay, all of whom testified that I was 
correct 10. what I had reported, and | 
that Mr. Elhott was wrong. Since 
this publication in 1883 I have seen 
no more of Mr. Elliott’s fables in 
print and pass him by, but I proved 
that the southern seals differ from | 
the Pribloff Island seals, and that 
they do not haul out onthose Is- 
lands at all. 

“ow for the other dogmatic asser- 
tion that the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of fur seals on St. Paul and St. 
George Islands would soon extermi 
nate the race. I assert, without fear 
of contradiction from any but preju-~ 
dice persons in the pay of the Alaska 
Company that it is as impossible to 
terminate the seals as itis codfish. | 
True the rookeries may be destroyed 


they will simply go elsewhere and, as 
; n regarding the Caiifor- 


In support of my assertion 1 will} 
qnote from a recent number of the 
“New York Fishing Gazette’ an ar- 


one hundred years these seals have 
been killed by millions. The article | 
says “A company with one million | 
dollars subscribed capital is being 
formed in Canada to prosecute seal 
and other fishiag in the Gulf of St. | 
Lawrence and on the coast of Lab- 
rador. 


Ly 


|} who wight, 


} enemy of colonization.” 


M 


| mercial Company instead of 


| exact status of the Alask 


British Parliament in 1858 relative 
to the charter of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Mr. Roebuck said, he 
meant to bring no charge against 
that company; they had done, what, 
by their nature as a company they 
were called on to do, bunt he asked 
the House to consider the circam 
stances under which the company 
acted. It was atur company, and a 
fur company by its very nature as 
opposed to colonization. _ Where 
wild animals congregate, there man. 
could not live, and the introduction | 
of man.as a colonist drove away the 
fur bearing animals and put an end 
to all fur companies; the Hudson 
Bay Company following up their 
own interest had maintained the. 
country in its wildest state and had 
kept out colonization. In this state 
of things he appealed to the House 
of Gommons and said they had the. 
‘means in their own hands to advance 
civilization over an  uneultivated 
territory and to carry there all the. 
arts and happiness, and all the im- 
provements 1n manners, laws and re 
hgion which attended civilizition, 
making the territory what it was in-| 
tended to be, a happy heme for many 
millions of people. 

Lord Bury said the course of the 
Hudson Bay company was the very 
madness of monopoly, when they ex- 
pected by their stupid effete charter. 
to shut up forever the route to the 
great west. 

Mr. Gladstone said: “Here is a} 
large portion of the surface of the} 
earth with regard tothe character of 
which we have been systematically | 
kept in darkness, for those who have 
information to give have also an in- 
terest:directly opposed to their im 
parting iv.” 

In reference to Sir George Simp-} 
son’s testimony, as Governo: of Hud- } 
son’s Bay company before the com— 
mittee to enquire into the affairs of 
that company. Governor Simpson | 
represented that those territories ex- | 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, over which that company had 
control, were bound by frost and 
banked in fog, and that woe would 
betide any unfortunate individu als 
by a reckiess spirit of 
adventure, be so far diverted from 
the path of prudence as to eudeavor 
to settle in those parts. The truth is 
that a great part of this country is | 
highly valuable for colony purposes | 
and it is impossible to state in too 
strong language the proposition that 
the Hudson Bay Company is by its 
very existence and its character the 


The British Parliament refused to 


Substitute in the foregoing 
marks of Roebuck, Lord Bury and | 
Gladstone the words Alask Goi | 
Lu ! 
son’s Bay Company, and w | 


resent time, 


ponsible Assistant Se 
of the Treasury for Americ 

itters to turn their , 
1erican citizens for daring 


gress comes to the relief of th 


raters, all will be well. Butif from 
Commercial Company insist on 
‘the rulings of the Assistant Secreta- 
ty of the Treasury being carried out, 

and blood is shed by American rev—_ 
| enue cutters in American waters, we 
may look for some pretty warm times 


fishermen will not be taken by rev- 
enue cutters. “They may sink us,” 
declared one of these resolute men, 
“but they never can capture us; and 
if they attempt it somebody will get 
hart besides fishermen.” 

All that is now demanded is that 
the Alaska Commercial Company be 
kept. strictly within the limits of 
their lease—to the Islands of St. Paul 
and St. George and the adjacent 
waters to three marine miles from 
land; and that Behring Sea and the 
North Pacific be free for our fisher- 
men to develop the great wealth of 
food products now hidden in these 
| waters. 


Alaskan 1 Fisheries, 


The following speaks for itself: 


Untrep Srares Senate, 
Wasurneroy, D. C., March 13, 1888. 


Hon. Jas. G. ane Port Townsend, 
Washington Territory: © My Dear 
'Sir:—I beg respectfully to acknow]- 
edge the receipt this day of your very 
interesting letter of March 5th, cov- 
ering the various questions arising 
out of the fisheries of Alaska and ad- 
jacent waters. I am very much 
obliged to you for this letter and 
shall without any unreasonable de- 
llay make it the basis in connection 
| with other data of a very careful per- 
‘sonal investigation into the whole 
business.as to the rights of tisher- 
menin the North Pacific and may 
/then take some action in the Senate 
| upon the subject—just precisely what 
I cannot yet say, but now promise 


half of the fishermen, I will give the 
matter my serious consideration. I 
| will be glad, from time to time in the 
| future, to hear any further suyges- 
| tions that may throw light upon the 
otha subject. 
I am, very truly yours, 
Joun H. tae sas 


A RESOLUTION BY DOGEEG 


Rt _Wasurneron, March 16. _Senator 
Dolph introdned a resolution of im- 

the senate this morning, dix 
secretary of the interior 
. to the senate what con- 


hunt i in American | Waters oF. | 


Gloucester fishermen and will allow 
2em to hunt and fish in American 


e “madness of monopoly” the Alas- 


in Behring sea—for these Gloucester |- 


you, as you have written me in be- 


80 @ private school for natives | 
nD s Island, supported by the 
Quakers; a Pecabytetian school at Hoonah, 
fae an industrial boarding school at Sitka 


1 | where 150 boys and girls are housed and 


‘Pacific, Behring sea an Are ie 
without being treated as criminals 
and hunted down and imprisoned by | 


‘special revenue cutters of the United — 
States. 
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THE ALASKA SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


Rev Sheldon Jackson’s Missionary Labors—A 
Philanthropie Lady. 


Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., United 
‘States General Agent of Education in 
“Alaska, who is at present in the city 
awaiting the departure of the steamship 
‘Idaho for Alaska, was interviewed by a 
representative of Tax COLONIST yester- 
day, and kindly furnished the following 
information respecting the native school 
system of Alaska. The rev gentleman 
has just returned from a visit to the east, 
/which was partly of a private and partly 
of an official nature. Last summer 


os 


amongst the tourists who visited Alaska || 


was a lady named Mrs. Sheppard, 
daughter of the late W. H. Vanderbilt, 
the millionaire railroad king. 
‘was greatly interested in the Alaska 
Indian schools, and before returning 
‘south she expressed her willingness to pay 
‘all the expenses in connection with taking 
a party of the native children east, and 
providing them with a first-class education, 
This munificent offer Rev. Mr. Jackson 
gratefully accepted, and when he started 
on his eastern trip he was accompanied by 
eight native children, five girls and three |, 
‘boys. The girls were placed in Moody’s 
female seminary, Northfield, Mass., and 
‘two of the beys at Capt. Pratt’s Indian 
| school, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Mrs, Shep- 
pard’s ‘offer embracing a four-year course 
and all the expenses uf the children paid, 
including their passage back to Alaska. 
The third little boy, the youngest of the 
lot, was adopted by a Mrs. Saxman, 
whose husband was drowned in Alaska 
whilst engaged as Indian teacher there. 
Mr. Saxman and an Indian were drowned 
while traveling in a canoe from one sta- 
tion to another. Mr. Saxman left a child- 
less widow in the east, and the Indian 
left a widow and three children, the 
youngest of whom was the little fellow 
mentioned above. When Rey. Mr. Jack- 
/son went east he visited Mrs. Saxman and 
told her the bey was the son of the In- 
dian who was drowned with her husband, 


| when she at once made up her mind to 


adopt aud educate him; and when Mr. 
Jackson left the little fellow was perfectly 
happy and contented with his new life. 
Concerning ~ the Indian — school 
system of Alaska, Rey. Mr. Jackson 
said there are few people who have any 
idea of the number of children being edu- 
cated and cared for by the government in 
that part of the United States. Through- 
out the territory there are fifteen govern- 
ment schools with twelve hundred chil- 
dren, nearly all natives. These schvols 
are situated at Hawcan, Klawack, (new) 
Metlakahtla, Fort Wrangel, Juneau, Kil- 
lisnoo, Haines, Kadiak, Afognak, Unga, 
Nushagak, ‘Kuskakquim and Yukon, and 
are-en' waeke peers by the U.S. gov- 
erument. 


get 2s See 


| pentering, 


| printing. 
| are especially proficient, and they print a 


|fed, and in addition to. their ordinary 


studies the girls are taught sewing, cook- | 
ing and.washing, and the boys taught car- 
cabinet-making, boot and shoe 
making, blacksmithing, wood carving and 
fn this latter branch the “boys 


| small monthiy paper called the North Star 
| of which they are justly proud. Then 
| there are. Roman Catholic schools at 
Juneau, and the Russian Greek church 
supports several parochial schools for all 


, ’ x Piel ee classes throughout the territory. The 
e olonieL | Presbyterian church has nine ministers 
jin the territory, four church organiza- 


=|tions and abeut 450 communicants; the 


Protestant Episcopal church has two min- 
isters stattoned there, the Moravian 
church two, the Baptist church one, in 
addition te several Roman Catholic and 
Greek clergymen. 

Rey. Mr. Jackson has been engaged in 
mission work for the past thirty years, 


This lady | 


eleven of which he has spent in Alaska 
among the Indians. His headquarters 
are at Sitka, but he is constantly travel- 
Jing from school to school, and takes the 
| vreatest interest in his work. He will be 
accompanied north by Mr. and. Mrs. H. 
'T. Lake, missionaries from Dakota, who 
propose to engage in mission work in 
Alaska, The reverend gentleman feel- 
ingly referred to the sad death of Rev. 
“Mr. Sheldon and Mrs. Cunuingham, bagh 


rae whom were earnest missionaries and 


/good teachers, and their loss will not 


easily be replaced in the mission field. 
~< . 
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CAPITAL NOTES. 


|| Senator Macdonald Speaks of the 
| Behring’s Sea Seizures. 


\ on 4 


lon: Mr. Abbott Says the Sealers’ Grievances 


| Will be Righted—Unrestricted Reciprocity 
the Burden of the Commons—Green- 
way Returns to Ottawa—The 
Budget Speech. 


SIE ake SENIRTICR OE 


[From Our Own Correspondent. | 
Orrawa, March 23.—Senator Macdon- 
ald brought up the question of the 
Behring’s Sea seizures in the senate to- 
day. He said that when we heard of 
sealers fitting out and adding cannon 
to their outfit it was time to make a move 
before an overt act was committed that 
might cause serious trouble, Hon Mr. 
Abbett admitted the urgency and 
importance of the matter and had 
no objection to the correspondence and 
all the documents being laid before the 
house. At the saine time hon. members 
should not go on the supposition that the 
United States set up a claim similar to 
that of Russia when Alaska was a part of 
the territory of that country. It was 
icertainly unfortunate that Canadian fisher- 
men had been badly treated in Behring’s 
sea but their wrongs would be righted 
eventually. The progress of diplomacy 
was slow. The American government 
had not claimed the exclusive rights of 
fishing or, any other right greater that 
given them by international law. Indeed, 
‘some of their own jurists had pub it on 
record before Alaska was ceded to the 
United ed States t that Russia had not 2 rex 


| 


es ere are said to be two subjects for ne 
|gotiation, the damages due to Americar 
‘fishermen that have been illegally seize 
rd detained by Canadian cruisers,and the 
Behring sea controversy. So far as dam- 
ages are concerned, we are surprise 
to learn. that Mr. Bayard has» 
abandoned them. Practically, however, 
they have been abandoned because 
| they were part of the res geste considered 
aby. the commission, and they are con- 
‘by the agreement in which they|| 
jare not mentioned. There is, indeed, no 
daw which prevents a reopening a 
» or the appointment of ane 

fe mmission, and dinners. are so cami in 
i Was ngton, and commissioners so hos- 
if iat Mr. Bayard can pleasa ntly | 
negotiations to the end of his 


uot 


ay, 


: u the general negotiation. As they 
not settled in the agreement which 
was drawn t up 

5 peed 


Tt he has not He has himself 


; He 
i fhe habit of abandoning Americ ican 


ehring sea. dificnlty is another 
- There ought to be a negotiation 
this subject, but we trust that the 


min ris ‘ation. saan. While we hae a 
eeretary of State who is so easily over- 
ein a game of diplomacy, it is best to 
driftand to wait. Itis an open question 
j whether we have a right to the waters 
on of which is granted in the 
ty of purchase which Mr. Seward 
made with Russia. Solong, however,as the 
yisno changed. and the law of Con- 
8 unrepealed, the Executive has no | 
ti the matter. The President | 
: rohibit, sealers of other countries | 


al catching, It may be better to 
Holations of the law during Mr. 
eee of Office, but certainly the 
ht not to deliberately notify 
that he does not intend to obey 
f Congress which directs him | 
achers out, of the waters. But 
in effect, given, this 
on by pees the releaso of 
tured sealers. Here is evidence 
if ¥ negotiations in which Mr. Bagiard. 
tos n ge on this subject wodl be z a 


volved that has ee been age! 
1e United States by-the- 


the question of our right 
ove he waters of Behring 


7m ill, when a question of damages } 
a controversy, it is usually set- | 


to satisfy Mr, Chamberlain, |] 
that Mr. Bayard had aban- | 


g these waters for the pur- fi 


eal FINE WHEAT COUNTRY IN THE FAR 
waist. : 

The evidence: of Prof. Macoun, given at the 
session of the Mackeuzie District Committee, was 


| perhaps the most remarkable that has beon con: | 


tributed to tho investigation into the resources 
of that revion. 
the members of the Committee have been very 

veptical of the possibility of pushing into that: 
district or that of the Peace River any of the out 


dy | posts of civilized man; but when they heard a 


gentleman of Mr, Mac oun’s attainments, of his 
knowledge of the Northwest, and scientific accu- 
racy of statement, declare there was every 
reason to believe that cereals as good as any 
grown in the world could be grown in the 
Peace River district, they opened their eyes. 
| Rut hehad still greater surpriso for them when 
| he said that ten days ago, when the country 
round Ottawa was still sealed with winter's frost, 
Ye banks of the Peace River were probably gay 
‘| With wood anemones and other early wild 

owers. He went further, and attempted to ac- 

ourt for these surprising facta. In regard to 
Jne growth of wheat, for instance, he shows there 
4s scientific warrant for believing that the warmth 
of the sun by day, the length of the day and the 
s001, though brief hours of darkness during the 
summer, are all favorable to a rapid and 
successful ripening of the berry. « Further- 
more, there was no doubt that the 
earliness of the spring was due to the 
warm winds which blew from the southwest 
the year round. He had long ago. aban- 
doned the idea that these winds came across the 
mountainsfrom the Pacific Ocean directly west, 
He believed they had their origin in the moisture 


absorbed in the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf of | 


California, Thess were superheated in the warm 
regions inthe south and attracted inland by the 
Great American Desert, and sent in warm cur- 
rents to the north, and he believed there was good 
evidence to show that their influence was felt as 
far north as the Arctic Ocean. He gave 
an interesting account of the fauna and 
flora of the district, also its vegeta- 
tion, dwelling particularly upon its 
grasses and vetches, which, he said, extended 
from the southern limit of the Mackenzie Basin 
to Liard River, near Fort Simpson, and probably 
beyond that point, asno examination had yet 
been made of the region, which promised to be 
very valuable, between the Mackenzie River and 
the Rocky Mountains. He gave very interesting 
accounts of the climatic peculiarities of the dis- 


trict and the causes which made vegetation and | 


the appearance of spring fiowers so early at: Fort 
Simpson, far down the Mackenzie, which was, in 
fact, as early as at St. Paul, Minnesota, and there 
would always be in. the valley of the 
Mackenzie heat enough to ripen, in 
its southern part, al 
grain during the three growing months. Far 
down the Mackenzie more hardy varieties of 
grain would ripen. H« stated that while’ there 
was not at present a sign around Ottawa of spring 
fiowers in field and woods, the banks of the Peace 
River wero at this moment covered with them. 
He also gave interesting information regard- 
ing the fish of the region, more especially of 
those known asinconnu.. This fish has red flesh 
when it leaves the sea to go up theriverto spawn, 
and the flesh becomes white and flabby the 
further up the riverit goes, 
numbers at the mouth of the Mackenzie, and 
might become an article of commerce. He stated 
that oll the rivers flowing into the Arctic 
sea, except the Mackenzie, contained salmon 
‘in yery large numbers, and accounted for 
| their absence from the Mackenzie by the fact of 
its being a muddy stream, which passed for 2,000 
miles through an alluvial country, but stated it 
eontained other fish of very great value commer- 
cially. He gave the northern limit of wood buf- 
faio to be on the Liard River, and gaye interest- 
ing information regarding the moose, reindeer, 
' 3, ducks, and other birds 


ved from all he had heard 


| Dawson, who was in Victoria last year, on 


There can be no doubt that even |, 


and general character as possible of the 


| to the north of the 60th parallel (which 


{ the borders of Alaska on the west. 


bat 


A recent issue of Science contiiiis. a a 
nteresting article by Dr. George M. i 
“The Geological Observations of the Yu- 

kon Expedition, 1887.” The routes fol-| 
lowed by the expedition were selected | 
with the purpose of obtaining as much in- 
formation of a geographical, geological, 


great tract of country included in the ex- 
treme northern part of this province, and 


forms the boundary line), between the 
Rocky Mountains proper on the east, and | 
The 
greater part of this vast region is drained 
by several large tributaries of the Yukon 
River, but these interlock to the south 
with tributaries of the Stickeen and with 


Saat tet 


) Mackenzie. 


| veys and 


' varieties of 


It existsin immense | 
- sources, crossed the height of land to the 


— 


—— 


. ous in general character, though compris- 


_ north-westward f 


branches of the Liard, a feeder of the 
The results obtained will 
form the subject of a detailed report of 
the Geological survey of Canada, but for 
the preparation of this some time is yet 
required; and Mr. Ogilvie, of the Domin- 
ion Lands Branch, and Mr. McConnell, of . 
the Geological Survey. are still in the 
field for the purpose of continuing sur- 
explorations next summer. 
Dawson, however, in his. 
notes, submits many points bear 
ing particularly on the _ principal 
geological features of scientific importance, | 
which cannot fail to prove interesting to 
our readers. In 1879 a geoloical traverse 
was made by the Doctor, of the entire’ 
width of the Cordillera region, by the — 
line of the Skeena and Peace Rivers; a 
this had, so far, remained the most north- 
ern line of geological examination ACTOSS | 
the wide mountain-belt of the west coast _ 
of the continent. The work of the past 
sumimer included a similar traverse of the 
same belt by the Stickeen, Dease, and 
Liard Rivers, at a minimum distance of 
two hundred miles north of the last, and 
extended by the last-named river com- 
pletely through the Rocky Mountains, to 
the great valley of the Mackenzie. The 
latter part of the traverse was, however, 
undertaken by Mr. McConnell, and his 
observations are not yet available. To} 
the north of this cross-section the explor- 

ation extended in the Yukon basin to the | 
mouth of the Lawes River, near the 63d 
parallel. The actual line of travel and 
survey followed the Liard from its junc- 
tion with the Dease northward to its 


Dr. 


Pelly near its head waters, followed that 
river down to the mouth of the Lewes, as- 
cended the Lewes southward to its head, 
and finally, traversing the coast mountains 
by the Chilkoot Pass, reached the head of 
Lynn Channel. The entire region thus) 
examined may be described as mountain- 
ing also wide areas of hilly 
or rolling country, and many im- 
portant flat-bottomed _ river’ valleys. 
Tt declines as a whole gradually to the 

ghts of. 2 f 2,730 


} on one hand, and on the other the 
ed peaks at the base of which Frances, 
Finlayson, and Pelly lakes lie, and which 
“represent the western tier of the Rocky 
Mountains, are here the principal moun- 
tain axes. A third important intermediate 
range, which it is proposed to name the 
; Cassiar Range, is, however, cut through. 
RS: by the Dease River immediately to the — 
east of Dease Lake. This appears to be 
ra continuous in a north-westward direction — 
to the Pelly, after reaching which it as- 
sumes a more westward course, and with 
decreasing altitude follows parallel to the | 
river, which it eventually crosses, near 
the mouth of the Lewes, in the form of 
low ranges of hills. The trend of the 
subsidiary and less contiguous ranges to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains proper, 
as well as the  prevaiing strike ~ 
of the rocks, partake in a similar 


/ 


general change in direction, wheeling 
westward in the north in approximate con- 
formity with the outline of the Pacific coast. 
The rocks throughout the entire region 
above outlined present close analogies to 
those already investigated in the southern 
portions of British Columbia, thus con- 
firming previous statements with respect 
to the great general similarity, in a north- 
westerly and south-easterly direction, of 
the peculiar geological features of the Cor- 
dillera belt. . The coast mountains where — 
crossed by the Stickeen, and again still 
farther north in the line of the Chilkoot 
Pass, consist for the most part of granitoid 
rocks, which are generally rich in horn- 


blende and triclinic felspars. With 
these are occasionally included belts 
of crystalline schists, micaceous. or 


_hornblendic, the rocks as a whole re- 
'sembling those of Vancouver Island. It 
_ may be said, in fact, that the composition 
and structure of the coast ranges is practi-’ 
cally identical wherever they have been 
examined, from the Fraser River to the 
head of Lynn channel, a length of nearly 
it -|nine hundred miles. To the east of these 
ranges, the country to and including the 
Rocky Mountains proper is chiefly 
characterized by the occurrence and 
wide distribution of paleozoic rocks, 
Ia which often closely resemble those 
provisionally named the Cache Creek 
P| Series in southern British Columbia 
They inelude limestones, —_quartz- . 
ites, argillites, slates and_ schists, 
with a notable proportion of agglomerates _ 
and other materials of volcanic origin, and 
are all pretty thoroughly altered and 
hardened and considerably flexed. Near 
a. 'Dease Lake, and again on the Pelly al- 
| most on the same line of strike, import- 
-ant beds of serpentine occur and the as- 
sociated rocks in these and many other — 
places are preponderantly schistose and 
| slaty, running through a number of | 
yarieties, but closely resembling the schis- E, 
tose and slaty rocks of Cariboo, and other 
gold-bearing districts to the south, and — 


‘altered portions 
most important of thes 
| tains also, however, occur in the range to 
\the east of Frances Lake, and elsewhere. 


Fossils are by no means abundant -in the 
paleozoic rocks; but a small collection of 


graptolites was obtained on the Dease, | 
‘|which has been submitted to Professor 


Lapworth, and by him pronounced to be | 

of middle ordovician age, six species being 
|recognized. This is, no doubt, the far- 
| thest north-western occurrence of a grap- 
tolitic fauna so far noted on the continent. 
Carboniferous fossils, notably Fusulina 


from limestones in the Liard basin, and 
again en Tahko or Tagish Lake near the 
head of the Lewes River. 
hewever, that roeks ranging from the 
Cambrian to the top of the paleozoic, and 


ozoic area, Strata which are probably ef 
cretaceous age eccur on the Stickeen in 
limited basins immediately to the east of 


||the coast mountains; and rocks holding 
imiddle or] ,ver cretaceous marine fossils | 


have a.ccsiderable development on 
the Lewes, where they are associated 
with plant-bearing beds of the horizon 
| (as determined by Sir W. Dawson) of the 
Laramie, or so-called miocene of the 
Mackenzie River and Alaskan coast. 


| place on the Pelly. The miocene proper 
is represented in the upper Liard valley | 
by soft stratified rocks associated with | 


| basalts, and basaltic flows of limited ex- 


| tent, and probably of the same age occur 
on the Pelly, at the confluence of that’ 
river with the Lewes, on the latter river 


at the Canyon, and again in the Stickeen _ 


valley east of the coast mountains. There’ 
is not, however, in the entire region 
examined, any wide basaltic plateau. 
Some features of special scientific import- 
ance occur in connection with the super-| 
ficial deposits and the evidences of glacial 
action. True bowlder-clay is frequently 
seen in the river-sections, and generally 
passes up into and is covered by important 
jwhite or gray silty deposits, resembling 
‘those of the Nechacco basin in British 
Columbia, and of the Peace River region 
to the east of the Rocky Mountains. These 
later-glacial silts are particularly wide- 
spread in the Upper Yukon basin. — Ter- 


| the landscape, and extend even te the 
| higher parts of the district, while water- 
worn and travelled stones were found te 
oceur at a height of at least 4,300 feet on 
an isolated mountain near the watershed 
between the Liard and Pelly Rivers. In 
the Lewes and Pelly valleys, traces of the 


observed in a number of places, the grooy- 


‘|ing and furrowing being equally well 


a The fae are such as to lead te 


ef re or less completely 


R a 


jand Loftusia Columbiana, were obtained | 


It is probable, | 


possibly also including the triassic (Van- | 
couver er Nicola Series), may be em-} 
braced in this great preponderantly pale- | 


A} 
few fossil plants, which are probably of | 
cretaceous age, were also found at one | 


| races are generally conspicuous features in 


movement of heavy glacier ice in north-— 
ward or north-westward directions were © 


| ment of glacier ice in the Arctic regions 


| which is seldom more than a few inches 


| country w rs 
ithin the limits of Alaska. 1 
ervation, taken in connection with the 
ow : . " y 7) 
evidences of the former northward move- 


to the east of the- Mackenzie ~ — 
| appears to have very important bear sae 
ings on theories of general glaciation. 
The discovery of small rounded bowlders 

or pebbles of jade (nephrite) on the uppei 
part of the Lewes River is a matter of in- 
terest. Though not actually observed in 
place, the material is evidently derived 

| from the altered volcanic rocks, probably 
paleozoic age, which are abundant in the hg 
district. The theory that the jade used = = = 
by the coast tribes for the manufacture of - ; 
implements was imported by them from 
Asia, if still held by any, can scarcely aby feet 
lounger be maintained as tenable. A sec- 

|ond minor point of interest brought to _ 
light in connection with the expedition is 

the existence of a very wide-spread de- 

posit of volcanic ash in the Upper Yukon 

basin. ‘This generally occurs beneath the 

| soil, but is distinctly newer than the silts 

or latest glacial deposits. It forms a layer 


—— 
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| in thickness, and is doubtless tobe attri- 


‘| buted to some single great volcanic erup- 


FROM ALASKA. 


Marshall Atkins, of Sealing Fame, Arrives from 
Sitka Yesterday—An Interesting 
Interyiew. ~* 


Marshall Atkins, of Sitka, arrived down 
from Nanaimo yesterday afternoon, where | 
he left the steamer Geo. W. Elder. 
A Cotonist representative interviewed | 
the marshall shortly after his arrival, and | 
was not a little surprised when he learned 
that Fuller, tbe murderer of Archbishop 
_|Seghers, is on board the steamer. On be- | 
fing asked what he intended to do with] 
|the murderer, marshall Atkins said he in- | 
tends, as soon as possible, to convey him | 
| to McNeill’s Island, where he will prob- 
jably pass his term of imprisonment. | 
|Three other prisoners are also on the} — 
| steamer; they are Indians. “One, named | 
Jim, was convicted of murder and sen-| 
tenced to ninety-nine years imprison- | 
ment. The marshall related a very | 
funny anecdote in connection with | 
the trial of this Indian. When} 
the term of his sentence was an- 
nounced to him he said, through the in-/} 
terpreter, that the sentence was allright,| = 

but wanted to know if the courts desired} — 
him to live that long. Tbe other Indians | _ 
were convicted and sentenced as follows!) 
Tom, perjury, five years; John, for|— 
rescuing Tom, six years. ae 
FULLER. : 
| “Hayy you had any trouble with Ful- | 
ler since he was sentsticed, Mos atkins ?” | 
asked the reporter. a 

‘‘Not the slightest,” replied the mar- | 
shal. ‘He is one of the quietest _prison- 
ers I ever had under my control; and 1} — 
might also add that he is one of the mosh) 
‘| peculiar. He stands about six feet two) 
inches high, and is very slim. He is of a} 
pious nature and is what I would | call a} 
religiouscrank, somethingafter the Guiteau 
style. He fully realizes the position); = — 
piich: he has placed himself, but com-| 
forts himself with the belief that the} 
‘bade him to commit the deed. 1 
we in my possession the gun that killed 


5 


_ Behkring’s Sea; because I must do my | 
1 am going to |} 


the head. 


Sitka. I sh 
June. 


bishop. - I will let no one outside of the 
clergy have it.” 
the ‘ THE SEALERS. 

*“What do you propose to do regarding 


year ?” was asked. 
“T shall use the same methods as those 
adopted last year,” was the reply. ‘I 


It is a fine Winchester and will no | 
doubt serve to remind those who secure it | 
of the sad fate of the late lamented Arch- | 


our sealers entering Behring’s Sea this | 


| 


| 


understand that several of the British sealers | 


have signified their intention of entering, | 
but I am of the opinion that they will steer | 
clear of those waters. and I might say that | 
they will profit by doing so. The revenue | 
cutters Bear, Thetis and Dolphin have | 
been commissioned to cruise about in } 
search of intruders and those who go into } 
the sea will surely be nabbed.” 
“Do you not think that some settle- | 
ment will be arrived at before long ?’’ 
“There is no settlement to be made. 
The clause in the act referring to this 
matter has nothing whatever to do with 
‘the British or Canadian governments, and 


‘it can only be changed by the supreme || 
court of the_ United States or congress, |) 
and it is no use, in my opinion, for your |p 


sealers to expect that congress is going,to 


change it, just now at least, and it ismy |! 


place to warn them from entering the 


‘duty if they trespass. 
Port Townsend in the morning and I de- 


have the four condemned sealing schoon- | 


| Beck, vow at Sitka, towed to that port, | 


where they will be sold on arrival.” 


| ARCHBISHOP SEGHERS’ MURDERER 


| On the Elder at Nanaimo—Resignation of 
- Judge Dawson—Runaway Accident. 


(Special to THE COLONIST.) 

Nanaimo, May 11.—The steamer Elder 
arrived this morning from Alaska, having 
about thirty passengers. She loads coal at 
the V. C. Co.’s shutes. She has on board 
Fuller, the murderer of Archbishop Seg- 
hers, and three Indian prisoners. Judge 
Dawson has resigned. 

The weather was very wet and mining 
news is meagre. | 

An accident occurred here this evening. 
A horse attached to a butcher cart be- 
longing to S. Brightman, and driven by a 
boy named Herr, ran down Commercial 
street, coming in contact with a verandah 
post of the Nanaimo hotel, throwing the 
boy out and seriously injuring him about 


— 


_ ‘THE METHODIST CONFERENCE. 
Claimed Indians are Dissatisfied and will 
Hither Leaye the Province or Resort to 
Foree—An Investigation Committee 
Appointed. 


(Special to Tum CotonistT.] 
Wesrminster, May 12.—The time of 
the Methodist conference was occupied 
the greater portion of yesterday and to- 


sire to contract with some tug owner to || 


jers, the Ada, Grace, Dolphin and Anna |) 


SS —e 


! 
! 


day in discussing the affairs of the Indian 
missions on the north-west coast of Brit- 
ish Columbia. According to statements 
| made the Indians are very much dissatis- 
fied with the treatment they received 


| change is made.the Indians will leave the 
| country or resort to forcible measures for 
the protection of their rights. A resolu- 
‘tion was introduced in the conference 
|here, asking that a committeo be ap- 
‘pointed to investigate the matter and 
| bring it before the proper authorities. 
| Monda 


from government officials, and unless a | 


Il probably conclude on 


/such wound, nor was any post mortem held | 


_of At 
Seghers: ‘My name is Frank I 
am 37 years old; was born in Du olin, 
land, and ama lay brother in the or 
of Jesuits; had no animosity against Arch- 
bishop Seghers, and shot that morning 
believing that the Indians sought my life, 
beingincited by thearchbishop. Aftertiring 
I ran to the bishop, and did not see the 
wound in the head, as testified to by the 
Indians, and do not believe there was any 


as 1 demanded, to show whether or not! 
this évidence was true. Certain state- 
ments have been made that I said I had a 
communication from the Lord to kill, 
Seghers. This is not true. I never said 
so. If killed the archbishop it was in 
self-defense, as I thought. J am a good 
Catholic, and want to receive absolution, 
but priests have been kept from me) 
through fear that I would kill them. As 
soon as I am settled on McNeil’s Island I 


intend making a statement to the world, 
detailing all the circumstances in this un- 
fortunate affair, and I am _ satisfied the 
world will justify my action.” 
eee ETE é 
See 
THE BEHRING’S SEA CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


In view of the correspondence with 
reference to the Behring’s Sea difficulty 
which appeared in this paper yesterday 
‘morning, the action of the Dominion gov- 
;ernment in making a speedy and strong 
| protest will be seen to have been all that 
could have been desired. The facts as ad- 
duced in the letter of Sir Henry Holland 
to Lord Lansdowne in September of last 


Sackville-West, and our Governor-Gener- 


in such a hight as to lead to no other con- 
‘clusion than that our government were 
fully aware of the responsibilities attached 
to them, and of the grave nature of the 
outrages that had heen perpetrated upon 


British subjects in the peaceful conduct of |) 
The despatch | 


their ordinary avocations. 
of Lord Salisbury to our minister at 
Washington contains a remarkably concise 
review of the historical incidents connect- 
ed with international rights in Behring’s 
Sea, and a most explicit resume of the 
negotiations with the American Govern- 
ment throughout the whole affair. 
Nothing could be more forcible 
than Lord Lansdowne’s statement of the 


case, and in dwelling, as he did, on the|| 


c=] 


extent of the hardships involved y the 
crews and owners of the seized sealers by 
the action of the United States Govern- 
ment he placed immediately under the 


eye of Downing Street the gross injustice |} 


year, with the accompanying despatch of | 
the Marquis of Salisbury to Sir Lionel } 


‘in this matter w 
exertions of our 1 ative: 
have toiled early and late in the interes 
of their constituents. The carefully pre- | 
pared and eloquently delivered speeches | 
of Messrs. Baker and Prior on the floors |’ 
of the House of Commons have been re- 
produced from Hansard in these columns, 
they could not very well have been ex- 


celled. 
time, the rights of our sealers, which | 


] 
i 


|general, and Vancouver Island in par- 
| 


vv PLBNCE igh t 
that by Aline g 
might,be inserted i 


which had been done a large portion of |) 


no declaration had been made by the 


United States authorities as to the policy | 


which the latter intend to adopt Her 
Majesty’s representative in Canada would 
seem to have fulfilled his whole duty. If 


through the laches of the Imperial Goy- | 


ernment any difficulty should occur on the 
high seas, or such another indignity be 


offered our vessels as has been done in the | 


past, no blame can be attached to the De- 


partment of Marine Bos sane which |: 


has presented our case in a markedly able 


mee 
% ) Ga ae. oe 


the — 
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We have every belief that, in due 


have been so foully abused by the Alas- |) 
kan authorities, will be adjusted on such |) 
a basis as will prove satisfactory to all 
parties. In that event the Canadian |) 
Government will deserve the thanks of 
our people, while the representatives of 
Victoria and Vancouver districts may well 
go back to their constituents feeling that 
they have done their all in a matter of 
go vital a nature to British Columbia in 


ticular. 


it | 
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' Gov. Swineford, of Alaska, has been 
carrying on waragainst the Alaska Seal 
Fur Company for a good while, and he id 

has now made an elaborate report full of 

charges. The Alaska Seal Fur Company : 

is the beneficiary of the statute of which 

the Dominion government complains and 

which Mr. Bayard is willing to abandon. | ; 
In view of the intimate relations between 
Gov. Swineford and the administration, it) 


|| is best to suspend judgment, for a time at 

|al’s reply to Sir Henry, place the matter | Ree An my ag 

suggestion of Col. 
& 


| 


i 
Wis 


iD styength. Col. 
|| Wilson's re¢fmmendations have been approved. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his answer to 


the House resolution calling for information in re- 
gard to the contract of the Alaska Commercial 
Company to take seals in Alaska, says that the 
condition relative to the tax of 55 cents per gallon 


on seal oil was rescinded by a letter of Feb. 16, ; 


1874, by the Hon. W. A. Richardson, then 
tary of the Treasury. The total receipts 


Government from the seal fisheries from May, ‘ 
| 1870, to June, 1887, was $5,059,065, and the expen- * ee 
_ ditures on that account were $299,901. The Secre- 
tary says the records of the department, as far as 
he is advised, show no violation of the lease by 
The Secretary of the Interior has 


the lessees. 
transmitted to the House a report by Gov. 


Secre-| 
by the x 


Swine- 


ford of Alaska upon the operations of the Alaska 
Commercial Company, in which he alleges that 
the Company has grossly abused the natives, and 


attaches an affidavit to sustain his charges. He 
concludes with a quotation from his last annual 
our people. In advising that, in view of || Teport that it would be better to allow every fur. 
the approach of another fishing season, |) 8¢a1 to be exterminated than to 
ine. -Mononoly.. ; 


continue so 
eee ose 
C ‘ 
NOWUL 
—A friend has shown usacopy.of an 
paper, not found among our exchanges, 


Wow aoe peepee 


blight- 


10, &&. | 


tern religious | 


that publishes f 


prominently, a sensational article entitled, ‘“A Secret of the 


War,” by a Western Professor. 


It states that during the 


exciting days, when there seemed danger that England and 


France would interfere in our great struggle, 


the powerful 


Russian Fleet that mysteriously hovered about our coast, 
had been secretly contracted for by our Government, at a 


cost of $7,200,000. In order to pay this sum without ex- ‘ 
posing the secret and giving offence to the great powers, it |i 
was arranged to purchase Alaska from Russia for this pre- "4 


cise amount. ( 
this secret when visiting St. Peters’ 
looks very much like a canard. _ 


It is said that “General Sherman discovered |) 
REBT burg after the war. It |4+ 


a ee 


| act of usurpation and 


s simply 


a anne that, against 
ne ; wr 


| 
| 


| 


_awind-brake. In front of this was made a 
large tire of driftwood; around this we 
_ walked or crouched, one side blistering 
| with heat and the other chilled with cold. 


Ss 
-WOMAN’S COMMITTEE 


| OF HOME MISSIONS. 


In these days of busy preparation for the 
meeting of the General Assembly and its 
missionary satellites—with a choice of 
routes, parlor-cars and luxurious accommo- 
dations as matters of course—it may inter- 
est those who have not seen Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson’s account of going to presbytery in 
| Alaska, to read it by way of contrast. 


But few of the members of the Presby- 
terian church in the older sections of the 
_ country can realize the sacrifices and hard- 
' ships required for carrying on church work 
_ in the newer regions. For two years the 

Presbytery of Alaska has been without a | 
| meeting because of the danger and expense | 

of getting together. From Fort Wrangell, 
| the appointed place of meeting (and a cen- 
tral one), measured along the ordinary 
_ route of travel by the sea, the Haines mis- 

_ sion is distant 253 miles north, Juneau 167 
| miles, Hoonah 237 miles northwest, Sitka 
| 


333 miles northwest, and Jackson 200 miles 
southwest. In November the steam schooner 
_ Leo arrived at Sitka, from a trip of over | 
_ two months, locating teachers in western 
_ Alaska. As this vessel expected to visit 
the several schools in southeast Alaska, an 
opportunity was afforded to gather up the 
members of presbytery and take them to 
| Fort Wrangell. The trip to Wrangell was a 
_ long and stormy one, consuming nine days. 
Three times the ship was obliged to take 
_ refuge in a harbor from blinding snow- 
storms and heavy gales. When about 


the ship ran upon a ledge of rocks and lay 
in a perilous condition for twenty-four 
hours, until floated off by a high tide. Be- 
ing unable to render any assistance, uncer- 
tain how long the vessel might be delayed, 
and fearful that the mail steamer, upon 
which the members of presbytery expected 
to return home, might arrive, the ministers 
concluded to attempt reaching Wrangell in 
adory. It was a beautiful morning when 


cloud in the sky, not a ripple upon the wa- 
ters. Grand, snow-capped mountains tow- 
ered above us, and innumerable wild geese, 
ducks and sea-gulls were on every side. 
With a fair tide we confidently expected to 
reach our destination before dark. The 
Tow through Wrangell Narrows was a de- 
_lightful one. About 1 p. m. we passed out 
| into Summer Strait, with a light breeze 
directly ahead. The breeze gradually 
increased until about sundown we were 
/ compelled to make a landing through 
the surf. All the afternoon the thermome- 
ter had been steadily falling and the ice 
_ forming on our oars. Not expecting to have | 
_ to camp, we found ourselves wholly unpre- | 
pared. An inventory of effects developed 
_ three pairs of woollen blankets for six men 
and a cold lunch sufficient for two meals. 
Some poles were. placed upright against a 
projecting limb of a large hemlock tree,and 
upon them were stretched the blankets for 


Sleep was impossible. The long sixteen 
hours of darkness dragged slowly by, as we 
stamped around the fire or stumbled among 
the rocks in search of more driftwood. 
During the evening the wind increased to 
a gale, and the sea, lashed into fury, thun- 
dered upon the rocks at our feet, shooting 
high up into the air great columns of spray. 
In the morning the wind being still ahead 
and our provisions being exhausted, nothing 
was left but to try and retrace our way to 
the schooner. Launching our dory through 
the surf three of us got abroad. The bal- 
ance of the party being afraid to. trust 
themselves in the boat in such a sea, and 
being benumbed with cold, concluded to 
attempt walking along the coast until those 
in the dory could reach the schooner and 
send back a relief party to pick them up, 
Rigging a sail to the dory we let her drive 
before the wind. After a little the schooner | 
hove in sight, and about noon we were 
safely on board, and an hour later the ex- | 
hausted ones on the beach were rescued; a | 
a -" A 


: | 
| hut. The smoke finds exit through a hole the great Unknown; and her friends, in- 
| stead of the quiet weeping at a Christian 


thirty-four miles distant from Fort Wrangell |: 


| we pulled away from the schooner—not a. ~ 


few hours d we were at an 
the harbor at Fort Wrangell. 
| A late letter from Sitka reports the home | 
full to overflowing and the school large and 
prosperous. The Sabbath and weekly serv- 
ices are largely attended, and there is a_ 

_ marked and increasing interest in religious 
- matters not only among the children under 
the care of our teachers, but among adults as 

| well. The Indian parents are awakening to 
a sense of the advantages of education and 


f 


| Christian training also, for their children. 
They seem anxious to have them baptized 
and taught. . Hydak mission reports, 
| ‘Houses, hearts, and hands full. The peo- 
| ple are building as fast as they can obtain 
lumber, so that they may abandon their 

_ lodges, and also have separate houses for 
their families.” Mrs. Willard, in writing of 
the work at Juneau, describes a little 
“home near her, ‘‘The cleanest,neatest little 
| house, with white curtains at the window, 
and a sewing-machine standing near it, 
| which the young wife knows how to use be- 
» tween her house-work and school hours.” It 
is such homes that follow theabandoning of 
lodges. 
| drawn for us of the original Alaskan home— 
if such it can be called. ‘‘You stoop almost 
double to enter the low door. There may 
| be no window. A fire is in the midst of the 


‘in the roof. Smoked fish hang from the 
rafters, hang everywhere. Be careful or 
they will put out your eyes as you run 


they made a canoe trip to Yakatat, and | 
‘ound the people in great darkness. They | 


had destroyed as witches the father and| -@ 


mother of a family of nine children. Jack | — 
preached Christ to them, and rescued sever- | _ 
al of these little witch orphans from slavery. 
The baby, a dear little fellow of afew 
months only, they brought home with 
them, and took as their own child, desiring 
baptism for it also, taking upon themselves 
the obligation of Christian parents. Last 
Sabbath Jack’s only and dearly loved daugh- 
ter, Cornie, was buried from the church. 
She was one of the original members. The 
house was filled with sorrowing friends, the 
procession as large and well ordered as any 
we have seenin Juneau, and the services 
were very impressive. Her death was beau- 
tiful. She had wished to get well, but 
went gladly when she heard the call. Her 


father and brother were out, when, early 
inthe morning she turned to one who 
| watched with her and said: ‘‘Please call 


father and Johnnie; some one has come for 
me, and | don’t like to go without good-bye 
to father.” They were sent for, but before 
they could get home she asked for them 
jagain, and when told that they had not yet 
come, she said, ‘‘Oh, well, never mind, 
we'll go on;” and with that her spirit passed 


, 


into the beyond.. She had been her father’s 


Let us place this picture beside one | jqo) when he had one, but his grief was as 


the grief of one who had learned to say from 
the heart, ‘‘Thy will be done.” Six years 
ago, instead of calmly putting her hand 
into that of ‘“‘some One” who waited for 
her, she would have shrunk in terror from 


burial would have been howling like the 
savages they were around her burning pile. 
Who will dare to say in the face of things 


agaiast them. You cannot stand upright || like these that missions are a waste of 


-on account of them. MHuddled about the 
' fire there are people of a color between the 
mulatto and the red man. They may have 
| a greasy blanket about their dirty person, 
or may be scantily clad in clothes like our 
own. Their faces are made hideous by a 
mixture of oil and soot. in confusion upon 
the floor is a mass of uncleaned cooking 
utensils, dried fish; uncured fox and bear- 
skins, hunting and fishing outfits, worn-out 
baskets, snarling dogs, and filthy children. 
The sight almost sickens you. The In- 
dians eating their fish, dipped in rancid oil, 
or the nameless mixture boiling over the 
fire, render you completely so. You never 
looked upon a more homeless sight, nor 
upon those who had a more stolid look.” 

Mrs. Willard gives an interesting bit of 
history concerning the inmates of that 
cosy little home near her. The wife was 
one of the school-girls: 

The husband used to be bad tempered 
and lazy, but now a more industrious, ear- 
nest man would be hard to find. They 
have been married ‘‘Christian way” now, 
and were baptized thislast communion. We 
eannot soon torget the first time the 
husband tried to lead in prayer at 
Wednesday evening meeting. Naturally 
shy, nervousand diffident, after the meeting 
had been thrown open, he arose voluntarily, 
his thin hands clutching each other convyul- 
sively, his face twitching, and no articulate 

sound, for a long moment, came from bis 
“lips. Then, with a quiet glance around 
- | upon us all, with the most touching pathos, 
he cried in his native tongue: ‘I am not 
strong; I am all impure. I have nothing 
good, but I want God!” And then, with a 
Strong sob, he turned to him who helpeth 
our infirmities, and poured out all his needs, 
‘pleaded his own utter poverty“against the 
riches of God’s mercy and grace, and 
claimed a full inheritance through Jesus 
| Christ. Oh, the joy of bringing such souls 
to such a Savior! 


mission life which we may well read 
thoughtfully. 

I wonder if you remember anything about 
“Chilkat Jack,” whom I told of long ago as 
having such a history, and of his carrying 
the gospel into the interior on his trading 
trips to the poor ‘‘sticks”’ who had never 
‘heard of a Savior. Well, at last, he and 
his wife, and his sixteen-year-old son have 


been baptized. During the past summer 


. 4 


,| eal lesson. 


She gives also another leaf from Alaskan 


means and talent and that these Indians 
have no souls? 


OUTLINES OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF | 


THE W. BE. C, H. M., HELD IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA, MAY 25th, 1888. 


This ‘last day of the feast’’ opened with a_ 


devotional half hour lecture by Mrs. KE, E. 
Pomeroy, Minnesota. She led all to feel 
that she had drank deeply at the fuuntain of 
the Father’s love, and proven His promises 
in both joyful and sad experiences. Her 
choice ot the Bibie lesson from John 15th, 
led all hearts to rejoice in the possibility of 
such anintimate union with Christ that all 
service becomes pleasure and success. Fol- 
lowing this, an instructive, responsive 
| Bible reading led by Mrs. C. L. Bailey, of 
Pennsylvania, opened the regular meeting of 
the day. 
er’s report for the year. While rejoicing 
that our work had been extended in the 
past year, and crowned with many successes, 


we felt an added responsibility. +e 


|“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” Alaska, 
the great and wonderful country, remained 
|to be heard from, and new interest came, as 
) we listened to Mrs. Gould telling how she 
had traveled nearly three hundred miles, for 
eight days ina bark canoe on the Pacific, 
before she could reach a railroad at Tacoma, 
|W. Ter., this route taking her more rapidly 
to Portland, Ore., where a beloved daughter 
was lying very ill. 
Hydah, on the Prince of Wales Island, so far 


towards the North Pole that through the | 


winters lamps are lighted at 3 Pp. M., and not 
put out until 10 a. M. 


In glimpses of her varied work, she told i 


how when all ready for letter writting, a 


knock at her door revealed an old husband 


who had brought his wife, to learn how to 
make yeast. Writing material were put 
aside and several hours spent in this practi- 
The children learn Bible verses 
readily, strive to outdo their mothers who 
are in the same classes. 
own Bibles. An old man dying, wanted 
none of the native heathen rites over his 


coffin. 


comes in, think I will soon be able to give 


church for which she 


Mrs. Boyd then read her treasur- | 


All are anxious to 


body, but his Bible buried with him in the ' 


One, after laborious study, that be might 
read the Bible said ‘A little more light. 


‘the light to my people.’’” There are fifty- 
‘three members, baptized men and women, 
ee ‘and her husband — = 
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Her mission station is | - 


i 
| 
| 
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WOMAN’S COMMITTEE 


OF HOME MISSIONS. 


Despite the drizzling rain of Friday, May | 
25, Calvary Church was well filled for the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Executive | 
Committee. The devotional exercises were | 
led by Mrs. Pomeroy, of Minnesota, and | 
were followed by a responsive Bible reading || 
anda hymn. Then came the treasurer’s. 
report, by Mrs. Boyd. Those who have an | 
idea that such a report mv*4 necessari}v be | 
only figures, sho2ld have neard this one. 

Mrs. Gould, from Hydah mission «in: 
Alaska, touched very briefly’upon the long 
canoe trip, of which mention has been 
made. She spoke of the isolation of Alas- 
kan teachers, and the long time in which, 


before coming to this meeting, she had seen | © 


but one white sister’s face. Six weeks be- | 
fore the annual meeting, while the family | 
at the mission were seated at the table, 


arrived. Canoes usually came but once a ‘ 
month. ‘This one brought her a letter from | 
the executive committee offering her a va- |) 
cation, and asking her to come. It brought |. 
also tidings of the dangerous illness of a 
daughter in the states. She decided | 
atonce to come, and leaving Hydah 
in the morning, traveled all day in | 
an open canoe, in a snow-storm where | 
the wind would not allow the raising | 
of an umbrella. It was a wet and tired | 
party who at evening stopped at an island, 
lighted a fire and camped for the night, and 
the next morning were off at six o’clock. | 
That one day’s record would serve for many; 
the journey lasted eight days and nights. | 
The work at Hydah is prosperous. The 
teachers have no need to hunt up pupils, for 
they are anxious to come—notchildren only, | 
but young mothers, with their babies in their | 
arms, place themselves eagerly among the | 
learners. There were thirty-one girls in the 
home last year. They had more boys than 
girls, and yet could not take aS many as| 


they wished, but were more comtortable |” 


now in the way ofa building that would | 
shelter them than they had been when they | 
had to sleep under umbrellas. Building 
had been busily pushed while daylight 
lasted, for by and by lamps would be needed | 
from 3 o’clock in the afternoon until 10 in | 
the morning. Parents were proud when 
their children could read the Bible. The 
lessons in housework attracted atten- 
tion. One afternoon an Indian and his 
wife came to the home, bringing with them 
a dirty bag and a little flour, with the re- 
quest that the woman be taught to make 
yeast. There was one old chief who walked 
a long distance every week to attend the 
meetings. He said that he was each time 
getting ‘‘a little more light.” Another aged | 


a 


Indian had learned to so love his Bible that 
he wanted it buried with him when he died. 
We have not space for the interesting in- 
cidents which Mrs.Gould gave, nor to quote 
from Mrs. Cort’s description of life in Utah. 
Miss Robertson told how hesitatingly, and 
from a sense of duty, she began her work 
at Muscogee, five years ago, and of how she 
had since learned toloveit. She told of the 
cottage homes and of her ‘‘girls” in the ear- 
nest way so peculiar to her, and so sure to 
awaken sympathy and interest. 
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me Missions. 


Alaska. 


MRS. L. H. DAGGETT. 


‘Alaska! Alaska! why, I can hardly locate it,” 


said an intelligent lady when spoken to in regard to 


mission work in Alaska. Another, when this sub- 
ject was presented, replied, “I thought the Woman’s 
Missionary Society did not work in foreign lands.”’ 
These are only specimens of the multitudes who 
“can hardly locate it.” This fact is recognized by 
the publishers of the Standard Atlas, who announce 
its contents in this wise: ‘‘This Atlas contains a map 
of every country in the world including Alaska!” 
Public attention has been called t- “*lacka w ‘hin 
the last few years as never before. But by far the 
larger number have their eyes on!y upon its furs and 
fisheries, its mineral wealth and lumber forests. 

Twenty years have passed since Alaska became 
the property of the United States. Twenty years 
its inhabitants have had a claim upon the Christian 
Church for the light of the Gospel. Half of these 
years went by without this claim being heeded, not- 
withstanding most earnest appeals were made by indi- 
viduals through the press and otherwise, for mission 
work there. Wo Church responded. At last Dr. 
Jackson, whose face we are glad to show our read- 
ers in the picture below, left all and made his way 
to this important field. Through his efforts the 
flourishing Presbyterian mission was established at 
Sitka and the Islands of the Alexander Archipelago. 
This is where the tourists go and think they have 
seen Alaska. They have seen the surprising possi- 
bilities for mission work and something of the coun- 
try, but would have to travel two thousand miles to 
e the extreme western boundary where a mission 
ought to be established. They could journey a thou- 
sand miles North before the last point in that direc- 
tion was reached, where a mission sadly needs to be 
located. In taking this trip they would find’ tribes 
as thoroughly heathen as any in the diocese of Bishop 
Taylor. Oh, for a Bishop Taylor in Alaska! The 
Baptists are making a feeble effort at Kadiah. The 
Moravians are doing their best, as usual with them 
at Bethel and other places in that vicinity. The 
Episcopalians are upon the river Yukon, which vies 
with the Mississippi in length and crookedness, and 
noe mouth seventy miles wide. os 

e Methodists have—well they have 

the Island of Unga which has been made ea * 


'|the grave of the first Methodist woman sent out— 


not by them. She was a true missionar i 

noble work for God and humanity until anne fe 
reward. When is our Methodist Church going to 
begin work in Alaska? Several of the “Fathers and 
Brethren” say, ‘‘Just as soon as we can.” So much 
of the Church as is embodied in the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, has been busily at work for some 
img peu ee) - Fore a ‘““Home”’ for friend- 
ess girls to be called the “Jes i 

Home and Industrial School.” Jets, Feige sees 
_ All know how much easier it is to excite interest 
in a work already established and made a success 
than in one yet to be opened This has been the 
experience of all since the world began, but our 
Alaskan enterprise seems almost an exception con- 
sidering the obstacles in the way which no other 


\ 
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THE BEAR'S ORDERS. 

Wasuineron, May 22.—The acting 
secretary of the treasury has signed 
the sailing ordersof the revenue 
steamer Bear, now fitting out in San- 
Franciseo for acruise tothe seal. 
islands of Alaska, and it is expected 
that she will sail before the end of | 
this week. Her orders are exactly 
similar to those of last year, and 
show no change whatever in the pol- 
iey of the government in regard to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


not the skins of females or oun 


use of fire- armas is restricted. 


vette Corline, Capt. Sir Wm. Wise- 


peed: by Russia and that. 


in; Mist Helen Rechhamint’ Se 
Wm. Birmingham and wife, T. 
ma, Wash. Terr. 
Huau S. Tompson, George Howell; G. A. Taylor. 
Acting Secretary. Miss A. Williams; Miss C. »Wil-| 
EE ee, liams. i 
TO PROTECT BRITISH INTERESTS. _ Mrs. Schaife ; Mrs. Simple. . ¥ 
Vicrorra, B. C., May 25.—The cor | | Mrs. J. 8. Griffin and two daughters. 
| Mrs. A. B. Green; Mrs. H. ° M: 


seals None but natives of Alaska 
are allowed to kill seal otter and the 


men, arrived yesterday and_ will go 


into the dry dock on Wednesday| Baker. 8 a 


next. She will then go immediately H. R. Winchester and wife. hy 

ito sea with sealed orders but it is} | Mm) Clank - H. St i 

understood her destination is Beh~ Vale ee vance Gini Mee 
S. C. Staples. 


the seal fisheries. 

TO BE sOLD | 

Orrawa, Onr. May 28.—It is 

understood here that Marshal Atkins, 
of Sotka, has sent the steam schoon: 
ers Dolphin, Grace and Anna Beck 
ana schooner Ada, all of which were 
seized last year in Behring’s sea, to 
Puget Sound to be sold. 


ae ose 


ee 
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Fishermen's Rights. 


The following telegram was sent to 
| Washington by the masters of the}' 
Gloucester schooners, preparatcry to 
|their contemplated fishing voyage 
north: © 

Port TowNsEND, W.'T., May 18th, 1888, 


SENATORS EDMUNDs AND FRyx, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Present following to Seeretary of Trea- 
sury. Let avswer to us be over his sig- 
nature and in full, so we can exhibit 
same to revenue officers in Alasxa waters 
for our protection against seizure. Our 
| schooners “Mollie Adams” and “Edward 
Hi. Webster” of Gloucester, Mass., and 
“Oscarand Hattie” of Swampscott, Mass., 
left home the former October, and the 
ober December, 1887, to engage in seal- 
ing, not knowing American vesso!s were |' 
{ prohibited in Behring Sea. 

Quzstion.—If we take seal south of 
| the Aleutian Islands, may we run to} 
Ounalaska without liability to seizure} 
and have skins counted by revenue or] | 
(other government officer and proceed 
‘thence to complete voyage fishing for 
‘hahbuv in Behring, without seizure, if 
no more seals taken? 

_ We hold ourselves for inspection at 
ais time. We only wish to seal to the 
; 
| 


| Alaska Commercial Company’s grounds, 
‘and then finish season by fishing and re- 
turn. 

QUESTION. —Will you grant us permit 
to take sea otter in Alaskan waters? 

Schoovers bere at great expense. We 
wait prompt and full answer. 

Sotomon Jacoss, Master, Adams. 

Rost. O. LAVENDER, Master, Webster. 

CHRISTIAN NELSON, 

Master, Oscar and Hattie. 


British interests in those waters. 


| Tolstoi Bay, Wrangel, J uneau, Doug- 


| las Island, Pyramid MHarbor, and 


ring’s sea, and her mission to protect 
J. A. Sabin and wife. 


ca | J.C. Sabin and wife. ‘ 
i | GF. Bugbee. 
Opening of the: Excursion Season.) xire, HL. B. Fitts and two childeem 


@ | : 
A Good Passenger List. Ge J.P. McKnight ; August Daws. | 
| J, P. Taber and wife. 


— | Frank Boice; Harry Brown. J. 
Smith; Miss Hamilton ; Mrs. Smith 5) 


Sitka, BARANOFF ISLAND, ; 
ALASKA, WEDNESDAY P. x} A. E. Rothchild. ‘ Me i 
JUNE 18, 1888. James Cheever and wife. n 


| Julia M. Ensign. 
Mr. EB. C. Clark. 


| Horace Briggs; W. Tophain ; George 
Captain David Wallace in command. | Broke; BE. Topham. 


She left Port Townsend on Tuesday the 


The P. C. 


arrived in port at 10 o’clock to-night, 


§.S. Co’s steamer Ancon 


§. Hamilton and wife. 

Alex. Forman, wife, and son. 

Mrs, Fessenden. 

A. Wood and wife: 

Mrs. McLeod and maid, Philadelph- 
ia, Penna. 

Mrs. §. Moore; Miss L. Breed ; 1 
N. Breed and wife. a 

J. M. Richards and wife. 4 

M. J. Brown; Mrs. 8. A. Brown. 

Mrs. Fenike; Miss McKee; H. AL 
Boyd and wife. ua 

Miss M. Hirst; Miss Xékerman. Ree 

8. W. Brown; J. McLean; hi H. 


Phillips :P. Bruen 8: B. Wiliams; 
J. A. Cloud. 


FE. Kimball and wife. 
Mrs. T. T, White and daughines 


J. Markle and wife; Miss Maiteie +| 
| Miss I. Markle. eb 


5th inst., at noon and proceeded to Vic- 


toria and Departure Bay, B. C. The 


other ports at which she called on the 


voyage were Tongass, Kassaan Bay, 


thence to Killisnoo and Sitka, The pass | 


senger list was a good one considering 
that just now is but the opening of the » 
excursion season. Some 140 passengers 
were aboard when the Ancon left Port 
Townsend, and of these some 85 came | 
through to Sitka. Taking the voyage 
all through the weather was fine. Gla- 


cier Bay will be visited on Friday, the 


Se 


steamer sailing from here early in the 


morning of that day. 


The following is a list of the passen- — 
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~ THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURMAL 


M. PATTERSON D. D, LL.D 


gers who hail from different parts of 
the States: 


Following is the reply: 
Wasuinaton, D..C., May 21, 1888} 
| Messrs. Sol. Jacobs, Master Schooner 
Mollie Adams; Robert O. Lavender, 
| Master Schooner Webster and Chris 
‘|tian Nelson, Master Oscar Hattie, 
Port Townsend, Wf. R i 
Same instructions sent Revenue ; 
Cutter officers as last year. Seals| 
‘eannot be killed except by persons} 
authorized by the Statute of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska or the waters thereof | _ 
la ad ceded by Russia to the United 
nor ¢an any one kill fu 


| 


_ Cincinnati, Ohio, 
N.Y. 


ie Archie Taylor; L. 8. Emmerson, 


Walter H. Bryant and wife New | i | Rev, RIOHARD MONTCOMEEY pater caste 
‘York City ; Mrs. ee A. Bryant, ney 

gees Mrs. James 2. anys | 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; sons co G.! | 
Shoemaker and . Miss Shoemaker, | 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 24, 1888. 


ail. 
Mrs. Gould, of Alaska, arrived just 
too late to speak. Her’s will be a 
most thrilling story when told later 
in the week, living as she does far 
from civilization, “having only seen 
Jone other white woman in three 
Barton Atkins, U. 8. Marshal, Sitka. | years, and beginning her long jour- 
| hey with tossing for 250 miles on 
the waves of the Pacific Ocean in a|: 
frail canoe. a; 


—— 


| 
Mr. and Mrs. E, C. Gale, Troy, 


N. L. ones: 
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Woman's Home Misstons. 


mission has had to encounter. An unexpected 
amount of enthusiasm has been manifested in the 
use of books for shares in our ‘‘Home.” Voluntary 
requests for these come from all directions, Several 
generous donations have already been made for fur- 
nishing rooms, which entitle the donors to the priv- 
ilege of naming them. There are more books to be 
used for shares and more hundreds of dollars needed 
for furnishing rooms and support of girls. This 
Home will be located more than a thousand miles 
west of Sitka, among the Aleuts, which are said to 
be the brightest and best class ofnatives. Not many 


years of training will be needed to fit these girls for 
missionary work among the heathen tribes. We 
hope to be able to help save some of the girls from 
the localities where they are sold by their own parents. 
One of the beautiful, bright-eyed girls of the group 
in the accompanying picture, would have been sold 
to a white man of New England by her own mother, 
had she not been brought away. All who would be 
good, if they could, cannot be taken to the States, 
but some could be taken to our Home and saved. 
Who will help hasten the completion of the sum 
needed at the earliest day possible ? 


4 


A GROUP OF ALASKAN CHILDREN. 


Olga Hilton, 


Frederick Harris, 
Florence Wells, 


Minnie Shotter, 


During last summer among other tourists to visit Alaska 
were Col. Elliott F. Shepard and family, of New York City. 
They were so much interested in the work of the native In- 
dustrial Training School at Sitka, that Mrs. Shepard offered 
to give a four years course of instruction to a few of the most 
promising pupils. Accordingly the five girls seen in the pic- 
ture were selected and taken to Mr. Moody’s school at North- 
field, Mass. 

Olga Hilton, aged fifteen years, is a Russian Creole, apt in 
her studies and lady-like in her manners.. She is a type of the 
people in Western Alaska for whom the Methodist women 
are asked to work. , 

Samuel Kendall Paul, is the 4 year old son of Mr. Paul who 
was a Presbyterian missionary at Port Tongass, Alaska. In 
December, 1886, Mr. Paul and a Mr. Saxman went in acanoe 
to seek a better location for a Mission Station and were 
drowned. Mrs. Saxman, of Western Pennsylvania, being left 
childless has adopted little Samuel. 

Flora Campbell, about 14 years old, is a half-breed orphan, 
born on the Srickine river and early placed in the mission 
school, 


Blanche Lewis, 
Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
Samuel Kendall Paul, 
florence Wells is a half-breed from Sitka. She too, was 
taken into the Mission School while quite young—is now 15 
years old. 

Minnie Shotrer, from 12 to 13 years of age, is a half-breed 
from Juneau. Although the youngest, she is among the 
most advanced of the group in her studies. 

Blanch Lewis is a full-blood Thlinget from Wrangell. She 
is 16 years old. Her father was a Chief who was shot dead in 
1880 while attempting to prevent the introduction of intoxica- 
ing liquors into his village. 

Henry Phillips is a full blood Thlinget from the Chilcat 
tribe, He is about 13 years of age, and is learning the print- 
er’s trade at Carlisle Indian Training School. 

Frederick Harris is a full blood Thlinget from the Sitka 
tribe. He is about 15 years of age, and is learning the tin- 
smith business. The first two months he was working in the 
shop half a day at a time (the other half is spent in 
the school room,) he made forty dozen tin cups. These chil- 
dren, with the exception of the little lad, are all Christians. 

fev. Sheldon Fackson, D, D., who conducted the party East, 
is United States General Agent of Education in Alaska, For 


Flora Campbell, 
Henry Phillips, 
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“Stor “of Metl kahtla.” 
akanltia, 

b see x Kalhitla 

“ 

a Rape tss iu tbs the story of Metlakathla among the Sources 
eae ay or the W. H. M. S?” writes an emi>ent work. 
ee _ e Canaan this remarkable “story” to which our 
aie! | was before called in the eastern papers. It is in 
ee tae to that of Acadia, which Longfellow has! 
sized in his poem entitled Evanceli ’ 
poem ¢ angeline. A people under) 
pe ees of injustice appealed for refuge 5a the Zovedae £ 
m he United States, which refuge it has just now! — 
§ Ne 


rents eres: yon since, this people consisted of some of 
; § tribes on this continent, given up to con- | 
cat warfare, cannibalism and other Fideatta rane 
‘ie Rie ares and genius, Mr. Wm. Duncan began sin- 

» 2 mission among them. He educated 
taught them Christianit im] “ible maaan 

r y in the simplest possible manner, at 
Oo eee gradually introducing peaceful industries ; ‘and 
y means he wreught ina single generation a marvel- 


ous transformation, a work th : 
: at 
parallel in the history of ete les ae 


Dear Unron St¢naL:—Having my way to 
the far North in the interest of our great sisterhood, to 
pioneer the white ribbon through this territory, I send || 
this line to say, pray for the success of the work. fr 

| traveled inland as far as Seattle, stopping at a num- 
| ber of places to meet workers and prepare for meetings. 
At Seattle, 1 todk passage on the steamer “Ancon,’’ and 
found myself surrounded by strange faces from nearly 
all the states. WhenI thought of the fourteen days’ 
journey before me, I felt fora moment that I was to be 
carried beyond the pale of civilization; but not so, for 
after many days and nights of smooth sailing through 
some of the grandest scenery on the Continent, I reached 
Juneau, and was delighted when the Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
son stepped aboard to welcome me to the territory. I 
was taken to the home of our missionaries, and spent a 
:| delightful hour talking over plans of work through the 

territory. 
On every hand is echoed the cry of old from Macedo- 


J. J. Kuehn, Da 
little transaction by ~ 
States Treasury was 
$10,000 in the sale of s¢ 
‘The sealskin isa very 
it cannot compare ins 
 gollector and deputy 


nia, ‘Come and help.’’ Oh that we could have such ‘cauno the Government t This successful work was threatened with i 
.| help for Alaska as they need! ‘The harvest is ripe, but -asingle transaction. — | pcre hetanee Mr. Duncan’s protest, these cingie eee M 
the laborers are few.’ Oh that the Lord of the harvest Last summer some 12,000 ristlans were forced to adopt elaborate rites ane ce 3 
| would send consecrated workers to this part of His vine- were seized on board of cert j| nies which they resented and rejected, preferrin bali te by 
| yard, where the fruit is ripe and wasting on the ground! | "vessels and stored in the Custom @ at leave their beloved homes, Churches and Schone pe to Fy 
The few missionaries are already over-burdened beyond | Sitka, About one-hali the n mber were tion of their land was seized, upon whicl lk S: por- ‘: 
Leheir strenoeth, and the sight of a new worker in their advertised for sale in th ska new | government for refuge » Up nich they turned to our a 
taki s hailed with] 1 per, published at Sitka, and bida w It is : eae ; = 
Se pated ie ae aes ae TEE | nee, the sking being appraised at a trifle ane mre ae sad Story of Indian wrongs, but full of thrilling — YW 
to this point (Sitka), where we have ain tenet iene over #5 apiece; but it would seem thatthe! Columbia. A § 4 new and strange world in the far off British 4 
where I sit at 11:30 p. m., tut broad daylight, wn ae Customs officers at Sitka did not wish tO] a]) }ibrarie: seen channel of intelligence, it is a book for | 
this line, and as l’ve learned of the great amount O) _ Bhake a legitimate aplephnb preferred: t6)|;.,, ees ae will find a place hereafter in our lict of book's aa 
Bache done ay we cages ee iid, “wait until they could sce somotbing in it price $ mation {2 ts 12mo, 483 pages, handsomely illustrated, i 
peal that all-who are interested in this strange, wie, for themselves. All things come to Din lic sant One-third reduction made for Sunday Schools, am 
weird and mystical land of midnight sun will pray for who waits end at lest there came to Messrs. 4,..°0° (07 47108 and missionary societies. Saxon & Co.. New| 
the success of the work. Alone in this old city, | Delaney and Kuehn, and a man. | ; ., New 4 
so wondrously strange, I lay strong hold on the promise, | ‘Endelman, whom they used as adummy/, ‘ 4 
“Lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the he ‘a Victoria capitalist named Boscowitz. Sd 


mee Alaskis; SHMe Ly Lee | adyantage that he induced Delaney and | 
Pret : “‘Kuebn to sell him the skins at $3 408 


aa ain, pray for success. | This man of money went to Sitka tobuy| O- ay + : “(oot ame 
eae ee J. ARMENIA ACKERMAN. “these sealskins, and, to cut the story short, | iS E ~ Bee =| 
| he used his peenliar talents to such’ } > IN 5 0 E if qa, 


pi #1 6@less than their appraised it ; 
piece, or $ i ; OAKLAND, Oat., SrxtH-pay, JULY 20, 1888. 


a = __— , value, He seems to have been a generous 4 
: -man,as he gaye the combination $1156 | : SSS ~ _ - 3 
FIRST UNION CONFERENCE | in money and 207 sealsking, thus making | | —It is stated that the first Protestant sermon ever tg 
| 1859 80 to be divided among the mem-| heard in Western Alaska was preached only recently 

Pte ; bers of this public trust, Be by a Baptist missionary. y f 
he sealskins which Boscowitz bought | : ao ee: ea eat 
Woman’s ForrtcNn MISSIONARY SOOIETIES OF | ota have been worth to the Govern-| pelts Baptist missionaries in Alaska report that oe 
FRIENDS. ment, at $5 apiece, $31,120; he paid for | eir work is very much hindered by determined edi 
them $21,161 60; thus meking a loss to) opposition of the Greek Church, the terrible depray- | Sia 
“the Government of $10,158 40, Had the ity of the people, and, worst of all, by the demoraliz- . hee 
Editorial Report. | gking been ‘brought to Puget Sound, it is | ing influence of debased white men, ee Reiey 
said they could have been sold for $6 | oe Sites s at Tar err paeaes fie iee 
oe Tea zie Rihecs: Seon pitt Aiica te am | seems from trustworthy reports that a consid-| ve 
FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. + Since Cleveland came into power th Geary ae aoe iri still in dense Rena aaa i*g 

SEVENTH- ‘ administration of revenue affairs on t arkness. Infanticide is frightfully com a QE ae 
Sad peste eam “northwest coast has been a succession of |, Multitudes of the natives know Botkin aeaeree me J 


The First Conference of the Woman’s  syinales and robberies. Smuggling has jj tlanity except what they have learned from the. 
"been carried on openly, under the protee- || priests of the Greek Church, and that little has only - 


oat Faqi . jeti Pri raat : : 
Foreign Missionary Societies of Friends met at | jo, of rederat officials, rascality of all || made it more difficult to reach them with the gosi 
a eee ES TE ERT aa 


t < y : ing’ ir “kinds has been winked’at, and noW We || taprrei ty were ee “i 
Wy o cig Sev enth ‘day morning, Third month “find a collector of customs and hia deputy going or a ' 
31, in Friends’ meeting-house, Corner Delaware actually robbing the Government of $10, wit eee ALasni $uDe 
and St. Clair Streets, Indianapolis, Ind 000 in one transaction. What a nico} = ne PD ae 
be Tt. ; dist: € } 5 : couple Delaney and Beecher would be. ~ \. Fellows That Make $7 a Day with a Freig 
On motion of Eliza C. Armstrong the Confer- | Their talents run in the game groove, | \  —._-Monopoly Determined to Keep 0 Gokn}youiti 


y Seattin, W. T.,. June 27.—The ste m 
~ schooner Leo arrived yesterday from Al 
“Among her passengers were twenty 
miners and prospectors, who report _a_ 
conflict between two tribes of Alaska ineap 

the Chilcats and Sitkas, The tormer ho 

monopoly for freighting for miners from 
coast to the mines, and refuse to permit & 
_ other Indians to engage in business, and som: 
- times interfere with white men who attemp 
to carry in their own baggage. They charg 
exhorbitant prices and make over $7 a day 
Two weeks ago a large party of prospecto: 
started up the Yukon with a tribe of 8 


ence entered into temporary organization by 
the appointment of Esther Tuttle Pritchard to 
the chair, and Jemima T. Pray as secretary. 


THIRD DAW. PROCEEDINGS. 
FouRTH MONTH, 3d, 1888. 
The Conference met at at 9 o’clock. The devotion- | 
al hour was in charge of Lida G@ Romick,—topic: 
Development of Gifts. We quite regret having no a 
stenographic report of this Bible lesson, as wellas 
others that were given. The foundation text used by 


hee ; FOURTEEN LIVES LOST. 
Esther T. Pritchard followed on The Missionary reine Wate of Shipwreck and Depriva- 
Advocate, saying she felt as if she was in a sort of tion from the Alaskan Coast. / Sf" 
love feast, finding herself for the first time face to 
face with these boards where she might freely speak 
of our periodical. She could make a more taking 
paper by filling the Advocate with incidents that aban 
tired women could read without effort, but that ny 
would not meet the wants of the active workers who 4 
will have to found missions and sustain them. They (G ; 
must study questions of mission policy and methodst bos Gani aroqaed, Wass anpiies th 
To this end she had secured contributions from th seeted. pa I} 
ablest missionary writers, among whom _ were 
rthur T. Pierson, OC, H. Carpenter, James M. Tho 
burn, H. W. Fry, Sheldon Jackson and others. 
She stated that she desired to give the Advocale to | 
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BY REV. THOMAS BOYD. 


_ Rey. S. Hall Young, having spent 
ten years in the Indian missions of 
Alaska, is Hére on his way to Cali- 
fornia, when he expects to take charge 
of a church. He leaves Alaska on ac- 
count of the failing health of one of 
his children, hoping that a change of 
climate will be for the better, and also 
that his children may have the benefit 
of schools. He has been a faithful 
and successful missionary. 
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OUR OWN AL ASKA. * 


“seward’s Folly” Made it Ours. 


The purchase of Alaska from Ruasia for the 
}sum of $7,200,000 was at one timo called 
, | “Seward’s folly,” but the lapse of a little 
{more than two decades has proved that it 
| Was an act of far-seeing statesmanship. The 
Alaska Commercial Company pays to the 
government $300,000 2 year fer a 
monopoly | of the seal fisheries of 
the Territory, which is about 4 
j Per cent. on the original purchase , 
jmoney. The value of the salmon and cod 
| fisheries per annum is estimated at $3,000,- 
|| 000, the fur trade at $2,500,000, gold and 
bullion dust $1,350,000 and lumberand ivory 
$100,000, making the commerce of the Terri- 
tory for the past year, as shown by the Gov- 
ernor’s annual report, $86,950,000. The 
climate 1s not so severe as 1s generally sup- 
posed, owing, it is thought, to a warin cur- 
rentfrom the Iudian ocean simlilar to the 
Gulf stream in the Atlantic, The Russian 
government appropriates $50,000 annually 
to the poppors of the Greco-Russian Church 
and schools, while our own government, with 
|| such a surplus in its treasury that it cannot 
devise ways to get rid of it, only appropriates 
| $25,000 annually for the support of public } 
| schoolsin the Territories, 


ED FEBRUARY | 


SATURDA 


1G ee as ! ( } ; 
Is What Alaska Has Just Re- 


00 Miles in 3 Months, 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN | 


What We Have Done with the Territory Since | ; 
b \lowstone Park and the Geysers. Most of | 


me inthe evening, 
wanted a rest, and someth new,’ 
laughed Mr. Hamilton. “My wife and I 
eft Pittsburg on May 17. Of the 13,000 
les we haye traveled since then, 3,842 
. | were by steamer, 900 by stage coach, 36 or 40 
‘on the backs of mules, and the balance by 
‘rail.’ cs 
put And yet you say you had rest?’’ 4 
-- “Unbounded rest! For 18 days we did 
nothing but lazily sail about the 20,000 
Alaska Islands. Could you imagine & more 
dreamy leisure than that?’ It was de- 
‘licious!”’ 
But the trunkfu! of curios, carvings, 
totum poles, jewelry and fabrics which Mr. 
| and Mrs. Hamilton opened at their home 
| last evening indicated that they were pretty 
1 | busy all the time they were away, notwith- 
: standing the 18 days’ dreamy sail,’’ 
|. In many respects theirs was a remarkable 
Journey. They started to Alaska over the 
‘Canadian Pacific Railway from Montreal, 
stopping in the Selkirk Mountains on the 
cway, and returned by easy stages by way of 
‘San Francisco, the Yosemite Valley, Yel- | 


‘their time was spent in Alaska. 
STARTING A CHURCH. 


_ Almost before he was aware of it, Mr. 
Hamilton had taken the first financial step 
toward founding the first church for white 
‘people in all Alaska. It wasa singular cir- 
cumstance, Thevyessel, on which the couple 
| were traveling on the inland sea, touched, 
one evening, at what is now the wickedest 
“place in Alaska—Juneau. ‘There are only 
1,500 white people there, but double that 
number of Indians, In the whole place there 
‘are only 10 or 12 respectable white women, 
‘although probably 100 females mingle with 
‘the denizens.e The town has grown up in 
the last year or two, on account of the ex- 
ifensive gold industry across on Douglass 
.Island. It is now worse than Leadville 
“used to be. Gambling and all the vices run 
| riot. The settlement is muddy and filthy. 
\ Jt was so unattractive that when Mr. and 
| Mrs. Hamilton disembarked they hurriedly 
vasked the way to the nearest curid store, so 
’ they coulé gét outwf thé way as quickly as 
| possible, _ 
“T know you,”’ said the very neat-looking 
» young white man to whom the visitors had 
applied for the information. ‘“‘I have been 
| in your store in Pittsburg. My name is J. 
P. White, and I am from Newcastle, Pa. I 
was graduated at the Theological Semi- 
inary in Allegheny.” \ 
_ Mr. White is a missionary among the In- 
| dians at Juneau. Of course, all were over- 
_joyed at the recognition. On the way to the 
_ store the Indian mission was pointed out. 
The tourists were surprised to learn that 
‘there was not here, noranywhere in Alaska, 
-a church for white people. Rev. Mr, White 
said he had once thought of starting a 
movement to build one. 
' When Mr. Hamilton embarked on the 
| boat, a few hours later, he gaye Mr, White 
$10 to start the church fund. The next day 
| the 140 passengers of the steamer Ancon 
held a meeting, which was addressed by the 
|, famous missionary, Rey. Sheldon Jackson, | 
| and by Rey. Mr. Brown. It was to consider 
some method of reforming wicked 
Ju . Mr. White’s movement for 
church was indorsed. Mr, 
creased his subscription to $60, 
n that boatload of Methodists, | 


_| gold per ton, or $1,800 a day. The entire | 


p n 3h 
ifferent machines and processes to | 
H 1 _ far below, whick was pushed | 
nder hill through a drift to meet the | 
ottom of the shaft. ‘Thus the laws of! 
“gravitation haye given this mill the most | 
perfect economy of labor. ‘ ‘a 
From this “hogback”’ are taken daily 300° 
tons df quartz, which yield $6 worth of pure 


ir 


‘ost of working this is only $1 60 per ton. | 
The mill contains 120 stamps, and 120 more 
are being built. a 2 
Mr. Hamilton says the noise of the 120 
stamps, all in operation at the samé/ 
time, issimply awful. There is nothing in | 
this part of the United States to equal it. 
Steamhammers in the mills of Pittsburg are 
‘not to be compared with it. The racket of 
| Wheeling’s nail machines is quiet alongside 
of these stamp machines. They are ponder- 
ous, and cause the ground to continually.) 
| quake with their continual pounding. i 
“The workmen who operate these stamps 
| become almost totally deaf in a few months 
_ after entering the mill,’’ said Mr, Hamil- 
ton. ‘The tremendous concussion of those 
stamps ruins the drums of their ears.” —_ 
RICHEST INDIAN WOMAN. 
Perhaps one of the most valued of all the’ 
euriosities the tourists brought back to | 
Pittsburg is a beautiful Chilacat blanket. 
The woman who wove it and from whom 
Mrs. Hamilton purchased itis the sis- | 
ter of Mrs. Captain Tom, the richest | 
Indian hag in Alaska, She has two hus- | 
bands, is surrounded by her slaves, lives in 
regal style at Sitka, and goes off by herself | 
on trading expeditions up the Behring Sea. | 
| She is worth from $12,000 to $20,000, and | 
has made it all bysher shrewd business deal- | 
| ings with the whites. Mrs. Tom is ugly, | 
| very fat and considerably over 40. She | 
| joined the Presbyterian mission lately. | 
They objected to two husbands. So she 
| saws. a good opportunity to get 
rid of her. oldest hubby, which 
Vakarasa without ceremony. Then she sat 
| the young husband—younger than her son— 
on a figurative throne. The discarded 


spouse retaliated by marrying a very young 
AS pte yt . ihe Bi Sees 


girl and taking up his residence where he. 
\could taunt his former sweetheart with his 
presence. Mrs. Tom wears five solid gold 
raceléts on one arm. 

| Ittook Mrs. Tom’s sister six months to 
‘weave the blanket Mrs. Hamilton now has. 
And it took $60 or $70 to. buy it from her. 
The blanket is all woven by hand from the 
hair of goats on the Chilacat Mountains, 
The tedious weaving, however, produced a 
;marvelously pretty article. 


MONUMENTS OF MYSTERY. | | | 


|The totum poles at every house where 
| there have been four generations raised were 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton the mystical 
monuments of Alaska. They studied out 
the geneology of many, the traditions of 
others, and the dimensions of a few. These 
poles are from 1 to,30 feet in height, and the 
| grotesque, nondes¢ript faces carved on the 
‘wooden pillars seem quite amusing, until 
| their significance is explained. Several of 
the smaller ones were bought by the Pitts- 
burg travelers. an 

Specimens of carvings brought back by 
Mr, Hamilton are also decidedly interest- 
ing. They show tie wonderful aptitude of: 


ie Alaskan Indian to carve on anything. — 


for instance, one that the reporter was 
shown is a wooden pipe bought right from 
the mouth of an Indian. Another carying 
is executed on a halibut fishing rod. sha 

“When the Indians can’t whittle any- 
‘thing else,’? said Mr. Hamilton, “they 
make funny heads and figures on the ends 
of their canoes. Their carving kniyes are 
their constant companions.” 3 

Straw plates, made by the women so com- 
pact and thick that they will hold water, 
are also among the trunkful of oddities. | 
Silver.bracelets, carved and chased by the 
Indians, were brought home to each of the | 
little girls of the family, and even small 

d pebbles for others. ‘y 
[t was 


as near the midnight sun as one 
t,’? said Mr. Hamilton, as he put } 
mementoes, ‘In Alaska there, 

etual day for nine success 


s 


ibed bya Pittsburger. 
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Chilehat Warriors. 
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told this interesting tale: 


3 Odd Origin, as De- 


: of oe Relentless Wiudichiveness of 


MONG the very in- 
stories 
Samuel. 
of this 
related to his |. 
friends after his ar- | 
rival home from Al-— 
-aska on Friday last, 
was oné about the 


and strange heroism _ 
of the Alaska In- » 
It is import- 

ant, too, being the | 

first authenic infor- | 
|= mation from the far 
corner of America about the Indian 
Only a few lines were sent 
‘om ‘San F Francisco a month ago by the 
ted Press in relation to the cloud of 
he details appear for the first time 


h the aid of a little pocket diary Mr. \ 


“On bit, at an erin ane moniant, yan away. 1 


which the various tribes avenge the dea 
of a single warrior,’ continued Mr. Ham: 
ton, “The slayer must either be killed or 


shed in his stead. Although Sitka George 


be killed by the rival tribe. 
home and painted his face to 
meet his doom. When a dozen 
Chilchat warriors approached with their | 
rifles, a trader tried to save George, but the 
latter would not allow him, telling him to 


es 


A Big Totum Pole. 


see how a Sitka could die. Then he arose, 
drew his knife, and singing his death song, 
I staggered—weak from the loss of blood—to- 
ward his enemies, They fired, and he 
fell, pierced with many bullets. The 
‘Indians then went 
carried the wounded man into a shack. 
Strangely enough, he was yet alive. Later 
inthe day the Chilchats, learning he was 
| alive, came back and dispatched him with 
knives. 
HEROIC SQUAWS, TOO, 


‘Another Indian pretended to be dead, 


lie gh 
Mf 


') He knay he was doomed by the Chilchats. 
_| His mother offered her life to save aphlag She 
came running toward the ene 8 


the blood of some member of his family be | 


was mortally wounded, he knew he would | 
So he went | - SON 
who was a victim to the avengers, was en- | 


is the vindictiveness and determination with | 


In¢ aC Gr eek Church. 


couraged by his wife to keep strong until. 
his) death, which they knew was sure to 
come, She painted his face for him, be- 


| cause he was too weak from loss of blood. 


Then she sat him up against a tree ready to 
be shot. She had piled all his good clothes 
upon him before this. Then she helped 
him to sing his death song, and stayed by 
him until he was killed. 

“Y accompanied the bearer of this news to 
the residence of the brother-in-law of Sitka 
George. When we told himof his relative’s 
| death he never moved a muscle. He was so 
| stolid i in receiving the news of the massacre 
that it was hard to believe him human. He 
motioned forus to tell his wife. She was no 
more affected by the news than he had been. 
The barbarism and superstition of the In- 


mie 


away and traders | 


| high. 


dians is pitiful.” 
GREAT MOVING GLACIER, 


While in Alaska Mr. and Mrs. 
climbed to the highest point attained 
cently by tourists on the Muir glacier. 
is called ‘‘the living glacier.”’ 
mountain of ice, probably 300 or 400 feet 
Recent explorations have deter- 
-mined it to be 70 miles broad at one point. 

This gigantic glacier actually moves 45 
feet every day. It terminates in the sea in 
magnificent masses of overhanging ice, A 
faint idea of its grandeur and extent may be 


This 


| gathered from the accompanying picture, 


which THE Dispatcu reduced from a 
photograph brought home by Mr. Hamilton. 
Only the ‘‘toe’”’ of the wonderful iceberg is 
represented therein. 


“The deep intonations of several tons of | 


ice falling from some shining crag into the 
water far below are heard every few 
minutes,’ says Mr. Hamilton. ‘The daily 
movement of the body causes a crushing and 
a grinding almost perceptible, which 
gradually reduces the height of promon- 
tories, That is why one point, the highest 
now—on which we Pittsburgers stood—will 
some day be lower than another. We 
found written on a box anchored to the 
summit of one of these ice peaks, the name 
of Prof. Wright, of Oberlin College, who, 
on August 4 and 12, 1886, took angles there 
to determine the movement of the glacier. 
| They are crevices V shaped, 150 deep, all 
over the iceberg. A glacier river flows 


under the ice, and another on the top of it 
—through the center.’’ 


THE OLD GREEK CHURCH, 


“One beautiful work of art was found by 
the travelers in the homely Indian town of 
Sitka. It was the Greek church. From 
photographs in Mr, Hamilton’s possession 

| two sketches from the dnteriog are repro- 
duced in this article. One is a representa- 
tion of the sanctuary doors. They are of 
oxidized silver, with panels in which pic- 
tures of Christ and the disciples are wrought 
in solid white silver. On either side of the 

| door stand costly holy images, the figures in 
white silver and the faces inoxidized silver. 
On the extreme left of the doors hangs the 
ancient candle lamp, seen in the initial 

| letter of this article. This church is nearly | 

{acentury old. 

_ Another illustration is that of one of the 
totum poles. They are erected at the doors | 
of most of the Alaska homes. They rudely 
‘trace back the native’s idea of the origin of 
the human race. The superstitions and tra-_ 
‘ditions attaching to this pole are as gro- 
eae as the faces caryed nEpy ban i ji 
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It is a vast | 
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of their dark Fiords in skin canoes, while 
the whale, the walrus and the seal dis- 
ported themselves in safety within its 
ice-locked bays, and the lordly Polar Bear 
‘‘at home to his friends” on his crystal 
yacht but lately split off from some great 
field of ice. 

These were some of the prominent 
“headland” scenes which had taken hold 
of our thoughts and embedded themselves 
in the gallery of our imagination. 

But quite different is the reality. How 
worthy to be redeemed from the long night 
of moral, intellectual and physical dark- 
ness is this great land, for that it is great, 
beyond all present thought. the near fu- 
ture will tell, is telling now, though feeble 
and few the messages compared with its 
need and its merits; for it is a veritable 
«Treasure House,” whose wealth has been 
hidden away in the silence of the ‘‘ice 
age ’’—whose banners now slowly retreat- 
ing into the Artic Sea, are leaving to 
other elements the grateful task of unlock- 
ing the vast casket containing Alaska’s 
ransom price. 

Think of the vast possibilities of her 
too litle known mineral deposits, out- 
rivaling California in its gold and silver, 
Lake Superior and Missouri in its iron and 
copper, New England and the ‘‘ Banks” 

#4e-Columbia in its fisheries, the timber- 


_ larids of the East and the Northwest in 
its forests, and in the near future the 


granaries of this Continent. Red River 
Valley and the broad plains of Minnesota 
and the West, will find a rival in the great 
Valley of-Yocon, whose mighty current 
traverses this valiey for 2,900 miles, and 
where all along the Southwestern coast 
and much of the interior, nearly all our 
garden vegetables grow to perfection, and 
no less than 13 different kinds of edible 
berries ripen during the month of August. 

The vast area of Alaska, 580.107 square 
miles, an area equal to ail the United 
States east of the Mississippi and north of 
Alabama, North Carolina and Georgia ; 
containing a popu'ation variously esti- 
mated at from 30,000 to 50,000 souls, of 
whom 2,000 are whites and Russ'an, the 
residue native Alaskans, and half-breeds, 
divided into many tribes and_ peoples 
whose curious legends, lives,/country, I 
will try to tell you about in future articles. 

But if every white-winged sail that flits 
across its waters’ and along its shores were 


| For fuel, however, the wood is excellent, | 
and much of it is valuable for building | 
purposes. There is little decorative | 
wood, although the yellow pine is richly 
colored, and might be used to advantage 
in interior work, Alaska spruce is an ex- 
cellent variety, and often measures five 
feet in diameter. It is considered the 

_ best spruce in the world, and the supply 
is very abundant. In the interior of the 

_ country,timber is of much heavier growth | 
thar on theislands. Regarding the hem- | 
| lock, there is a large supply, and the 
_ bark compares favorably with that of all 
| the eastern trees used in tanning estab- 
| lishments. —Se/ected. 
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EVIEW. 
scrolls of parchment written full, they! 
would not suffice to tell the story of throb- 
bing life on which the once fir and pine clad 
mountains of Glacier Bay, looked down, 
or answered the gentle sighing of the now 
silent, leafless boughs of the *‘ buried for- 
ests,’’ whose tops are just now coming to 
the surface, where for centuries their 
bright green plumage has been covered 
with the grave clothes of the Glacier Mo. 
rain, and the soft harmonies which the 
sea breezes awoke in their branches have 
been sealed in the silence of their ice- 
bound tomb. Could some tongue but tell 
all the legendary lore of the natives, their 
sorceries and barbarous rites and ceremo- 
nies, with the tales of their wars and con- 
quests, massacres and burnings, how thrill- 
ingly interesting would be the story. 

And last, but not least, the goodly fruit 
that the Tree of Life is bearing in these 
‘dark places of the Harth’”’ is so wonder- 
ful that I wish every man, woman and 
child who loves their fellow man, could 
look in upon the schools and mission 
houses, and see the wonderful work that 
has been accomplished in a few short years, 
I know we would be more proud of our 
civilization and rejoice in’the transform- 
ing power of the Gospel of. Christ. 

But as the train is whirling into the 
darkness and gloom of our own Allegheny 
mountains, we will close our eyes in sleep 
and hope to awake and continue our jour- 
ney with you in the morning. 


FACTS ABOUT ALASKA. 


Discovered by Vitus Behring 1751, and 


became Russian territory by right of dis- | 


covery. Purchased by United States for 


$7,000,000, 1857, as a deed of gratitude tc | 
Russia for her course in civil war. Haz 


paid five per cent. on investment ever 
since. Governor appointed by the Presi; 
dent of the United States. 

CrLIMATE.—Pacific coast modified by 
Pacific Gulf Stream and long summer 
days. Temperature at Sitka averages, 
winter about that of Washington, D. C. 
Rainfall, copious and foggy weather com- 
mon on coasts and islands. Sitka, one of 
the rainiest places in the world outside the 
tropics; annual precipitation 65 to 90 
inches; rainy days 200 to 285 in year. 

Ipustrres.—Fishing, canning, trapping 
and mining. 


p le OER Me Indians 
should ever be/other ‘tha hetpful; but the 
fact that it is often harmful cannot be de- 


nied. Mr. Hall, in’ writing from Ft. Wran-- 
gel, Alaska, says: ; 


While the establishment of civi - 
ment over the territory has bien Bean 
to our mission in many respects, there are 
one or two ways in which it has been a det- 
riment. The crowd of tourists coming up 
here in the summer ask to see the native 
dances, The officials get the natives to give 
exhibitions to please the tourists, and thus 
the heathen dances and sorcerers’ perform- 
ances are encouraged and perpetuated, I 
had Succeeded in breaking up these old 
dances in Wrangel, but on account of this. 
encouragement of the Sitka and Juneau of- 
ficials they have been revived this winter. 
The chief harm of them is that they revive 
heathen beliefs and customs and draw away 
attendance from church and school. More 
whisky than usual has been drunk by the 
Stickeens this winter. The employes of the: 
steamers smuggle it ashore and sell it to the 
natives. I held services in English eyery 
Sebbath evening until our white population 
became so small that it was not worth 
while, sol resumed the Chinook evening: 


services. Our Sabbath-school is well at 
tended and interesting. In Miss Ella BE. 
Robinson, who arrived during the quarter 
to take charge of the girls’ department of 
the training school, we have an excellent 
and accomplished helper. Every depart- 
ment of the mission is in smooth run- 
ning order. The natives are rapidly scat- 
tering off to their hunting grounds. Our 
schools are not falling off much, however, 
our commissioner and marshal being excel-- 
lent officers, and enforcing as much as pos-— 
sible the law of compulsory attendance. Wer 
think we have the best officers in the terri- 
tory, and they, with our little band of work- 
ers in the missions, form a very congenial 
and harmonious circle. 

A writer in the Nation, in describing a 
last summer’s trip to Alaska, speaks of the 
huts and blankets of the Indians as being 
equal specimens of uncleanness, and says 
that it would not be agreeable to think of 
entering the former were it not for the all- 
pervading smoke that acts asa disinfectant. 
‘With a few exceptions, they have no 
stoves, the food being cooked over an open 
fire in the center of the room. The smoke 
seeks to escape through a hole in the roof, ~ 
but before escaping it is utilized for curing: 
strips of salmon that are hung on strings. 
below the hole. In front of the houses. 
other rows of salmon are suspended om 
sticks to dry in the sun; and before each 
hut lies a canoe, carefully covered with 
mats to protect it against the sun.” But he 
adds, ‘‘At Sitka we had an opportunity to: 
see the Indians as influenced by mission- 
ary efforts. The mission school contains. 
over a hundred boys and girls, The girls 
do the cooking and the boys are experts at 
carpentry. Their chairs and bedsteads are: 
very neatly made, and are to be seen in 
most of the Indian huts. The boys wear a 
blue uniform to give them a sort of esprit. 
du corp, and the girls appear to give con- 
siderabie attention to their appearance, 
especially in the arrangement of their hair. 
They learn very readily, and some of the 
pupils recited and prayed in English, while 
several squaws and Indian men prayed in 
| their own gutteral language.” 

Mrs. Winans, nearer the heart of the 
work, wrote of these mission children at. 
Sitka a few months since: 

The children have been learning recita- 
tions and songs, and you would he sur- 
| prised, I know, if you could hear them 

\sing. It is very surprising to us to see how 
they improve and how fond they are of 
singing. There are now over a hundred 
children here. The most of them are from 
nine to fourteen years old, but some are 
younger and some older. There has been 
great advancement here, even since the time: 
that lcame. The buildings then were in 
an unfinished state, and there were so few: 
_workers that the labor was so heavy andin-- . 
cessant and we were often faint. Now the 
children are quite well behaved in their: 
manners, and much more gentle and obedi- 
ent than they were. Most of the older ones. 
are members of the church, and all have 
been baptized. Two weeks ago we had 
the first communion for three months. 

There were thirty-nine natives baptized, 

parents with their children, all of them 
' making a good confession of Christ. The 

men almost shouted when asked if they be- 
lieyed in the Lord Jesus Christ, so earnest 
and devout they seemed. In two weeks 
we are to have another communion, and 
-manv mora ara coming. We reioice greatly. 


— Presbyterian Hanuer, 
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| AvasKa—Rey. 8. Hall Young, son of Rey. 


|| Loyal Young, D.D., of Washington, Pa., for ten 
rt 


years a missionary of the Board of Home 
sions at Fort Wrangel, has resigned and is seek- | 
ing a field of labor in Oregon or California, His 
principal reason for leaving Alaska was the édn- 
cation of his children. The training school in | 
charge of his wife at Tlinkit closed Ju , 
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Juneau, AxasKA, July 20th, 1888. 


Hprror oF THE Mrp-ConrINENT: 

May I ask the privilege of a little space in your columns? 
We have started a reading-room in Juneau, and anyone 
who is familiar with mining towns in the West, knows the 
importance of such agencies to the community. So I want 
to ask for some donations of money, books, magazines and 
papers from your readers, They may not know that 
Juneau is the most northerly mission station now occupied 
by the Presbyterian Church in North America. Our 


proximity to the North Pole does not completely isolate us 
from our friends, for we are now having a steamer every 
week from Puget Sound, and excursionists are glad to 
empty their lungs of the heated air of the States and fill 
them with our invigorating ether. Senators and governors 
of States, Congressmen, English nobles, and intending in- 
vestors, among others, come to this unrivalled glacier 
land. Switzerland’s glaciers are diminutive beside some of 
our icy monsters. Her peaks are but toot hills to the Mt. 


- Saint Elias giants. So, you see, we have noble surround- 
nigs, with mountains to the right of us, mountains to the 
left of us, mountains behind us, and a Salt river in front of | 

With the hope that some will be moved to help on the 

good work by their gifts and prayers, I must close. 


J. P. WHITE. 
| 


Bouthern Worknan | 
ssh. 


Indiaw) Lifein Alaska. 


The Indians of Alaska spend their win- | 
ters in the mountains. They are gener- | 
ally found in villages consisting of from | 
twoto adozen houses. The winter house 
of these people consists of a hemispheri- | 
cally shaped hut, made by bending willow 
saplings or cutting spruce to the desired 
shape. The framework is covered with 
brush, and over this dried moss and turf 
to the depth ofa foot or more. [here is { 
an ice window on either side of the en- 
trance. In the roof is a hole just over 
the fireplace for the smoke. Inside the | 
center of the hut is used as a fireplace, 
the fire being made the same as in the 
open air! At the back of the hut is a| 
meat-stand, upon which several hundred 
pounds of deer-meat are kept, so that a 
quantity willbe on hand sufficiently thaw- | 
ed for use. Upon entering a hut when} 
traveling, some of this partially thawed | 
meat is always offered to the new com- 
er. The floor of the hut is covered with 
brush, upon which they sit during the 
day, and spread skins to sleep upon at 
night. Meat is cooked but once a day. 
About five P. M. a large fire is started | 
and the pots are puton, These are the | 
ordinary kettles of civilization, which they 
get in trade, or, in their absence, pots made 
of native clay are used. The cooking is 
done by the women. who taste the meat 
from the moment it is pat on the fire’ un- | 
til cooked. The remainder of the fire is| 
then thrown out through the hole in the | 
roof by the young men, and assoon as the 
hut is clear of smoke, the flap that covers | 
the chimney-hole 1s hauled over for the 
night. The hunters usually return about 
this time of the day, and upon entering | 
the hut take off most of their clothes. 
After eating pounds of the deer meat, 


“ernment. Still there are some the ardor of th 
while they are commonplace enough to Alaskans 

Strike a visitor as exceedingly curious and inter 
esting. Some of these are found mirrored in the | | 
Alaskan, Sitka’s bright and newsy little paper, | 
the latest issues ‘of which have. j 


: said of persons, Tho 
who did not get wet with ther: ell in the -rive’ 
and thus kept up the eduilibrium of the party. 
However, rain or no rain, it_was a jol 
_fun and lots of it was the order of the 
“body enjoyed himself or herself and more too, 4nd 
} the only regret was that some of her friends 
not go who ought to have ; 
one thing more than another that this climate 
adapted to itis picknicking, but the way to 
is shining grab a cracker and 


ust been re- | 


- Baseball has captured Sitka. A goodly sup one, If there 


of bats and balls arrived by the last steamer and | | 
the boys have been making good use of them. / | 
Daily and nightly the game goes on, 
when the boys sleep. At 6 A. M., coming to our) 
office, the game is on, and when at 10:30 P. M. we 
leave the cares of office behind us and seek these 
elusion of our family mansion, the ery of ‘foul,’ 
and ‘out on first” greets our ears as we cross th 
plaza. Basebali is a fascinator, and no mistake 


when the sun 


he principal de- | 
yotees are those who come for a short sketching | 
season, bounded by the arrival and departure of 
the steamer, Tbe work of these is duly chronicled | 
and criticised in the columns of the Alaskan, | 
which gives a finishing tone to its really metropol 
, Mrs, 0, P. Baker is a resident | 
artist and teacher, and Mr. De Groff, an enterpris: 
ing photographer, is kepf busy taking views 
Mrs, Baker has recently made 
charming sketch of the mountains north of 
and looking toward old Archangel, and. 
her pupils have eopied the bea 
Edgecombe and Verstoria, — 


Art also flourishes in Sitka. T. 


This thing of playing ball at night sounds 

strange ina place where, they have no electric 
- lights, save the aurora borealis. but here is the | | 
“There are no nights just now—a |’ 
few moments of twilight and daylight come 
Our readers ‘below’ will probably ques 
tion our veracity when we tell them at 11 o’cloc 
at night (?) the print of a newspaper can be dis 
tinctly read. and to. go to bed to sieep with the 
feeling that it is bedtime. one must ‘pull down the 


tan appearance. | 


- There is no small community that has n 
large-sized growl, and Sitka is no exception to the | 
rule. Its growl is against the Pacific Coast steam-_ 
ship company andits charge for carrying freight, 
The Alaskan voices some of the complaints: 
know of aman who shipped to Sitka from Port 

land an ordinary sized table, 5x3, the cost of which 
at Portland was $7, and the frei; 
was $20. A box shipped by a gent 
to Portland, Jess than one cubic foot in dimea 


Semething of the way in which ardent spirits 
are smuggled into the prohibited territory may be | | 
learned from a publishe 
Collector Peier French. 
taining ten one-gallon bottles, labeled “Essence 
of Peppermint.” ‘Tincture of Arnica” and ‘!Pare: 
goric,” were all found to. contain whisky. Tbres 
gallon bottles marked “Biack Draught,” contained 
a very good quality of California port wine. 
barrels of sugar were each d 
inthe center of the sugar 
Four one-galion botties labeled’ “Tine?! 
+ ture of Iron,” were like the sld lady’s picra and. 
“whisky. a great deal of tincture and very liftle 

jjohn of. brandy was la-4 


“Notice of Seizure” b 
A box of drugs, ¢o 


bt on that table 
eman from Sitka 


scovered to contain 
fen-gatlon Kegs of 


re-galton demi 


of Nitre,” and the sam» amount.of 
good old Hoeliand gin purported to be spirits of 


say. “It is not so- 
ad wh 


The beautiful summer weather that the people’ 
of Sitka are now enjoyimg,is thus spoken of: 
must be difficult for those 
simoply as aland of icebergs and glaciers, as man 
do, to believe the statement that we lave here o 
Baranoif island more than 30 varieties of flowers, 
birds of many species, yet suchis the 
‘he growth of our forests is almost of af 
ical nature- certainly semi-tropical—and were | 
ranger dropped,down in the midst of one of | 
e “tangled wildwoods” be would declare hi 
in Louisiana or Florida. Very little is,as ye 
known of the flora of this country, comparatively 
Here the botanist could find material || 
for mest entertaining labor. _ 


| WOMEN AND SEALSKINS. 


| attorney Williams Thinks Female Fancy 
Not a Thing to Be Capitalized. 


‘the Alaska Seal Company, Mr, Williams, made | _ 
some interesting statements to-day to the Con- | 
gressional Investigating Committee regarding 4 | 
that industry. He presented a table showing | 
that during the sixteen years from 1872 to 1837 | 
there were re-shipped from London to New | 
York dyed sealskins amounting to 825,000. } 
On these re-shipments the Government col- | 
‘lected a customs duty of $3,123,785, or an | 
average of $195,236 yearly. This, added to the 
| leased tax of $55,000 per year and the addi- 
tional tax imposed of $2 6244 0n each skin taken, . 
raised the annual sum realized by the Govern- | 
ment to $516,736. Inthe whole time the company | 
had the privilege of taking seals it has paid over 
$8,800,000 to the Government, or a sum exceeding 
' py over $1,000,000 the price paid by the Government | 
for the whole of Alaska with the seal islands in- 


However, life is not all sunshine and flowers 
there, as the following tells: It you are seeking 
variety in the exercise line, we suggest that you 
occupy one of the seats on the Indian river bridze, - 
and if the guats and mosquitoes don’t furnish you — 
with gymuasties and calisthenics to your heart’s” 
eontent, then your experience will be entirely 
ferent irom what our own has been of late. 


Alaska has a poet and it isto be presumed that 
he is aterror to “ye local editor,” for the latte 


Williams said there was no. established 
| market for fur seals, that it was an adventure and 
that the tur seal business with its present returns to | 
the Government depended on the continuance of a- 
fashion based on the fancy of women and which 
was not a foundation on which to capitalize. Mr. 
} Williams said that the Alaska Company did not de- | 
sire to purchase the seal islands from the Govern- | 
It would prefer that the Government. lease | 
the privilege of taking the seals, because he thought, 
for the reasons above stated, that the Government | 
should share the uncertainties of the trade with the 
Besides this the prestige of the 
Government went a great way toward the protec- || 
| tion of the company from hostile parties and mar — 
auding seamen. To open the fisheries to all comers 
would be to ruin 


; “SORet Neo leasing company. 
_As elsewhere, the reporter finds it hard work to 
catch the evanescent item, and is sometimes re- 
duced to the straight of printing one like thi 
“We are rapidly becoming civilized and puttimg on 
Metropolitan airs. Vide, the bull team yoked toa | 
our streets and creating a | 
y by the arrival of the “great. 


seal : fisheries ; 


wagon, rushin 
sensation equaled on 
est show on earth.” 


ka Bound 


There seems to be less excitement about minas— 
and mining in Sitka than there isin some cities a | 
thousand or more miles away. Still the fact re- 
mnains that the mountains are full of good ore, and 


alternating the cooked with raw meat, and } 


drinking quantities of the soup, they smoke , 
a pipe and all hands gotosleep. All the | 
house-hold are fond of stripping and bak- 
ing themselves before the fire, particularly 


that itis exceedingly hard to get. June 19 
much talked of Lucky Chance mine could nie be 
operated on account of the snow, that was still five 
teet deep in the gulch. As soon as the snow dis- 
_ appears, washing the placer .will immediately be- 
gin, and great results are expected 
_ bers of the Lake Mountain minin 


¥ company, whieh | 


the old pele, who go so close as to almost | 9 


blister themselves. They say the heat} 
makes them young and drives away their} 


pains. 


wns the ees a also 

ine quartz, and expect to demonst 4 

60 ne Be Pa rey valuanle 
ent, Mr. He 

own from the mine s ebuen er, 

r he laaguage of 


pushing a tunnel - 


ae and nine of our largest boys fora raft of 
ood. ‘The entire town is out of fuel, and we hope the flour 
| W last until the steamer arrives. At one time last winter 
the Jast sack of flour in the town was used and our supply 
a the Mission was reduced to half a dozen sacks, but the 
steamer came and gave us relief. 
- Judge Sheakly, the newly appointed Commissioner for 
Wrangel, is here on a visit and dined with us to-day. 
| Three boys and two girls were received into the school this 
month. Oneis a Russian girl of eleven summers, whose 
mother is a bad character. The little girl is bright and 
promising; a white man attempted to kidnap her, and 
| Judge Brady hearing of the case, sent an officer to rescue 
thegirl, while the man with his Indian wife were permitted 
to leave on the steamer. Judge Brady had the little girl 
placed in the ‘‘Home.” 

One of the boys received, Kohorst by name, is a poor 
native about fifteen years old, who cannot speak a word of 
English. He lived in an out-of-the-way village, and had 
been accused of being a wizzard, and his life was hunted 
like a deer in the mountain. He was finally rescued, 
secreted away and sent to the school. Two boys were sent 
away, on account of incurable disease. They havefrelatives 
who will care for them, while they will receive food from 
the Mission. 

Feb. 26. This is Sabbath, the sun is shining. Mr. Austin 
preached a plain, practical sermon, through his interpreter, 
to a large congregation of natives. Church service was fol- 
lowed by Sabbath-school. Miss Kelsey and Miss Lee each 
have more than forty primary scholars every Sabbath. 
The adult class of unlettered natives is taught by Rev. Mr. 
Austin; they are eager to know the truth and the way. 
With the exception of this adult class all teaching is in 
English. On Sabbath evening there is prayer-meeting 
which is well attended. Bro. Austin leads the meeting; the 
children assist in singing, and the native Christians lead in 
prayer in their native tongue. 

Mrs. Newell, wife of Commander Newell of the U. 8. S. 
Pinta, presides at the organ at morning service, and Miss 
Lee presides at the evening service, while the boys and girls 
make the large school-room resound with sacred song. It 
is interesting to watch the facial expressions of serious in- 
- terest on the part of aged men and women who donot know 
a single letter of the alphabet, yet, who lead in prayer and 

count it a blessed privilege to attend the prayer-meeting 
_and bear witness for Christ. Mr. Austin tells them plainly 
that they must give up their old customs, slavery, witch- 
cratt, the selling of their daughters, and the plurality of 
wives. 

The boys who have been absent for wood brought their 

raft within six miles of home, anchored it, and came home, 
as it was late on Saturday, and they wished to observe the 
Sabbath. How to get fuel here isaserious problem. All 


_ the available timber for miles along the beach has been cut, 
| while the well timbered mountains cannot be reached. 


Coal costs fifteen dollars per ton and is scarce at that. It 


_ seems more like the first of May than the last of February. 


The sun is shining bright and warm, yet the snow-clad 


| mountains have a fresh coat of snow. 
| A little girl, Goo-nook by name, was received into the 
na “Home” to-day, for a period of eight years. 


Her father is a 
civilized native. I do not mean that he can read and 
write, or even speak English, but he has adopted the ways 
of the whites, and finds steady employment at the Tread- 
well Mines. W. A. Keny, 
[MARU A AN Ww ppU Aras 2 ULL UU ree eaayasc oer cr EET point ra 
fara WUAfemperance in winceae™ Ot te 
, “Miss Jessie A. Ackerman of Sacraménto, Cal., 
is now in Alaska in the interests of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She travelled in- 
land as far as Seattle, Washington Territory, where | 
she took a steamer for northern points, and was 
*met at Juneau by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. Dy 
who came aboard to welcome her to the Territory. 


after her arrival at eer and as a 


her | among the whit 


x) 
sue 


" 


the 


if 


fired dollars raised fe om entertainment for the 
benefit of the work. There being no place where 
meetings could be held at Douglas City, a saloon 
keeper who attended all the meetings in Juneau, 
offered his saloon and dance hall for the lectures, 
and his offer was accepted. 
Congress requiring scientific temperance instruc- 
tion in the schools, is thoroughly enforced in both 


Government and mission schools. 
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Rev. LAUCHLIN W. CURRIE. 

The death of a class-mate always 
comes home with peculiar sadness. 
‘Such is the feeling with which we 
record the death of this self- -deny- 
‘ing servant of the Lord. Of the 
fourteen students that entered Union 
Theological Seminary, twenty-two 
years ago, two were never permit- 
_ted by the Lord to enter on the work 
| of preaching. One of these was 
called to his reward ere the close of 
his studies; the other after some ill 
health, about nine years ago. Of 
the twelve who were privileged to 


enter on pulpit work, Mr. Currie is 


M | 


| 


i 


f ‘The first temperance meetings in the tay cal! q 


aries. 
_ |of this tribe attempted to carry 
| away an Indian girl on the cha | 


the first one to be released by death. 

Mr. Currie was by birth a North 
_Carolinian, He was licensed to 
_ preach in 1872 by the Presbytery of 
_ Fayetteville. He did valuable work 


| as a teacher at Spencer Academy, in 
_ the Indian Territory. After this he 


labored with the Indians in the 
_ Eastern part of Texas. Thence he. 
“went to the Indians of Alaska. | 

His last station was at Klawack, 
Here his health failed. Leaving his 
family, he started southward in 
search of health, He had gotten as 
far as Tacoma, in Washington Terri- 
tory, when death premuol him. He 
died away from home and friends, 
September 1, 1888. 

In the June number of the North 
Star now before us, there is a letter 
from Mr. Currie, which reveals his 
character. It appears that the 
Henegah Indians near him, had been 
prompted by their medicine man, 
who found his occupation waning, 
to make trouble with the mission- 
In February last, four men 


‘ceili : . eee 


The law enacted by 


Lreshpterian Banner, | 
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WOMEN’S WORK, 

The sixth annual meeting of the Woman’ 
Home Mission Presbyterial Society of the Pres- — 
bytery of Washington was held in Claysville, pi 
Pa., Sept. 19 and 20, Addresses were made by 
Rey. J. L. Weaver, of Burgettstown, Pa., and 
Mrs. J. L. Gould, of Alaska, Rey. Frank Fish, 
pastor of the church, presiding. Your space. 
will not admit of any extended notice of these 
addresses; therefore I will only say that they. 
were earnest and to the point—just the right 
words in the right place. The meeting of Thurs- 
day, 20th, opened at 9 A. M., with devotional ex-> 
ercises conducted by the President, Mrs, Dr. 
Storer, of Elm Grove, W. Va. Miss Kate Patter- 
son, of Claysville, in her address of welcome, 
did not say, “I am at home and wish you all Me | 
were,” but she truly made us teel glad to be | 
right there, and that they were glad to have us, 
The response by Miss Baird, of Elm Grove, was 
full of beautiful ideas, beautifully expressed, 
| The report of the Treasurer, Mrs. Wm. R. 
Thompson, showed the amount of money con- | _ 
tributed to the Executive Committee in New 
York to be $1,520.70, and the whole amount raised 
by the Society for the year, inclusive of esti- 
mated value of boxes, barrels and packages 
sent to the field, and tunds used for necessary 
expenses, is $2,167.57. interesting reports from 
auxiliaries and bands were given, showing en- a 
couraging progress. After the recess, Mrs. Gould | i 
gaye a pleasant talk, and, mainly in response to 
questions freely asked, gave much information 
about far-off Alaska. Her home is at the How- 

. can Mission, on Prince of Wales Island, 250 miles 
from her nearest white neighbors; and a photo- 
| graph of the building where 30 native children | — 
_ are taught and cared tor, is proof positive that 
| a building fund for that station is sadly needed, 
One of the most enjoyable things of the meeting $ 
was a band exercise, conducted by Miss Fannie © 


liellned Oy sho peor nora eem an Coe | 


ey toy” 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, rate oe from a 
recent tour of inspection through south- 
eastern Alaska, where he has visited vari- 
ous mission stations, speaks of new pupils © 


for the school at Sitka: lO AKER 

about seven 

C ed to Alaska : 
and formed a new settlement. Since that = 
time they have erected one hundred log and 

frame residences, cut the trees from six or| _ 
seven acres of land, set in operation asteam | 
saw-mill, built two large cannery buildings 
and graded half a mile of walks. They 
have a contract with the Indian bureau for ; 
a day school of sixty pupils at forty dollars | _ | 
per head. The school has actually 170 on| _ 
the roll, mostly under fifteen years of age. | fis 
This school is taught by Mr. Duncan in per- | — i 
fon, with four native assistants. As Mr.| 
Dancan was unable to provide properly for | — 
the more advanced boys, I offered to take 
them into the Sitka training school; conse- 
quently I have with me on the steamer 
thirty-four boys from fifteen to twentonel 
years of age. They are the pick of the 
| people, and far in advance of others. J ee 
think they will prove a valuable addition to| — 
the Sitka school. i 
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A LADY MISSIONARY PERSECUTED. 


An Attempt to Turn Her Out of Doors by 
William Fleming, Deputy Collector of 


Qe 


Customs at Fort Wrangel. 


men comprising a part of our family were absent, 
he entered my house, passing through the rooms 
and placed locks upon six of my doors, saying, 
“Won't that old hairpin. be surprised when she 
comes home and finds her doors locked.” 
William Fleming claimed that tke buildings had 
not been kept in repair. We have spent several 
hundred dollars of personal funds upon these 
buildings, and to put them in perfect order would 
require more cash than tle buildings are worth. 
They could not sell to-day for more than two bun- 
dred dollars. William Pleming was afraid the 
Indian boys might euter ard set the buildings on 


EpitoR MINING RECORD: In one of your re- 
cent papers you so kindly mentioned our ten 
missionary work in Alaska, that I take 
Several 


years of 
the liberty of giving you another act. 


years of this time has been spent for the native) 


work. After a time of very limited income and 
disagreeable quarters, we disbanded our school | 
with a mutual promise to resume the work upon | 
our return from an eastern trip. | 


| Just five years ago this fall Mr. Young and my- | 
self were in Washington in the rooms of Secretary | 
Folger, who gave us all the time we needed to tell 

of our school work and make requests for the use | 
of unoccupied government buildings for this boys’ | 


school. 


Secretary Foiger seemed much interested, and | 
readily gave us a verbal permit to use these build- 
inys. Learning that we should arrive in Decem- 
ber, he said, without doubt, papers properly drawn 
up, giving us the use ofthe goyarnment buildings, 
would arrive as soon as we did. In the mean time | 
the department decided to select one of these 
| buildings as a custom office, and we were advised 
to delay our occupancy until the arrival of the ex- 
pected new, collector. Mrs, A. R. McFarland then 
having a boarding school for native girls under the 
auspices of the board of home missions, was occu- 
pying three of these buildings. Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, as agent for the board of home missions, | 
visited Secretary Folger and personally received a 
lease for the term of five years for all the build- 
ings not needed by the government as residences | 
This lease does not expire till July 


for officials. 
I, 1559. 


Our new deputy collector arrived in the person 
| of Captain T. A. Wilson. In due time he received | 
| acommunication from the secretary of the treas- 
ury directing him to turn over the unoccupied 
buildings to the board of home missions, Learn- 
ing that Mr. Young could act as agent for the 
hoard, a lease was granted from Captain Wilson 
| forthe government to Mr. Young, agent for the 

home mission board, and this was duly reported in 
This took place in 1884. In all the 
time since we have never had any trouble, or 
heard any complaints, until this summer under | 
the reign of William Fleming. We had the past 
year decided to leave Alaska at the close of our 


—— a 


Washington. 


missions to con- 
It was known to 
every resident of our little town that Mr. Young 
had gone to California to seek another church and 


\ fiscal year, the board of home 


(inne the work begun by me. 


would send for his family as ‘soon as_ possible. 
Packing and consolidating were immediately be- 
gun, but as there was a shoe shop, a printing office, 
machines, carpenters’ tools, farm and stock to dis- 
pose of, store rooms to empty, etc., etc., and all 

- of this to be done alone, with only two Indian 

» children who could hardly bear the lightest end of 
the burden, it has taken time. 


Very soon William Fleming began spreading | 
the story that he was going to turn me out of 
doors, and lock up all the government buildings ; 
that he had orders from Washington to do so. My 
friends at Wrangel were at once indignant, and 
Mr. Fleming concluded to postpone this brutality. 
During my absence, taking a brief trip to Sitka, 
without serving any noticé, and when the gentle- 


children in hard, discouraging and self-denying lth 


| absence. 


fire. ‘his is too absurd ty notice. He further 


|complained that he found combustible material in 


one room. ‘There was but very little ammunition 
on hand, and not a grain of powder outside of a 
few loaded cartridges. As we hold our guns and 
ammunition by a special permit from the presi- 
dent of the United States, it would naturally follow 

at we must have a room to keep them in. 
iam Fleming said that the government property 
was left in the care of ‘‘only siwashes.”’ This is a 
compliment (?) to our adopted Indian daughter, 


who is a perfect lady, educated in a young ladies’ | 
Pp J young 


isemiuary in Washingtonp#’%., a.girl 18 years old, 
\in whose care I left my own little daughter. 

If William Fleming was so concerned as to the 
safety of these buildings, why did he not lock them 
up immediately upon my departure? I was absent 


sixteen days; why did he wait till just five days 
before my return? Doesn’t it look like a malicious |} 


little joke? William.G. Thomas, the deputy mar- 
for two years, with a room but a few yards from 
ur dwelling. 
The kind offer of each of these gentlemen had 
been accepted, to look after everything during my 
Mr. and Mrs. George Barnes, former 
orkers with us in our school, with Mr. Thomas 
yere at our house Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
gach leaving town on Tuesday. On Wednesday 
William Fleming, with becoming courage, boldly 
marched to my house, and proceeded to lock up. 
he gentlemen both returned, as they had in- 
tended, on ‘Thursday, and remained at the place 
fill my arrival. Very soon after the latter sueaig I 
began a correspondence with William Fleming, 


house and my goods, from which I received 


satisfaction. 


matter before Mr. Delaney of Sitka, who replied 


new minister who had just arrived. The new 


minister having no use for them, there being a | 
parsonage here, of course said I should be undis- 


urbed. I then sent Mr. Delaney’s letter to Mr. 
Fleming, saying that the doors should be opened 
at my order, and they were. I asked Mr. George 
Barnes to open the doors for me, as I would re- 
quest any gentieman friend to do for 
which I did not feel strong enough to do for my- 
belf. William Fleming took passage on the next 


steamer to Sitka, when he secured an order for the 
rrest of Mr. George Barnes for breaking a govern- 


ment lock! Locks that were just as much an out- 
rage upon my doors as they would have been if 
i: upon the doors of any other private citizen’s 
h 


ouse. 

government is called upon to pay the expenses of 
, marshal, a prisoner and five witnesses, and what 
is it all for? Who can explain the conundrum ? 

_ William Fleming has had a belligerent attitude 
since his arrival in Wrangel. He has abused and 
insulted, in fits of intoxication, Hon. James 
Sheakley, United States commissioner at Wrangel, 
and did not cease till threatened with arrest and 
confinement. At last there was nothing left for 
him to fight but women. Miss McAvoy, govern- 
ment teacher for the place, has the well deserved 


reputation of being one of the best teachers in 
Alaska, 


| 


Judge Sheakley is just opposite. | 


| 
| 


{ 
j 


_ off land. 
_ has some noble, self-sacrificing mission- 
aries at work among these people, and 
Here we are on another trip to Sitka; the | 


William Fleming tried to depose her | 


| truthfulness of every one. 


Will- | mm» 


_ NEW-YORK, WEDNE 


shal at Wrangel, has been a boarder at our table | 


asking him upon what authority he locked up my |) 
no |) 
One note was “returned unnoticed.”’ | 
Upon the advice of friends, I carefully laid the | 


{ me that the deputy collector at Wrangel was di- | 
ected to place the buildings at the disposal of the | 


from this position and secure it for his wife. Fail- | 
ingin this, he used most shameful, abusive lan- | 
guage concerning this refined, christian young | 
lady. ‘Then there was no one left but me. It has _ 
been pretty hard for a quiet citizen, attending to 
her own affairs, neither injuring nor interfering | 
with any other party in any way, to have to sub- | 
mit to that other party’s causing such needless | 
and unpleasant annoyance for months. Twice 
Mr. Fleming ordered me out of the two rooms I 
was occupying with my little family. The second 
order he gave me time from 6 0’clock p. m. till 
noon of the nextda», This order was given when 
our gentlemen were all again absent, and the rain 
was pouring all the time. It is hardly necessary 
to explain that I remtained where I was. 

Willigm Fleming le tried tc-flerny some of these 
statements, but affidavits can be given ds to (le 


| 


Mrs. S. H. YOUNG. * 
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SOLD OUT BY SECRETARY BAYARD. — 


"e 


FIIS POLICY AS TO BEHRING SHEA DENOUNCED BY 
THE AMERICAN SHALERS. Fj i 

San Francisco, Nov. 1 (Special) —American private | 
sealers, who have their headduarters in this city, will | 
fit out every available schooner for service in Behring 
Sea nex summer, They are going in spite of what” 
Secretary Bayard. will say, on the supposition that, 
they will at least have equal privileges with ‘the | 
British. 
“Payatd sold us out completely last season,” said | 

a sealer to-day. “In tho season of 1837 British and- 
Amorican/vessels were selzed indiscriminately. That | 
was all right, you see, if the Government was going 
to retain its jurisdiction of the sea. We wero com- | 
pletely scared out, and so were the British, But in : 
tho winter, Bayard went tnto some sort vf a deal, | 
guaranteeing that the British would not be touched | 
on the sea. We, in San Francisco, were told that the | 
orders were the same as in 1887, Tho resulf was | 
that British schooners dotted the Behring Sea every- | 
where. We got in only two American schooners. | 
We aro ruined through this favoritism of ‘Baya 
Added to this is another grievance. While Baya 
assured the British of their safety, he sought to cover | 
up his tracks In another sneaking way, The entters | 
Bear and Richard Rush were ordered to Behring Sea | 
with two sets of orders, ene set of which were the} 
open rules of 1887. The other’ orders wero sealed. 
and were not to be opened until Behring Sea was) 
reached. They instructed culter captains’ not to 
seizo any vessels. I call that a nasty trick to dis- 


me that | 


_ taught, and the child is made to see the 


position of unprincipled, mercenary 
| whites, who want to use the natives for 


criminate against Americans. If Bayard. would act 
fairly with us, San Fran¢isco would fit out fifty or 
sixty vessels annually each giving employment fo } 
twenty-five men. This trade is bound to*be handed 
over to British -Colwmbia by the discrimination of the | 
Administration. against. us.’ Me eis 
This man voices the opinion of all the sealers on 
this ceast. ‘They are. extremely biiter against Mr. 
Bayard, and many of them have ddne somo active }). 
electionesring to beat Cleveland, and thus retire the 
pro-English Secretary of State. 
—__-—_—_-—---2s>------ 


PN ADK Beri eo ie 

—One who has been traveling exten- 
sively in Alaska, gives worthy testi- 
mony for the Presbyterian missionaries, 
aud other Christian workers in that far 
“The Presbyterian Church 


their work is being rewarded. At 


Wrangel there is a church of fifty ¢~ 
members, at Junean, of sixty-five; at { 
Sitka, two hundred and fifty, and ail es b 


these are of the natives. Industries are 


better way, and notwithstanding the 
obstacles, not. least of which is the op- 


a. 


eZ 


immoral purposes at the mines, sell 
them fire-water, or dicker with the:n 
for wares, or skins and fish at less than 
the real value. There is much encour- 
agement in the work, and with strong 
faith they labor on.” 


Prvy27 
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lished two addresses (illustrated Alask / 
Sheldon Jackson ; oe tive ) on Alaska, by Dr. 


sioner of Education upon his 


DELAWARE, A 


FER, 1864, 


ne Us. Bureat of Education 


has pub- } 


report of the Commis- 


a 1ecent visit to that sec-|' struction for their people. 
_ These pamphlets furnish much valuable informa- - 
eo pone eee of our country but little known Q \e ~ (SSK. 
and can.be had free upon application. Writ ) t T 
‘ e Hon. 
N. H.R. Dawson, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- an pRRIOR: 


h 


tion, Washington, D. C., for Circulars of Inf 
tion;No. 3, 1837, and No. 2, Be cal 


report to the Secretary of the Interior for 1887, 
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be - ig {r >! BDITeR: 
The Rev. Bishop Cridge has recently visited” || go, 
New Metlakahtla, Alaska, to which the Briy 
ish Col “aki* Todians, headed-br) Mr. Puncar 
have removed, They are reported as haying 
. |a@ much better site than before—a beautiful 
plateau of a thousand acres, nearly level, with 
clean shady beaches on three sides. These 
are much aypreciated by the Indians as afford- 
ing facilities for launching and hauling up ca- | 
noes, as well as for landing and shipping fish, ' 
wood, and other commodities. The soil is ca- 
pable of cultivation when drained and clear- 
ed. The food supply is abundant—venison, 
salmon, and halibut to be had almost at their 
very doors. It will be remembered that Mr. 
‘Duncan visited the States two years ago, 
spending some time in this city—long enough | 
to publish an interesting volume giving an ac- 
count of his labors of thirty years among the 
Indians, and setting forth also the grievances 
suffered at the hands of the authorities in| 
Church and State. A better day has evidently 
dawned upon him and his charge. They are 
on the road to prosperity, provided only they} | 
continue in the simple and industrious habits 
in which they have been trained by their mis- 
sionary. The contributions received from the 
‘States were under $4000, and have been ex- 
pended in effecting the change of residence, 


in building the guest-house, and in road-mak-" 
Ing. fn My oof diet. 
“at | serve his dear dead as best he might, and 


\ 4 a 
A gteat'deal of Apap igus ‘in @ienat : 
“nanded against whatare sai De the’ practi- wait for fuller knowledge to come. And 
z . Rana when, through some of our missionaries, 


} the glad light reached him, he accepted it 
| ; ie ee cy A MOODY'S SCH fully and said to his tribe: ‘‘That is it, 
ae readers of THE LEN a en eee eee ,brothers—the resurrection of the body, and 
of Mr. Moody’s good work in establishing the Mt. (Aver pani a soe Tosaaijernee th abana 

_ Hermon School in Northfield, furnishing under the that.” 

best influences opportunities for earnest Christian 2 

: young men to secure preparation for college courses. 

4 It offers also industrial arrangements, by which the 
various kinds of farm duties and others may lay the 
foundations of industrious habits and of sound 


Biter ye 


WILLIAM ©. GRAY. 


WOMAN'S COMMITTEE 


OF HOME MISSIONS. 


*T thought I had viewed some of the fin- 
est scenery in the world, but it seemed to 
dwindle intoinsignificance before the grand- 
eur and beauty of Alaska,” said Dr. Rob- 
erts recently in describing his northern 
trip. ‘‘Yet the grandest thing we saw in 
Alaska was its home mission work.” At 
Ft. Wrangell, alongside the steamer late at 
night, came a man inquiring if Dr. Roberts 
was aboard. The captain replied that he 
was in bed where all sane people ought to 
be at that hour. But it chanced that the | 
doctor had not given such proof of his san- 
ity, and, though it was nearly midnight, he 

| was rowed ashore, where he found the mis- 

| sionaries waiting to receive him. In his 

| brief visit—only about twelve hours—he 

| saw and heard much that was interesting. 
A mound was pointed out to him as the 
burying place of a chief who somewhere 
had heard a fragment of the gospel message, 
and the strange words concerning a resur- 
rection and eternal life haunted him. When 
his son died he refused to allow the body to 
be burned and disposed of with heathen 
rites. Somewhere were those who held a 
beautiful secret of hope, and he would pre- | 


. 


‘was interested. Some were on board the 
steamer who had given little thought to 
‘mission work of any kind and would prob- 


- health. i ably have considered it the last thing in the 
4 The writer’s attention to this school has been call- | world to attract them, yet they too were 
ed by the attendance there of an Indian youth sup- _ Jed to view its effects as among the marvels 


ported by the Sunday-school of the West-street 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, and by an excel- 
lent letter recently received from their scholar. 
Young F. L. Moore (named from his chief helper — 
here) was a pupil in the mission school of Alaska, 
and there hopefully converted. By his own story | 
be as given in his address last year at the “College 
a Students Gathering” at Northfield, he went out 
ay 


of Alaska. A lady, looking over some 
trinkets that were offered for sale, found 
that the native who brought them was able 
to converse with her in English; he was 
‘not only a vender of trinkets, but a preach- 
er also when occasion offered. Another 
.came on board, and he, too, was utterly un- 
F rer Schwatka as his interpreter when __ like the untamed savage of her expectation. 
Pee tina. He found many Indians who | —_He had been taught by the missionaries, 
“never heard about Gospel. They believe what I he explained in answer to her surprised 
say, and want me to stay with them and tell about; | questioning. A third encounter of the kind | 
IT come back to my home, and tell my| followed, and the lady began to remark 
| wonderingly upon the great influence of the 
| mission schools in Alaska. It was evidence 
of a somewhat increased knowledge and in- 
| terest that at Sitka, where Dr. Roberts staid 
over night, the people of the steamer came 


? 
* 
a 


q 
s 


t 
3 
: 
i ™ christ. 


; teachers I wish I knew more about God, Saviour, 
2 Christ—just like Christians. My teachers write to 
Christian people in Washington, and they send me 
to Mt. Hermon to learn more about my Saviour. I 


amination of the industrial school. One | 
of the party, Mayor w—, a bluff but 


‘ 


friendship and of appreciation of the interest taken 
inhim. It would do credit to many a college stu- 

dent of better early opportunities. Alaska can make 
= returns for her already paid-up purchase, by better 
gains than her minerals or her furs. When a poor 
Indian there begs one of his own tribe to stay and 
tell of Jesus, does it not encourage the Sitka School, 
| and call for more such youth to be placed under in- 
J.E.N. 


* |do not tell you what they suffer,” 


But the doctor was not the only one who | 
| advancement in giving. When.we first came 


kind-hearted man, not connected with any | 
church, was greatly impressed by the me- 
chanical skill manifested by some of the | 
boys. The articles they had manufactured 
with only a few rude tocls awakened his | 4 
admiration. ‘‘How do you suppose those 
boys would fee! with a good kit of tools, | 
doctor?” he asked. And the next morning 
Dr. Roberts found under his plate at break- | 
fast a check for one hundred dollars to buy | 
the tools. The captain of the steamer 
promised to transport them without cost. 
And so the Sitka boys received a gift that |‘ 
rejoiced their hearts as well as benefitted | 
their institution, 

“It you had seen all that I did, you 
never could think of it again unmoved,” 
Said the doctor as he recalled some inci- 
dents of his visit. ‘And the workers there 
—you do not know what their life is; they| 


In writing of the school at Sitka this past | 
summer, Mr. Austin said: " 
| ._ At our last communion service twenty- 
three persons united with the church, and 
fourteen children were baptized. During | 
| the year we have had 112 additions to the 
chureh, all on profession of faith and bap- 
tism except one, and I have baptized sey- 
| enty-five children. Our home is crowded 
at present, but the time of quite a number |. 
of our scholars will expire this summer. 
We have seventy-five boys and fifty girls. ; 
Have had considerable sickness during the _ 
year, but few deaths, and these were.chil- 
dren who were placed here by their parents, 
in most cases, who knew they were sickly, | 
and hoped the superior food, care, etc., 
mnight restore them, to health. I went to 
see a beautiful little girl in the ranch yes- 
| terday, who was sick; her father told me 
| that she said she wanted to come into the 
‘home,” as she was. afraid she wonld die 
if she stayed there. I promised to take | 
her aS soon as she was well, Even the | 
children as well as the parents notice that 
the death rate in the ranch is far greater 
than itisin the home. I am rejoiced to 
hear that we may expect a doctor soon.’ I 
/am constantly interrupted from morning 
| till night by calls for medicine; have had 
six calls while writing this; and although 
|my patience is sorely tried sometimes, I 
cannot turn the poor sufferers away. In 
the prayer-meeting last night I no- 
ticed by the voice of one of the 
| Indian women who prayed that she: 
| had some sorrow. After the meeting was 
| over, I asked her if she was in trouble of 
any kind. She said: ‘‘Oh, my poor brother 
almost dead! He told me not to worry about 
him if he die, for Jesus was with nig? She 
was one of the callers mentioned. 
And Mrs. Austin writes: 


We feel that our people haye made great | 


to labor among them they would bring their |. 
children to us to educate and ask what we | 
would give them for the privilege of edu- 
cating them. I wel) remember one of the 
first gifts ever presented me by one of our 
Indian women. It was some years ago, just 
after we were burned out, and she had seen 
the fire taking from us our loved home and 
household goods. She came with tears in 
her eyes, and said: ‘‘Oh, I love you so much! 
You are the same as our mother. I feel so 
sorry that you lose your things.” Takinga | 
bracelet from her arm, she handed it to me, 
| It was a remarkable thing for her to do, for 
giving was an almost unheard-of thing with 
them, and they had not yet learned the 
‘blessedness of giving to others, ik ty 
Ina letter from the Hydah mission at} 
Howcan, Mrs. Gould speaks of the scatter-| 
ing which the summer months bring, when 
the natives go out to gather quantities of 
fish eggs (which they consider amung the | 
dainties) and other stores. She says they | 
are glad some of the children are allowed to 
remain with them, and adds: ‘*Another 
thing that pleases us greatly is the frequent 


» school in the past, but who have been forced 


letters which we receive from the young 
people who have had the advantages of the 


during the summer months to go away to 
seek employment. These letters, written 
by themselves, tell us of their efforts to live 
aright in the midst of many temptations, 
and how glad they will be to come back to 
the church and school when the working 
season is past. ‘The people are proud of 
their new school-house, and we are all so 


much more comfortable because of it.” 
Miss Matthews writes from Juneau: 
In some ways the past quarter has been 
the busiest yet; also, most full of change. 
Some of the children have been out with 
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their parents, several have been sick, sev- 
‘eral have united with the church, and one 
has died, though not in the home. He and 
another boy were playing and he was hurt— 
in May, I think—resulting in hemorrhage. 
His parents are among the most superstitious 
in their belief, caring nothing for our church 
or Sabbath-keeping, and had it not been for 
the influence of some of the friends who 
are living in the same house, who had found } 
the way of life through Christ, he would 
have been burned with all the old supersti- 
tions; as it was, they said he had been a 
school-boy, and they wanted him buried. 
Other serious trouble was also averted. 
They would probably have asked a life for 

a life, and have required that of the little 
boy who caused his death, although inno- 
cent of any intent to hurt him. I had taken 
the children who were at home up the 
mountain for berries, aud the news of his 
death reached us there. ‘The poor little fel- 
low who had hurt him said to me, ‘‘They 
are angry; they going to kill me.” I told 
him I did not think they would; that Mr. 
and Mrs. Willard would take care of him, 
Stil], he was very much afraid, and he 
walked close to me all the way home. 
When we were nearly home he said he 
thought they would catch him there, and 
just after we got into Mrs. Willard’s house 
he said, ‘They coming now;” and, sure 
enough, the uncles and granduncle of the 
dead boy were at the door, but not on such 
_a wicked errand. Mr. Willard was absent 
in Chileat, and Mrs. Willard had labored 
with and for them all. day. She was sec- 
onded by the Christian friends, and they 
had come to talk of the burial preparations. 
When they saw the little fellow (for Mrs. 
Willard thought he haa better face them 
then and there), they asked him all about 
his family and friends and tribe. He was 

of as high class as the dead boy, which was 

in his favor, and, as is their custom, pay- 
ment will be required of his tribe and | 

_- friends» The mother and grandmother of 
the dead boy wept and cried aloud as the 
clods fell on the lid of the coffin. It must 
have been terrible to them, believing as _ 
they always have tbat the body must be 
burned to be warm and comfortable in the 
spirit land. | 


;  Wictoria Notes. 

Vicrorta, B..C., Dec. 19.— judge 

Swan's black cod, the new food fis, has} 
received the endorsement of the Boston 

| Fish Bureau as being the most va.uable 

piscatorial discovery for the last fifty 

years. The fish which rank next to 

‘galmon in merchantable value are caught 

| off Queen Charlotte Island in deep water. 

|The supply is inexhaustible. 
It is rumored that the schooner Mary 
lien, going Lence to San Francisco to 

t for Alaska explorations, capsized, 
off Cape Flattery and that all hands were 
The origin of the report cannot 


meeting was held last evening to| 


ja states 


| ment like a shirt, with a hole made in the upper part just large 


| part of their subsistence. 


es in regular, though steep, ascent into a lofty conical moun- 


; i covered the ground miles away to a depth of several inches, 


1 


In WesterN ALASKA.—The Alaskan publishes the following 


| from the notes of Governor Swineford while with the govern- 


ment cruiser Thetis in the western part of the territory last sum- 
mer: ‘‘I was particularly desirous of calling at Green island, 
which is one of the group in the entrance of Chugach gulf, for 
the purpose of securing a mummy from one of the caves there 
for the national museum, but the absence of an experienced pi- 
lot made it impracticable to doso. In a cave, or caves, on the 
island mentioned, as also in those on the Four Mountain isl- 
ands west of Ounalaska, I am told by those who have seen 
them, there are numerous corpses of a race of people believed 
to have inhabited these islands long anterior to the coming of 
those found here when the Russians first came. They are said, 
those in the Green island caves, to be closely and tightly wrap- 
ped in several thicknesses of fur skins, while those in the Four 
Mountain caves are simply clothed in dogskin parkas, a gar- | 


enough for the head to go through. They differ from any of 
the native people of the present day in that their hair and 
beards were red, and the skins of their bodies black. Whoand 
what these people were, and whence they came, is a question 
which will probably never be solved. A cattle and sheep 
ranch has been started on Long island, which lies a few miles 
to the eastward from St. Pauls, and also a fox ranch, with the 
intention of breeding the valuable silver gray, the pelts of which | 
are worth all the way from $40.00 to $100.00 in the market. | 
Thursday morning, June 7th, we bade good-bye to St. Pauls 
and steamed away for Cook’s inlet, which we entered while it | 
was yet daylight. We encountered, during the day, a large 
number of whales, principally finbacks, which are not of suf- | 
ficient value for either oil or bone to be sought. One of these 
was being chased by a thrasher, the whale evidently making 
frantic endeavors to elude his small but persistent enemy. The 
thrasher, which is a large species of the shark family, would, 
whenever the whale came up to blow, raise nearly his whole 
length perpendicularly out of the water, poising himself, as it 
were, for an instant on his caudal fins, and then throw himself 
bodily and with great force upon the monster’s head, where- 
upon the whale would go down, lashing the water into foam 
with his enormous tail. The fight was kept up till both were 
out of sight, though I must say it appeared to be all fight on 
the one side and a desperate attempt to escape on the other. I 
have since been told by old whalers that such fights are of fre- 
quent occurrence, the sword-fish assisting the thrasher and 


| grand and awe-inspiring. 


| Porthwestern Wresbyterian — 


5 


| upon bis lips. A beautiful incident is} 
/related of a woman who, when conscious 


making his attack from below, thus driving the whale back to 
the surface whenever he attempts to go down, thereby prevent- 
ing his escape. It is claimed that when thus attacked the 
whale, if not killed outright, is certain to be blinded and driven 
into shallow water, where he runs aground and is certain to 
die before released by the rising tide. To the thrasher and 
sword-fish the natives of this northwestern coast owe a large 
The tides in Cook’s inlet are, per- 
haps, more rapid and violent than at any other point on the 
Pacific coast, frequently running at the rate of eight to ten miles 
an hour, with an average rise and fall of twenty-five to twenty- 
eight feet. The flood rolls in one vast volume and with a thun- 


that her end was very near, asked to be 


dering noise, carrying everything before it, increasing in speed 
and violence as the shores approach nearer to each other. As 


a consequence, the tidal currents are very dangerous, rendered 
none the less so by the existence of numerous conically-shaped 
rocks rising from the bottom uncomfortably close to the surface, 
and which in themselves render the navigation of its waters 
more or less perilous. The distance from the entrance to the 
head of the inlet is very nearly two hundred miles, but in the | 
absence of surveys its navigation beyond Kenai, the most 
northerly point on its shores reached by the Thetis, is alto- 
gether too dangerous to be lightly attempted by vessels of deep 
draft. During the evening we passed in plain sight of Cherna- 
boura voleano, which I failed to see on our way up the inlet. | 
This volcano appears on the government charts as Augustin 
island, and is situated on the west side of the inlet about fifty 
miles from the entrance. It is about twenty-five miles in cir- 
cumference at the base, and low on the sea side, whence it ris- 


tain, presenting nearly the same appearance from eyery point 


sound and a rumbling and shaking of the earth which fright- 
ened the natives for hundreds of miles in every direction. For | 
a time it vomited forth a great shower of ashes, which fell upon | 


peas: 


‘|Lord made willing to bring 


the Lord. 


es 


finally settling down to a steady emission of flame and smoke, 
lasting for a period of a year or more. Now it emits a thin, va- 
pory smoke only, which could be seen rising in considerable 
volume from its peak as we passed along, though at no time 
did we approach nearer than thirty miles to it. That night I 
remained up till 1:00 o’clock, to see for myself how much dark~ 
ness there might be on a June night in the latitude of sixty de- 
grees north. I found that I could see to read ordinary print 
quite readily at half past twelve, and that at one o’clock there 
was perfect daylight, so that there was no absolute darkness, 
only alittle deeper shade of twilight between twelve and one 
than that which prevailed in the hours immediately following 
sunset. The next morning on rising we found ourselves in 
Shelikoff straits, which lie between the islands of Kodiak and 
Afognak and the Alaska peninsula, and for a hundred miles 
we steamed along through mountain scenery inconceivably 
My feeble pen may not attempt a 
word picture of scenery such as that which encloses this wide 
strait; it failed to give an adequate description of the St. Elias 
Alps, and in this case it will not attempt to portray that which 

is beyond the skill of artist, and in depicting which even the — 
most fervent imagination may not charge itself with exaggera- | 
tion. It is simply grand and beautiful beyond the power of — 
pen to describe. It must be seen to be appreciated.”’ 


Norih Pacific doard. ; 
4) 55k. | - 
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Most encouraging accounts of God’s 
blessing upon missionary efforts come to | 
us from:faithful laborers at Hoonah, 
Alaska. Ina letter from one of them, J. 
W. McFarland, we learn of the precious , 
grace given to some of the native con-| \ 
verts to meet the king of terrors. A 
bright little boy, when dying, clasped 
the Bible in his small wasted hands, and 
passed away with the words of prayer 


dressed in her Sunday clothes, saying 
that she was going to church. Ina few 
moments, while the bell was ringing for 
Sabbath worship, her soal arrayed in 
the spotless robe of Christ's righteous. | 
ness, had joined the hosts of ths “Gas 
eral Assembly and church of the first 
born, whose names are written in 
heaven.”’ 4 
In the grace of generous and hearty 
giving, we have instances among these 
Christians which are worthy to be re- 
corded as examples for all Christians of 
whatever land or name. <A beloved mis- 
sionary at Sitka suffered the loss by fire 
of his home and entiré household prop- | 
erty. An Indian woman came promptly |: 
to the wife of the missionary and said, 
with tears in her eyes, “Oh, I love you so 
much! I feel so sorry that you lose so} 
munch!” and sealing the truth of her 
words with action, she immediately re- 
moved a bracelet from her arm and pre. 
sented if. ‘ 
This gift which involved the sacrifice. 
of that which is most esteemed by an. ; 
Indian female, ranks in the quality of, % 
pious liberality with that of the ancient. 
Jewish women, whom the Spirit of the . 
their 2 2 
cherished articles of personal decoration, d 
and lay them down before the sorvant of a 


_—_— 


meant ne ranne 


* 
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WOMAN’S HONE MISSIONS, 


Published Monthly, by the Woman’s Home Missionary Soctety of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


—_— O-—— 
MRS. H. C. M’CABE, EDITOR, DELAWARE, OHIO, 


All nammuniact’ ~s Sesser 


| Alaska and Missions of the North Pacific Coast. Four hun- 


dred pages, two hundred illustrations. Price $1.50, Dodd, Mead 
& Co.N. Y. This book is a valuable contribution not alone 
to the missionary societies, but to the literature of our coun- 
try. The climate, scenery, vegetation, aboriginal inhabitants 
‘and those not aboriginal, its history as a Russian province, 
with Russian missions, its later history in connection with its 
becoming the property of the United States—every line of 
all this information is important and of thrilling interest. 
The numerous illustrations make the reader familiar with the 
scenery, the people,with their homes and strange customs. A 
rich treat is before those who have not yet read this interesting 


account of that magnificent province, so recently become our 
own sister, and so little known until the Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary Board sent its heroic men and women to reveal alike 
its wretchedness and greatness to the U. S. Government. 


New Exchanges 

| cae 

The North Star is published monthly in the interests of 

| schools and missions in Alaska. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 

| and Prof. Wm. A. Kelly, Eds., Sitka, Alaska. Four pages, 
| 50 cents per annum. 


Alaska Congressional Recorel /¥85~59 
Bill for military exploration of (see bill S. 30). # 
Bill relative to bonds of officials in (see bill S. 546). 


Bill to extend land and mining laws to (see bill S. 840), 
Bill to survey for railroad to (see bill S. 841). 
Kesolution in Senate to print Powell’s report on, referred 110. 
Report on seal islands of (S. Ex. Doc. 31) 56, 106. 

Alaska 
Bill to extend land and mining laws over (see bill H. R. 1224). 
Bill to extend public land laws to (see bill H. R. 1746). 
Estimate to pay marshal in (H. R. Ex. Doc. 74) 466. 


| Alaska 


Alaska 


| Bill to make survey for railroad to (See bill S. 841). 

Bill to organize Territorial government for (see bill H. R. 6555), 
Resolution in Senate to print Powell’s report on, passed 824. 
Resolution of inquiry in House relative to maintaining authority 

over waters of, referred 1022, 1072. 
Alaska . 
Bill to set apart Annette Island for use of certain nations in (see 
bill H. R. 8193). 


| Alaska 
peolnsion of inquiry in Senate relative to seal fisheries in, passed 
“ ‘. 
Alaska 
Bill to organize Territorial government for (see bill H. R. 8878). 


Alaska | 
Bill to organize Territorial government for (see bill S. 2648), | 


Alaska . 
pen in House to investigate seal fisheries in, referred 3395, 
Resolution of inquiry in House relative to taking of fur- bearing 

animals in, passed 3395, 3601. = 
Report of Secretary of Treasury on leases to take fur seals in (H. 
q R. Ex. Doc. ) 3887. 
| nnual report of governor on Alaska Seal and Fur Compa 
| R. Ex. Doc. 296) 3887. seas 


«| Alaska 


Annual report of Secretary of Interior i | 
Seal and Fur Company in 3972, See ee | 
| 


~ 


Anderson, John A. (a Representative from Kansas) 
Remarks by, on 


Jackson, Sheldon: vindication of 5941. 
Public-land laws 6049, 6050, 6053, 6055. 
H, R. 6555— 


For the organization of the Territory of Alaska, 
4 and 
the establishment of a civil government eee 


Introduced by Mr. Ford and referred to Committee on Territo treme northern section of the on 


ries 959. 
H. &. 8878 reported as substitute 2527, 


S, 841— Rex 
To facilitate the-settlement and deyelop the resources of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and to open an overland commercial ro 
: ae be Soe States, Asiatic Russia, and Japan 
ntroduce .H Q ‘erre ‘ - ‘ 
Relations a r. Hoar and referred to Committee on Foreign 
Reported back adversely and indefinitely postponed 898, 


ute be- 


’ 


Bill to extend land laws to (see bill H. R. 5645). fe 
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© provide for being the middlemen of South Eastern Alaska. 


NDIAN HOME BUILDING. 


F our homes have been completed, one in Nebraska, for an Omaha 
Indian named Simpson Stabler, the amount of tue loan being contri- 
buted by the Pittsburg and Allegheny Indian Association, and three 
cottages in Alaska, the $1,000 necessary for this: purpose having been 
given by the Indian Associations of New York City, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
and Wilmington, Del. Assistance has been given to seven Indians, in 


sums ranging from $50 to 
homes already built and occupied. : aoe 
of this association is but three years old, yet in that short time it has 


made loans for home-building purposes to twenty different Indians, and 
in nearly every instance, the men have already commenced to pay back 
the borrowed sums. The cottages in Alaska will be occupied by 
Thomas Moore, John and Paul Willard. These men belong to the 


| Chilkat tribe, of the Thlinget Nation. This tribe are noted traders, 
They occupy the ex- 


exander Archipelago, together with the 


November, 1888. 


The home-building department 


| yallies of the Chilkat and Chilkoot rivers. 
| commerce over the mountains into the interior, exchanging them for 


| furs, which in turn are brought to the coast and exchanged for groceries 
_ and dry goods. Their country is on the highway of the gold seekers in 

the Yukose Valley. They are a well favored and intelligent race. 
| Thomas Moore is about twenty-one years of age, and Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
"son says of him: “He is manly in appearance, obliging in csp 
agreeable in manners, and possesses more native refinement and dignity 
than any other boy in school. He has been at school about three years, 


$200, to enable them to repair or enlarge © 


They carry the goods of 


24 


Dec. i 
i SS ** Uriah Merrick, (Omaha Indian)... . . 50 00 


> 00. 


! paymention Aoan, 023. . f 12 50 | Jan. 1888. ‘* Noah Lovejoy, (Omaha Indian)... . Io 00 
) we vt ‘« Lawrence, (Mass.) Indian Asso., . 10 00 | Feb. “© Rey, Sheldon Jackson, for Alaska Homes. . 1,000 00 
“ “ ‘**- Mewadane, (Omaha Indian), in set- March 1888. “‘ Organ and Freight, for Mission Station, at Hoopa 
tlemient offaccounty 7). fe. ot I5 00 mawvalleyver@al 3... ss: 8 beeen 43 20 
ia) : ae ‘© Washington Indian Asso., . ... . 5000 7 ‘ Geiselasecur, (Segur Colony),.ce-.eies 30 00 
Jan. 1888. «* A Sabbath School class, through Mrs. ~ “Mary Rush, (Omaha Indian). ... . . 50 00 
S. E. Dawes, of Boston, os r2 8x | April «© Gilbert Morris, (Omaha Indian)... . . 100 00 
‘ zB *- Chazaninga, (Omaha Indian), pay- a «Josiah Fields, (Omaha Indian)....... 125 00 
a Ment ondoans ss Mal =. Yeh alas IO 00 a *« «Simpson Stabler, (Omaha Indian)... . 100 00 
Feb. 1888. «« Joseph La Flesche, (Omaha Indian) yo ** *€ Ansley White, (Omaha Indian)... .. 100 00 
payment on loan, ....... 50 00 | May ‘* «Simpson Stabler, (Omaha Indian)... . 125 00 
as ‘© New York Indian Asso.,.... . 100 oo | June **“" Newadane (Omaha Indian). ..... 50 00 
ee 8 “Western VermontIndian Asso., . . 50 00 | Oct. «Joshua Given, (Kiown Indian)... . 15 00 
March if «Bryn Mawr Indian Asso.,. . . . . 200 00 = 
4 ef “« Western Vermont Indian Asso., . . 125 00 
i +‘ Amos Ross (Sioux Indian), payment iB otal (6 ale ee sieht doce Cee 
! OD TOAD jos easier whey ai 0 bs cee 20 00 merece os bea Sc 
May ss «Amos Ross (Sioux Indian), payment a Ss 
I On Gan Teele ae as Cale 20 00 Y 2,900 
; x e “Mrs, LeanderStickney (of the Albany Respectfully submitted, gel ies 
; : TNGISHGASSON resesiss, oso. er ce 400 00 " 
I july 4 Uae ie! OF naea (19 6 SS 2 15 00 SARA T. KINNEY, 
: i . % Pittsburgh & Allegheny Indian Asso., 55 00 Chairman Home-Building and Emergency Committee, 
: Aug. Amos Ross (Sioux Indian), payment of Womens’ National Indian Association, 
i On Goan ieecime eerie sus. (syheae 30 00 
Sept. “ obi ae hele gel oa) ae Ro o0 f) NOV ad: SS 
“ “ “Amos Ross (Sioux Indian), payment Funds for Home-Building or for Emergencies, should be sent to 
‘ on LORDS AMAIA T ste) 0.) son's) ote, ve 20 00 | the Treasurer of the Womens’ National Indian Association, Mrs. H. 
{ : soma. MisssMakeetweaene.tc. . < tel a I 00 


B: Christian, and has accomplished much good among her people, 


oa = make the third in this country. 


iy " “Pittsburgh & Allegheny Indian Asso., 20 00 


Total todate,. ..... $2,900 16 | Hartford, Conn. 


speaks broken English, and is a fair carpenter, He expects to marry 
Mattie, who has been in school about five years. Mattie isa good cook, 
and will doubtless make a good housekeeper. She is af earnest Chris- 
tian, and has been instrumental in bringing both her patents to Christ. 

John Willard has been in school about four years, and has learned | 
the carpenter’s trade. He expects soon to marty Jennie. At twelve, 
years of age she was sold by her own mother to a white miner, for 
$100, and taken to the mines 160 miles away. She had been attending 
the mission day-school for a short time and had learned a little 
concerning right and wrong. She hated her life of slavery and 
sin, and refused to be comforted. Whenever she could see her mother 
she begged to be allowed to go to the mission school, She was so 
unhappy, that, at last, tne mother’s heart was touched, and she returned 
the money to the miner, who was very glad to get rid of the girl who 
cried all the time. Once back in the mission home, she developed into 
a conscientious trustworthy girl, with a consistent Christian character. 
She has been very successful in gospel work among her kindred, having | 
brought grand-parents, uncles and aunts, seven or eight in number, into 
the kingdom, 

Paul has been in school about four years, and has learned the black- 
smith’s trade. He*expects to marry Kate, who is said to be the best 
girl and finest worker in Prof. Kelly’s school. Kate is a devoted 


These young people will probably be married this fall, and move 
directly into the homes made possible to them by the women of this 
Association, The cottages are 24 feet square and one and a half stories 
high. Each has a living room, kitchen, pantry and wood-house on first 
floor, and two bed-rooms and a closet in the half*story or attic. The. 
young men expect to return the money loaned them, at the rate of $50 
per: year. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Superintendent of Indian Education in 
Alaska, is giving his personal oversight to the erection of these cottages, 
and your committee echo the hope he expresses that what is being done | 
there, as elsewhere, will prove a blessing not only to the recipients, but — 
also to those, who, by their generous gifts of money, their earnest sym- 
pathy and cordial co-operation have made possible this effort in behalf _ 
of the civilization of the Indians of our country. I 

: Sara T. KINNEY, 
Chairman of Committee. 
problem./, ~, / a ar " ic 
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The day of great church dioceses is not yet over. Bishops Tay- 
lor and Thoburn of the Methodist Episcopal Church have vast 
districts in Africa and India. ‘The least populous tracts of other 
churches are cut into great bishoprics, but nowhere is there one 
equal to that of Bishop Vladimir of the Greek Church. ‘The 
bishop lives in Sitka, Alaska, and his diocese includes all of 
“ America to Buenos Ayres in South America. ‘The largest con- 

_ gregation is in Buenos Ayres where there are three thousand 
members. A new Greek church soon to be built in Chicago will 
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The above werk was all done by the boys. 


work to do ior fhe Masters Une boy pgs elke | 
Hionke Mesetere "tort inty 
mg and studying is very grateful to us. Gi | 
Areeome aLasKa. (6ST \ 
Mrs. Tituig K. Pau, S1IrKa.—I spent one week | 
with my friends down at Fort Wrangle. My heart | 
aches for my people. I feel I ought to be there. 
You can’t blame me for wanting to go back, for I | 
know that I could do more than I ever could up 
here, although I am doing the mission work. When 
I say that I could do more I don’t mean that I am 
better or smarter than my fellow missionaries. I mean 
that I thought that I could do more, because I talk | 
the language and understand their ways. For I told 
you before that I hope after awhile you will be 
able to send me back to my own people, for I know 
that Mr. McKey needs some one that understands 
the language. I had two or three letters from Ton- 
gass, asking me to write to you to have me go back) 
to them. But I will go wherever the Lord needs me 
most. Do not refuse me, for I can not stay here’ 
more than two years. I speak to you just as though | 
I were speaking to my own brother or sister. | 
We have W.C. T. U. meetings every Monday 
night at the ranch. We have been very busy in the | 
sewing-room, preparing for winter. We need sew- | 
ing-machines very much. We have Fridays for boys’ | 
mending and Tuesday for girls’, and other days for _ 
making new clothes. 
Mr. H. F. Lake, Srrka.—When I arrived here | 
the 8th of July there were no supplies in the shoe- | 
shop to work with, and seeing the wood was a hard | 
matter I offered my services for that work until the 
supplies came. With the aid of sixteen boys I landed | 
a raft, said to contain 100 cords of wood, in eight | 
days. The next contained 175, and the next one of 
300 cords we lost, .om account of not having the 
proper rope for the business. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember | commenced my regular work in the shoe- 
shop. I have now twelve boys. The following is a 
report of work done in repairing for the school: 
Eighty-nine pairs of halfsoles; thirty pairs of heels ; 


fifty patches; thirty-five rips sewed up; two pairs of 


boys’ shoes made to order. 
Outside work.—1 pair of men’s hand-sewed shoes 


' $8; 1 pair of women’s hand-sewed shoes $6; repairy: ’ 


ing. 


While the work is hard, very hard, we like it, and 
like the children very much, and enjoy working with 
and for them. They are so anxious to learn that 4 
makes the burden much lighter. They are very! 

~ quick to learn trades and take to music naturally. 


atone 


O. Wilbour, Bryn Mawr, Montgomery Co., Penn., or to the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mrs. S. T. Kinney, 4 Winthrop street, 


: oaat, Steamsh 
ity, Jones gives itas his opinion 
Il be little difficulty in raising | 
al stock, $50,000,000, divided into | 
shares at $10 each. Starting from 
d the proposed Coast road is toran north | 
oma, Seattle and Port Townsend, and | 


at dian | 
6 to Vancouver, B. O., where the Canadian || 
‘Pacific a may be intersected. It will then go |) 


corth through British territory, sticking pretty 
Berto ihe cont, pees gt ae Fini 
‘2 Gervia inlet, and at ssid g 
Sean river reach Salmon House. Bat 
there the route is ina noriheasterly direc es f 
Port Essington and Norse fo hoe where the 
same name is crossed. 
; Pe aaa in the same direction Fort wee 
gis is reached, and then Devil’s Thumb, ata 
Window and Licenshead are passed, and at las 
the route is to terminate at far away Juneau. ; 
The letter goes vee a Hal tad pusnine oF 
| N the Unite ates 
ens T British Columbia by the pony a 
Canada, is of great importance; that a raliroa 


ld encourage the project. d 
Beanies his sohbate embraces the buying 
out of the Pacific Coast eat a ee 2 
as to operate it in connection W Jo palit 

i undertaking will be a big 
ies! tee the steamship officials ven read 
his letter expresged quite the opposites view, 
with mingling sarcastic remarks about the men 


‘| but we notice that’the newcomers do not | 
Over ih 


eelvad the scheme. 


ort act oard, 
j Cpr: 
: A . Ee HAWRIS, PORTLAND, ORE. 


|| EDITED BY M 


reunion of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
| cieties of the Presbyterixn churches of 
| Portland and vicinity, at Calvary church, 
on Tuesday, Nov. 6, at 2 p. m.,” was the 
pleasant wording of a postal card re- 
ceived by the writer. We found on 
jinquiry that it was not intended fora 


portunity for the workers in the same 
cause te meet each other, welcome and 
| become acquainted with the strangers, 
| and to talk over the work being done in 
| each individual society, in order that 
|they may form a strong, harmonious 
whole, and accomplish‘ greater results. 
| ‘There are seven Presbyterian churches, | 

and all but one were represented. That 
| one was more distant, andthe usual drip, | 
| drip, drip of Oregon rain bad been heard || 
in the land for days. Old settlers will 
tell you that they do not mind the rain, 


thoroughly enj iy going out in it. 
one hundred were present. The meeting | | 
was led by Mrs, E. W. Allen, president of 
Calvary church society. Mrz. W. S.| 
Holt was accompanied by several Chinese | | 
women, one of whom, Mrs. Lee Hem, |. 


‘ 


sang a gospel hymn with much expres- 
sion and in a musical voice. 

Mrs, Preston mentioned having re- 
ceived a letter that day from her daugh-, 
ter, Miss Sophie Preston, whois at Can- 
‘ton, China, and told something of her |, 
‘school at that place. Miss Preston was 
‘quite a child when she left Canton at the 
time of her father’s death, and came to 
this country, and not having occasion 
to speak Chinese supposed she had for- 
gotten the language, but after her re- 
turn, hearing it spoken on all sides, it 
came back to her, and she will be able to 
converse freely. Earnest prayers were 
offered for a blessing upon the self-de~ 
Bre rat 


ae, - ae 3 


/penches or boxes, and that anything 
'would be acceptable. 
‘our easy chairs at home and felt almost 
guilty that we had so many. It is pleas- 


| 


i i |r ly willingly but gladly. 
| aessfully build up both regions, and | responded not only 
that there was little doubt that both govera- | 4, meeting then became very informal, 


tal character of the railway genius who con- 


JE j ¢ 3S 5 
“You are cordially invited to attend a ° 


‘| natives. 


poem showing that the choi 
t gifts we can bring to Heaven's gat 
are souls whom we have helped to find 
their way there. aur 

A letter was read from Mrs. Allen Mc- 
Kay, of Fort Wrangel, Alaska, in re- 
sponse to one from Portland asking what 
they most needed. As no furniture 1s 
made in Alaska, and the expense of 
getting it there is great, they have few if 
any of what we consider the necessaries 
of living. Not a chair in the house, only 


We thought of 


ant to know in connection with this that 
the next Alaska steamer will take a box 
of clothing and also many home com- 
forts to Fort Wrangel, friends having 


tea, sandwiches and cake being served. 

Noy.'13 the monthly meeting of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of First 
Presbyterian church met as usual. Mrs. 
Andrews, the president, opened the meet- 


ing with a short Bible exercise showing |. 


|God’s promises to his people. A very 
| comprehensive and interesting paper on 
\“Our Home Missionaries” was read by 
Mrs. Thayer, giving a brief sketch of 
each field of labor and the ones in charge 
of it. Mrs. Thayer spoke particularly 
lof the unconscious influence exerted by 
the Christian teachers among the Lndi- 
ans. ‘Two boxes are being prepared for 
some of our Home Missionaries intend- 
ed to reach them the week before Christ- 
| mas. M. E. H. 


AN APPEAL FROM ALEUTS 


| Natives Said to Be Oppressed by the Alaska 


Commercial Company. 


’ 


Aleuts’ Call Upon the People of the 
United States to Save Them from 

: - the Brutality of Americans 

Placed Over Them, 


Special Despatch to THE PRESS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 3.— The oppressed 
of Alaska haye sent out an 
appeal for help to the people of the 


| United States. This appeal not only sub- 


Stantiates all the charges which have hereto- 
fore been made against the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, but verifies the social disorders, 


| which were said by several writers to exist, 
| while the whole is supplemented by affidavits 
| and correspondence of a most convincing char- 


acter. 
That the seal industry of Alaska is para- 


Mount to all other commerce in that country 
| needs noexplanation. Thisindustry is confined 
to two small islands, St. Paul and St. George, 
‘about 500 miles from the mainland and 200 ' 
miles North of the 


Aleutian Archi- | 
On August, 3, 1870, the privilege | 
ing a certain number of seal. 
ar was given exclusively by lease | 
ka Commercial Company, and the 


rs of Mrs. Holt here and of || ; 
m abroad, after which Migs _ 


SEEKING PROTECTION IN VAIN. 


DECEMBER 4, 1888. 


| business meeting as much as for an Op: pedeme 


y sional investigation 
Ways and Means, The inv. 
vindication of the company 
the charges, This in 
_ results seems to have 
active warfare against the . a 
‘| Commercial Company, although complaints of | 
| an indefinite character would occasionally 
| reach Washington, where subsequent revel 
tions have developed that there were me! 
regularly in the employ of the comp: 
who stood ready to meet and squelch 
and eyery incipient uprising which mig’ 
reach the ears of the secretary 0 
Treasury. Governor Swineford’s report :} 
“Its paid agents and lobbyists are kept at the 
national capital to oppose any and every 
\| effort that may be made to promote the welfare 
‘of Alaska, ete.”’ 
With Governor Swineford’s authority 
their side some of the more timorous were em- 
boldened to speak out, until there is nov 
ea that the whole truth will becom 
known, and long-delayed justice done to. the 
humble and unfortunate Aleuts. The special 
\referred to is written in the Russian lan- 
guage, certified and signed by several chiefs 
land natives of St. George, St. Paul a 
\Oonalaska islands, and is addressed to the 
‘people of the United States. It was forwarded — 
to this state and placed in the hands of one of 
|the prominent public men, who will lay it b 
fore the proper committee in the next C 
gress. 


f 
i 
‘Ald 
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THE NATIVES’ APPEAL. : 
A translation of the paper brings out t 
| following facts: ti 
1. The natives of Alaska are practically at 
mercy of the Alaska Commercial Company, w 
2. The company’s employees on the islands enter. 
| tain no respect for the rights of the Aleuts, and, | 
| while they may thus violate the orders of their | 
superiors, the native has no recourse. Ma) 

8. The Aleut’s most sacred family ties are out- | 
raged by these men, who will openly debauch his | 
wife and children. ‘ \) 

4, The Aleut is naturally docile, inoffensive, law- 
abiding and humble, but has been so continuously | 
betrayed by false friends that he has been driven to 
suspect all who are placed over him. 

6. The one purpose of the bad men in the employ 
of the company 1s to corrupt.and demoralize the 
natives. They laugh at purity, while immorality is | 
applauded and rewarded. ei i 

6. These employees are discouraged from bring: | 
ing their wives and families on the islands, and the 
result has been that through a species of terrorism 
many native homes have been broken up and 
wives and daughters ruined. ND 

7. The native has no means of appeal to washing: 

“ing because unfamiliar with the methods of reach-— 
ing the ear of the Government and the fact that they 
can not leaye the islands without a permit. ra : 

8. This appeal is made to a liberty loving people, 
who frown upon slavery in any form, but which 
they are unconsciously tolerating in Alaska. == 

THE CHARGES CONFIRMED. 

This is the substance of the appeal, which ig 
signed by a number of peculiar native names, | 
and many of the subscribers signed with — 
cross mark. The appeal was written in a 
very close, careful hand, and covered three 
sheets of foolscap, With this appeal there was a | 
supplemental statement made by a gentleman | 
thoroughly familiar with the features dis- | 
cussed and set forth, and will soon appear be= | 
fore the Dunn Congressional Committee, to | 
whom has been referred the charges of Gover- 
nor Swineford. ; oe 

“Some of the facts,” said he, “are personally | 
known to me, while others are notoriously | 
the subject of comment at Sitka. Beyond what 
they say of themselves even, I know itis a fact |. 
that at certain points these employees of the | 
Alaska Commercial Company have succeeded | 

in corrupting the Aleut priests, whose power | 
and‘influence over the native are greater than | 
all others.’ As. to the immorality of which 

these men complain, that is notorious, Koi 

Mr. Thomas IF. Ryan, of Indianapolis, who | 

| was the special Treasury agent to the Seal Is- 
lands in 1885-86, corroborated the facts set | 
forth in the appeal. ‘“But,’? said he, “I go | 
farther,and charge thatthe Federal Government 
is largely responsible for this, state of affairs, | 
for it has turned adeaf ear to the appeals | 
which have poured in upon it in past years. | 
The indifference of the Goyerment to the fate | 
j of these natives and its course in 
j leaving them to the despotism of un-— 
| feeling men has caused them to be sus- | 
-picious of every new man sent out b ss 
ay ury Department. An evidence o . this | 
) found in tin sonowtng letter, which I | 
ro) 
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ry recently received from one of the | 
neated men on . George Island.” The | 
aa follows aie iii: ees 


, i te b 
tion that all honest men here aye. 


understood that many high persons are Me 


for 
children . are 


ake us slaves 
Our wives and 


drunken men who Winter | 


a. Phe » cull on all Christians to hel 
us and ask the papers to fight forus. The trut 
ever reaches Washington. We ask you tosee Mr. 
. Beaman, at College Hill, Washington; General 
Seribner and. Captain Kimmell, and to help us in 
rol’s name, — Your friend, 
_ Prrer REZANSOFF, and many others, 


his letter,” continued Mr. Ryan, “was 


written by the leading man among the “Aleuts | 
he island, and one whom I appointed chief |\~ 


ing my ‘inennibeney of the oftice of 
Treasury agent. He was subsequently 
through the ageney of the com- 

on the island. The debauchery of 

“ wi tow thiih he refers, is ‘ino- 


ana agent ’to St.George ‘Island, also 
panyally corrobor ates the facts complained 


sStINGTON, Dec. §.-Mr. Dawes offered a reso- 
ee in the séna te to-day calling on the Secretary 
e interior fomtinfotm ation ag to alleged outrages 


d nies and other persons, and w hat steps, if 
: aye: been taken by. the department to protect 
hs te in Alaska from ‘such out- 


Sail he had no knowledge on 

t,\but hat the public prints kad been for 
time full of statements of such outrages of the 
8 ba Or OU kind. If they were true, it wasa 
andal 'that ‘no steps had been taken to 

vent their repetition, and if they were not true, 
asa pupte scandal to have such stories circu- 
ed without Foantertons The resolution was 


a ys ago, thes Se 
Senate a commu! Be alleged’ out- 
against the w a» The Secretary 
ays that the Depattment possesses no information 
the subject, nor has its attention been. called to 
otherwise than through newspaper reports. The 
artment, says the Secretary, possesses. no 
thority to redress these grievances, even if they || 
do exist. The only agency through which the De- 
; amment can affect the condition of the Alaskan 
‘mative population is the Bureau of Education, 
which has superintendency of schools in the terri- 
tory. After a briefreview of the condition ot the 
‘natives of the territory the Secretary says that he 
has transmitted to the Governor of the territory a 
copy of the Senate resolution and ofthe newspaper 
4 Soon as he forwards the information 
asked of bim .coneerning these re- 
be tra mitted to the Senate. 


rt ‘O condition of 
‘especially as to the |) 
yy the hice nt | 


Phe Interiox says the re- 
icted fipon the Indian’ 
> oe ‘lasts are (ig Sheila: sly false, but 
fails to give his authority, for saying 80, 
e Secretary should do some investigating 
t do his denying seeeare 


| showing 


‘) sion is from Mr, 


| villiany of thea 
| true. 


| what 


‘twenty | 


“has Gaueicked a number of witnesses eh Appear,a 
the investigation will be taken up again on Wi 

 nesday next. Governor Swineford has been su 
moneda and also his interpreter, who, he claims, ca 
» throw 2 steal deal of light on the subject, ' 


Misgovernment in Alaska. 


“The reports about the extortions ana | 
abuses practiced by agent§ of the Alaska 
Commercial Company in ‘the territory 
subject to their rule are substantiated by 
‘almest all the evidence that has been 
imade public since their first appearance. 


|Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s paper 
some of the wrongs from 
which the- natives suffer,. and some 
of the methods used by the missionaries 
to remedy the evils complained of. Gov. 
Swineford has giyen valuable testimony 
as to the manner in which the agents of 
fhe Commercial Company usurp. the || 
functions of the government, and other 
persons familiar with Alaska have added 
particulars showing that a dreadful and 
altogether disgraceful state of affairs ex- 
ists in portions of the Territory. 

The latest contribution to the discus- 


entire, 


United States Deputy Marshal at Oona- 
laska, who has been interviewed in San 
Francisco. Mr. Anderson says that the 
| worst stories told of the oppression and 
gents of the company are 
The natives are absolutely under 
the dominion of these men, who. sell 
thenr intoxicating liquor in defiance of 
the law, who supply them with fire- 
arms to kill young seal, who charge 
they please for supplies, and 
who hold the families of the native 
hunters ‘at their mercy. He avers 
that the schools maintained by the com- 
pany are frauds and that its policy is to 
keep the Aleuts in ignorance and to de- 
bauch them in every possible way. 

As to the remedy for the evil, Mr. 
Andersen says the only one is to abolish 
the monopoly, make the Seal Islands a 
government reservation, and permit none 
but the natives to kill seal within the 
three-mile limit: Then the Territorial 
govermnent could exercise its proper 
\tunctions, and a legitimate competition in 
trade would regulate prices and make 
living easier. 

There have been so many statements 


*'@S"|made of late accusing the Alaska Com- 


2 on 
President A ill have @ good chance 


* to giye Alas n offibidls. So f 
a ar the 
leadiny ones Hs n drigkers, 
gamblers and infidels, ahd ire of thentced 
fe ator a with the native women; and 
& with a government ha; 
than without a government, B Bou: 9EKe ne 


mercial Company of crimes that would 
disgrace slave traders, that an inyestiga- 
tion by Congress is certainly ealled for. 
These statements have not been made 
anonymously, but by responsible persons, 
whose testimony can be had whenever it 
is wanted. Congress should appoint a 
‘committee to look inte the matter thor- 
oughly, to, examine the books of 
the company, to take the testinony 
of old residents of Alaska and ot the 


{present natives, and. to make.a study of 


ved by the committee rom.’ perst om 
re. to appear and give testimony. je ey the 
witnesses is Kate Field, who Het Summer 
e ee lash ie. y 


jthe whole question. This committee 
should be provided with sufficient power 
toshow the natives that it possesses a 
|} power superior to that of the company, 
and represents a higher anthority, We 
hope that such a cominittes will be ap- 


ae ao that it can ‘i ‘its work pext 
Bands out Alaskan 


| “ment without seeking to verify the accu- 


| the | “Alaska Commercial Company has 


Not long since we printed a number of |) 


Isaac Anderson, once | 
| holds the lease of the fur seal islands in 


Praia as 
re 


e are 


mporary would not. 
lf to any scheme for ‘th 
0 a aad 
yhen an. appeal i is made to its sympa ath 
is called upon to denounce C 
hich it is alleged are practised by 


On, | it may have taken ap. ex-parte ‘state- 


‘sations contained in it. : 
We have no desire to defend abuses of 
any kind or nature whatsoever. Tf 


| permitted » its employes to abuse 
the privileges. that the government 
has | granted to it to a fraction 
of. the extent that the report affirms, it 
is no longer worthy of confidence, and 
the grant which it holds from the goy- 
ernment should not be renewed when | 
the time for which it holds good has ter- 
‘minated. But the fact that we are will- 
ing to take this ground in treating with, 
_ the company makes it allthe more im- 
| perative that we should do full and | com- 
plete justice to the accused corporation, 
and should not accept, in the absence of’ 
 corroboratory evidence, general and i irre- 
sponsible charges that may be brought 
against it. 
The Alaska Commercial. Company. 


Behring sea, that lease dating 1870, and 
having twenty years torun; consequently 
‘it terminates in some eighteen months | 
more. According to the last report of 
the secretary of the treasury, the govern- 
ment received for the year ending June 
30, 1888, $317,500 from the company 
for the privilege which the latter enjoys. 
That the company has made money out 
of its lease there is not the least: reason 
‘to doubt. With the grants which it has. 
received from the Russian government 
of the monopoly of the seal fishing on 
| Behring and Copper islands, on the > 
Asiatic side of Behring sea, it holds to | 
‘all intents and purposes the complete. 
control of the fur seal market, and, 
although the income that it has made 
“has varied from year to year, its. profits 
must for the 4 eighteen years have 
footeduptc sry large’ sum of money. 
That it is necessary that a monopoly 
should be maintained in order that the 
inhabitants of the world may be sup- 
“plied with fur seal skins as a means of 
protection from the cold, every one who 
knows anything about the business is 
willing to admit, The speedy. destruc- 
‘tion of the best fur seal rookeries, as. 
they are termed, that were ever known, | 
those on the South Shetland islands, | 
south of Cape Horn, is positive proof 
‘that an unrestricted slaughter 0 the 
seals in Behring sea would. in fo 
oe years’ time convert fur 


seal into 


Pre 


had the anchor com- 
ck than dur fore and 
go, the engines set in 
on speeding o’er the 
the dark blue sea, 
i d 1 @ Capricious mood, and 
e z oved @ poor auxiliary, as it shifted tanta- 
: tea Uzingly from one quarter to another. Grad- 
s &sFF - ee ually it died completely out. Thanks to our 
e Esquimaux of St. Michaels. } | Steam impetus, however, there was no im- 
ie T t : | | pediment to our progress. Theland, rapidly 
esting Information About Seal- | | fading from view, presented from our deck 
 Catching—Arctic Scenery, | | alow, bleak and inhospitable aspect, 
ir AN ALASKAN SUNSET. : 
Toward two bells, or 9 o’clock, the sun 
‘With its brilliant rays clearly defined and 
shooting majestically all around, sank 
slowly and with dazzling splendor on the 
years Alaska — that horizon, reflecting, in its flight, upon the 
_ far-off section of the | glassy bosom of the ocean effulgent, golden 
- United States —has | | #8 crimson tints. Thesky, westward, was 
ay int at suffused with a deep, rich, mellow tinge of 
come into  proml- | orange, blending and mingling into a faint 
nence, especially in || emerald green. It was a beautiful sight— 
commercial circles, ene; pes mn ee As this part of 
10 sy M Sa ~ not only on this Coast. e Behring Sea, over which our steamer 
er ‘a om oe, ren a eu | | as shesughont tha calmly gtided, was aan of drifting sand- 
, haying no rent to pay, no fuel to 4,7 ‘) re ars, prudence compelled us to stop hourly 
DP ndieAng th anvexeacdivvty smote Union. On that account the experiences || ang take soundings, When two days out at 
ROR: i y : and views of a traveler in that region may sea, we witnessed a singular spectacle. 
anner, quite a number of these Aleut | not prove uninteresting. The scene—an ice-floe—although a rare 
ves have laid up considerable sums ——_ Qn a calm afternoon, a year ago last July, |}, phenomenon to many of us, was, in these 
money, a part of which has been de- there was much bustle and stir aboard the || Parts, a common and almost every-day oc- 


a 


ited in the San Francisco savings Alaska Commercial Company’s steamship. Ries leartene, pe Oe Messe aes oe 
ks, anda part has been received by _ ‘St. Paul. We were getting under way, pre- | tions of school=boy days have eon reateaat 

é company, which has accorded to the Paratory to our homeward voyage toSan | Vivid dreams they were. I have just seen 
‘depositor the customary sayings bank | Francisco. Our good ship was an iron-clad’| ice floating on the ocean. Tenaciously ad- 
Pe ates Ot inerest: (We have the besten. | steamer of a thousand tons burden, and for hering to the truth, I must confess that in a 
es ‘ ‘ f | eight days we had been “lying off” St..} Small measure I am disillusioned. Instead 
Son for knowing—that is, from personal | yfichaels, the northernmost trading station | fseeing mountains of ice rising to a pro- 
Statements made by those who have in of the Alaska Commercial Company. But pone ites. ae Boe ‘dea of hun- 
Past years been in the employ of this | while our crew are hurrying to and fro, doing eis cen: What gintesdtie phases they act 
company, and who haye at present no this and that, in compliance with the com- || sume as_ they silently journey onward, 
interest in qualifying the truth—that mands of their superiors, let us take a | Here isacradle, there a castle, glistening 
‘the policy of the company has been cursory glance at the Esquimaux of St, | im noonday radiance; now a plain, inter- 


e wind wasin 


the cost to the natives — 
1¢ average cost in the retail 
roughout thiscountry.. = 

ork of killing the seals is all © | 
med within ten weeks of each — 


Y ITHIN the past few 


sreed upon, and with the limited number _ 
t natives, it has been easy for an able- 
died Aleut to make from $60 to $75 


to keep closely within both the spirit and Michaels. : ; Oe i-shinngé tame: ceemmawle a: oper 
~ | the letter of its contract with the govern. Situated on an island in Norton Sound | of some mythological idol.” 
‘ment. - and just a little way from the mouth of the || On the morning of our third day’s voy- 


sie A ; srq;. | great Yukon River, St. Michaels harbors a |! age, having traversed over 600 miles, we 
uapebis policy would be dictated by ordi- — peculiar class of aborigines. They are, for sighted the island of St. Paul, and when 
hary business prudence. The company | : 5 : i about a mile and a half from shore, dropped 
fa h : the most part, short in stature and stout in auchor, «Ror. therestiotsthe day sv, atten 
| has been in the possession of an exceed- | physique, and appareled cap-a-pie in gar- ; a pee! i 


feet POA ae pet | é S tion was divided between watching the cn- 
ingly profitable franchise, and the trifling | ments of Arctic fur. Their round, good- | rious classes of natives that awanned in 


gains that it could make by evading the | natured faces glow with the brilliancy of a large numbers over our bulwarks, and the 
law were not fora moment to be com-j eopper coin fresh from the mint. Their wyriads of en disperttng panienly On 
. : ; : | a : iat | the waves, The natives—a good many o 

pared with the possible loss that might | dict consists principally of fisn and other : haces : & Yous 

“come to it by a forfeiture of its contract; | oleaginous food. When accosted they are | funn ere wresced i Me heli of modern 
and as it has been under close official | Wont to grin as broadly as they know how. | | Japanese. The women, I at once observed, 
Seeley ees oe nee ihe ett | abiliments conventionally im vogte, and | Worn by their dusky sisters further hore 
aa ‘ A iY 2 x : ; : 
Peete enum ber is Pre Meee | very becoming they appear in them, too— |. Whisky and sugar are two articles con- 
be willing to take advantage of the ver- constituting, from a local point of view, at | Stantly begged for, and the person who sat- 
‘Sonal gains that would come intothem | yeast “the pink of fashion and the mold of | | sSfies their aboriginal appetites in this re- 
by cp opine on the company, the risk : 


s eet " spect is in various ways amply recom- 

me: form.” We distinguished the women from pensed. Before proceeding with our narra- 
forfeiture has been one which hadto 1 tne men chiefly by their gazelle-like move- tive a slight digression in regard to the seal 
be constantly taken into account. As we | ments, their timid but pretty looks, and industry will not be amiss. Despite the 
| haye said, the twenty years’ lease expires | their rigid taciturnity. Among the male |, rains prileges ergo yen by the se ar 
in 1890, and at that time either the | portion snuff and tobacco are in chronic | Op ueltia’ company mere are Certain So- 
I aes i ; : Q called ‘“‘independent” seal-cateching com- 
‘System will be abandoned or bids for a || use, and the latter article, when not under-} panies, Their vessels, when in quest of 


‘new lease will be solicited by the going the process of mastication, is snugly | | their precious prey, skirt the coast of South- 
| 


a 


we 


\ 


e Rein tolled up an lastered behind the ear, ali ig is F aaa 
Treasury department. Nothing is more |’ Tagine how prepossessing they must look. | Pais snd Gan bedro tothe Privyas ean 
jiral than that those who desire either FASHIONS IN HAIR. the Alaska Commercial Company’s strong- 
i break up the system or to get posses- The fashion of wearing their hair is pecu- | | hold in northern waters, This group com- 
_ Sion of the fur seal islands on. their own _ liar. Their locks are trimmed close, and | prises the islands of St. Paul and St. 
| account should begin at this time to give 


_ the picture they present as they cluster with | George in Behring Sea. St. Paul measures 


ee a ee 


4 ; i ies about some part of our deck— | thirteen miles long and six miles wide, and 
| to the present holders of the contract a | their seamen tiie sapiliary adornment, | St. George ten miles long and six miles wide. 
| bad reputation. But, taking this fact | hatless, their visages wreathed in length- | FOLLOWING THE SEALS. 

into account, statements made, unsup- ened smiles eine arms pce pene ‘ & early as, January the vessels ot the 

‘por iti i ime ' them—is one that truly savors of the ludi- | | “independents” are dispatched, and from 
oboe By postive ernie, sci car erous, And their children! I could not | the coast of Santa Barbara the seals are 


| to the leasing company, should pe ac- 
| cepted with great caution. 
SASH Seu 


imagine whence these prodigious numbers 
of unwashed offspring came. I had a 
strong suspicion then, and have a lingering 
| one even now, that incubators are surrepti- 
| tiously imported to this wild land! But 
A LAND OF GOLD. “hark! Our captain’s voice is heard, so let 
rae ‘us hie to our vessel. “All hands on deck to 
The Yukon Hemmed in by Yellow- 
Flecked Rock. 
{| Orrawa, Oct. 15.—R. J. McConnell has 
just returned from a geological exploration 
of the Yukon and Mackenzie rivers. The 
Yukon is deseribed as a river of immense 
size and volume, 2500 miles long and navi- 


followed at a distance of twenty miles from 
shore until the 1st of June, when their 
destination is reached. The breeding sea- 
son of the seals begins at this time and 
eontinues until late in August. The modus 
operandi by which the ‘' independents ”’ 
: secure the seals is by shooting them when 
weigh anchor!’ he shouts in sonorous tones asleep. For their “eatch’’ they receive in 
from the bridge. At the welcome command San Francisco on an average but $5 a skin, 
the sailors assembled forward with an un- while at Victoria the sum of $7 and $8 is 
obtained for a like article, For the skin of 
the sea-otter, however, a much larger price 
is peaed. ‘s ore nae ee pik mips 
li gable forfully 2000 miles. It runs through prominent house In the trade oilers /o, an 
Bary o00 miles of Gold pakattend precians the Alaska Commercial Company $110, 
metal. may easily be seen with the while on the island of Sennac, near Behring 
naked eye in the ledges of rock that Sea, $112 is obtained, The foregoing prices 
abound on either bank, but so far all : not A may be deemed the average, as no definite 
taining for gold is done. in placers, the the ocean bt certainly smacked of || valuation can be set on them, ranging as 


miners washing ont at bars on the river rough and uutical life. Our exodus they do all the way fre ts 2 2 

t ; DEN eaday Sthat this : ‘Tough an ee a L y from $50 to $500 apiece, 
oe Pa toni . Gael eco pion from ittle ville f St. Michaels was | | San Francisco, however, is not without her 
t y i \ 


ear, owing fil 1 water, and Made under pleasing auspices. | rival in this pro: le adventure. Nine 
Bale toc ost, v omesearly (Li I vil age lad col seal-catching ves sailed from Victoria 
aoe | E Jast year, and nuniber from San 


e to. ap 

£ Us chains, |, Francisco. 
; the h ~ The hun walrus for t 
 —to say ory—is ¢ 
| with extineti fore the 


. Asif the waters chafed to meet, 
oe Vet crouch and roll beneath its feet. 
_ This prodigy, like some solitary argus of 
the deep, is known as _the Priest’s Sentinel. 
itis now dusk. A hallowed hush pervades 
. the-air broken only by the shrill cries of 
‘some sea birds in our wake. Slowly we 
‘penetrate through a narrow labyrinth the 
very heart of the island. From the sides of 
the pass rose a mountainous wall of rock 
Which lowered gradually as we advanced. 
Presently, leaving the pass, we come to a 
‘small silvery lake, sheltered from the rude 
winds by a legion of hills.. Along their 
slopes, carpeted with an exuberance of re- 
freshing yverdure, were sparsely scattered 
_ the little red dwellings of the natives. 
A NATIVE GRAVE-YARD. 
__A long bridge, which was crowded with 
the local denizens, jutted out from the 
beach, while in the background, crowning 
a neighboring hill-top, lay the native grave- 
yard, where gleamed amid the gloom a few 
white crosses, sepulchral symbols of the } 
Greek Church. During our pleasant sojourn } 
at this island we saw many sights that were 
| productive of interest und a few of which I 
tay briefly mention, The native dwellings, 
built. half underground, are constructed 
partly of wood and adobe, woodwork em- | 
bellishing the outside, A school-house and 
achurch are among the other structures. 
The favorite native drink, styled “quash,” | 
is of a milky hue, and is made from hops 
and sugar. Their principal food consists of 
dried codiish. To an old San Franciscan 
the grateful sight of Tum Mornine CALL 
(apparently the only Californiajournal re- 
ceived in these high latitudes) was like a 
gleam of sunshine amid the dark shadows 
of Arctic winter. Despite the bracing cli- 
mate, the natives seem to be of weak and 
sickly physique. Consumption evidently 
ass its victims among them by the-hun- 
sOred sa ec 
_ After leaving Oonalaska our homeward | 
“voyage was far from being a calm one. ‘The 
‘sea, aS if angry at our long intrusion upon 
the watery waste, strove vigorously, as it 
seemed, to engulf us, Finally, after a period 
of ten days, we joyously re-entered the 
Golden Gate, bringing with us many pleas- 
ing recollections of our trip to Alaska. 
WILLIAM Seymour HuGHEs. 


| earned land gr 


admission of future States. It is easy 
enough to create a sovereign commonwealth, 
but, as we have learned by experience, it is 


which has once been granted. The time has 
come to devise a plan, on just and Christian . 
principles, for the future government of 
Alaska. It is absolutely necessary to pro- 


the system on lines which are adapted to the 


Beat: 


ATION. 


operate, 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 8.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury to-day informed Representa- 
tive Morrow that he would do all in his 
power to give the whaling fleet in Behring 
Sea and Arctic waters a relief station by 
ordering to that service any available boats 
in the revenue cutter and life-saving ser- 


vice. 
eS | 
aus 


| 
THE HAIDA INDIANS. 


| 
fhe Most Interesting Aborigines Dwelling 
in the Northwest Coast Country. ) 


Not a little interest and romance at- 
taches itself to the Haida Indians of 
Queen Charlotte Islands, from a tradi- 
tion which exists, that their ancestors 
same, originally, in canoes from a 
sountry far to the southward. It is 
said that they were many moons on 
the voyage, that they landed at many 
points on the way—like Aineas and his 
[rojans of classic story—and that they | 
were always repéled by savage natives, 
or evil omens, till, finally, they reached 
these outlying islands where they/| 
sstablished themselves, built villages 
and fashioned new canoes from the}, 
buge yellow cedar-trees which here 
reach their greatest size. 

It is supposed by some travelers that 
these exiles, seeking a home and a 
sountry, were a remnant of the mighty 
Aztec people of Mexico, conquered by 
Cortez and his Spanish cavaliers, and 
that after the tragic fall of 'Tenochtit- | 
lan, the Aztec capital of Mexico, a band | 
of fugitives made its way down to the 
west coast and came northward. 

Certain itis that the Haidas excel the | 


THE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
| Saw HVOuUCe 4 i DEO TTS 
_ There is nothing in the newspaper ‘a lk |) 
about an extra session in March or April. || 
There will be an extra session of the Senate 
to confirm the members of Mr. Harrison’s |) 
Cabinet, but there is no necessity for con- | 
-vening the House until the usual period. 
The summer will be none too long for the | 
Republican leaders to agree upon a policy | 
which can be made a party policy and ¢ar- | 
ried into effect. It is serious business, Mis- } 
takes might prove disastrous. The whole. | 
responsibility for the conduct of the public } 
business will rest on the party which con- | 
trols all three branches of the national | 
_ Legislature; if blunders are committed it. 
will haye to bear the brunt. Five or six | 
‘months are a very short period to devote to | 
nparison of notes and to the discovery 
ian tine that shall be acceptab. 
the numerical majority of 


s which do its thinking 
no controversy. 


bey 


bu 


other Indian tribes of the Northwest 
coast, in warlike spirit, physique and 
ingenuity. They are now often seen 
t Sitka, Victoria and Puget Sound. 
ports, but still claim the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands as their home. 

What gives the legend of their origin 
some degree of probability is the art 
hey possess in carving and engraving 
in stone, wood, silver, copper and ‘gold. 
As nearly as can be ascertained, the 
practice of cayving the huge totem 
posts, which form so odd and striking 
a feature of the Indian villages along 
this coast, originated with the Haidas. 

There is something in the grotesque | 
sculpture,and imagery on these totems 
suggestive of Aztec art, as seen in the 
museum at the City of Mexico. Not 
oven civilized art exceeds the skill dis- 
played by the Hi ing plates, 
_ turee’ 
groups 


| 


pretty difficult to take away a sovereignty | 


vide some machinery either to take the |} 
place of the national banks, or to continue || 


| The Secretary of the Treasury Willing to Co- | 


| More rema 
hibited by t 
ing and constru 
‘from the trunks 
cedars, which, on the Yue 
lotte Islands, attain a diamet 
and even ten or twelve feet- 
Queen Charlotte’s is the Lebanon 
the Northwest coast. From a singlo 
cedar log the Haidas fashion a canoe. 

sometimes seventy-five feet long, with 
a breadth of seven or eight feet, a 
craft capable of carrying fifty persons, 
a good sailor, seaworthy and safe for 
a voyage of hundreds of miles on the 
open sea. The prows of these huge 
canoes are often curved upward in a 
formidable war beak, and decorated 
like the galieys of classic times. 

It will, indeed, be an interesting dis- 
covery in ethnology if the arts of these 
west coast Haidas can be traced to 
their source in that peculiar Aztec civ- 
ilizazion of early Mexico, which Cor- 
tez and the conqguistadores crushed so 
ruthlessly three hundred and seventy 
years ago.—Youth’s Companion. 


#1! 
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A Noveut ReEtictious Custom. — All | 
over Siberia, writes George Kennan, it is 
the custom of the natives when they cross 
the top of a hill or mountain to make a }, 
propitiatory offering to the spirits of storm |) 
and tempest. In the ,extreme northeast- |) 
ern part of Siberia these offerings consist | 
generally of tobacco and are thrown out on |) 
the ground in the front at some prominent 
and noticeable rock, but in the Trans- 
Baikal the Buriats and Mongals are accus- 
tomed to heap a pile of stones beside the 
road, erect thereon half a dozen rods or 
poles, and suspend from the latter small 
pieces of their clothing. Every pious.| 
traveler who passes a Shrine of this sort 
on the summit of a mountain is expected 
to alight from his vehicle, or dismount 
from his horse, tear off a little piece of his } 
kaftan or his shirt, hang it up on one of 
these poles and say a prayer. As a result | 
of this ceremonial, every shrine presents to 
the traveler a sort of tailor’s collection of 
seraps and remnants of cloth of every con- 
ceivable kind, quality and color, fluttering 
to the wind from slender poles that look | 
like hastily improvised fishing poles. Theo- || 
retically, this custom would seem to be not 
wholly without its advantages. If a na- 
tive was familiar with the clothing of his || 
friends he could. always tell by a simple 
inspection of one of these shrines who had 

lately passed that way, and, if necessary 


he could trace any particular person from | 
hilltop to hilltop by the strips of his shirt } 
or the frayed edges of his trousers left 
hanging on the stone-ballasted fishing | 
rods as an offering to the mighty gods of 
the Siberian’ tempests. In practice, how- 
ever, this might not be feasible, unless one 
could remember all the old clothes of the 
person whom one wished to trace, and all 
| the ancestral rags and tatters of that per- 
son’s family. From a careful examination 
that we made of a number of shrines we | 
| became convinced that every pious Buriat | 
keeps a religious ragbag, which he carries | 
with him when he travels, and to which | 
he has recourse whenever it becomes nec- | 
‘ essary to decorate the sacred fishing poles | 
of the storm gods. Iam sure that such | 
miserable, decayed scraps and tatters of- 
raiment as we saw fluttering in the wind | 
over the shrines between Selengisk and 
Kiakhta never could haye been cut or torn 
. from any garments that were actually in 
wear. 
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|The company’s buildings inclose the two 
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‘sians and natives before the latter were com- 
| pletely subdued. I found but three white 
men permanently residing in the place, one of 
whom, however, has a family consisting of a 
wife, who isan accomplished lady, and three 
lovely, interesting children, This good lady 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied with her | 


{surroundings and expressed no desire what- | | 


jever to return to the ‘‘haunts of civilization,” 
{notwithstanding the fact that when the iast ; 
‘ship departed in the fall she would be-¢om- 
pletely isolated from ‘the world for the suc- 
‘ceeding eight months, This lady does not al- 
low the time to hang heavily on her hands, 
and aside from the consolation which a well- 
tuned piano affords, finds amusement during 
the long winter months in making sledge 


Sweden, Denmark, “pain, Portugal, Greece and all 4 4 
eee erm ne eran at bk avenrieal ‘Metab among the native settlements on the 


fault I left your readers at 
St. Michael’s, with the 
promise on my part and the 
possible expectation on 
theirs, that I would, as 
soon as pressing duties 
might permit, give them 
Some account of my _ cruise 
through Behring Strait into the 
Arctic and to the most now@berly 
projection of the continent, known 
as Point Barrow, the outer end 
of which is in latitude 71° 21’ 
north and in longitude 156° 1’ 


west. 
| St. Michael's, or as it was called by the ‘(generally several teams travel in company) 
Russians, Redoubt St. Michael, is located on Wy, 7 


the inner side of an island of the same name, 


\lying near the southeast shore of Norton 


\Sound, only a narrow street separating it 
from the main land. It is the 
‘most northerly. permanent trading 
station of the | Alaska Commercial: 
Company, and _ consists of not more 
than a dozen buildings, including the Grasco- 
Russian Church, and excluding the barra- 
baras, in which dwell from 200 to 300 natives. 


more than five rods wide and ten rods long, 
and are all, with the exception of the log 
structure across the end, of modern con- 
struction; this log building is all that re- | 
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which is 


Fo my memory is not at, 


ainland, driving a magnificent team of 
| “five (dogs) in hand.” The most ardent lover 
|of that noble animal, the horse, does not take 
‘more pride and delight in handling the 
‘ribbons over a pair of prancing | 
beauties than was manifested by our fair 


hostess at St. Michael’s, when, having har-| | 


nessed her team of five powerful Eskimo ¢a- | 


nines to a sledge, she pointed out their strong ; 


points and gaveus an exhibition of their | 
‘great strength and their tractability. In 
‘making up these dog teams the most sagacious 


and well trained of the five is selected for a 
leader, and where he leads the others must 
‘necessarily follow. This leader, if well. 
trained, will obey every order given by the 
driver seated in the sledge, though in most 


‘leads the way, running on ahead of the spike | 
(end of his team, The sledges are made whol- 
Nly of wood, except that the runners are sup- | 
\ plied with soles made of ivory or whalebone. j 
‘wo handles, similar to those of a plow, ena- 
ble a man following in the rear to 
‘lirect the course of the vehicle and 
‘tide it safely over the rough places. 


cases the conductor of a sledge expedition | | 


i 


e starved himself to death had he been un- 
able to find an occasional decayed fish with 
which to partially satisfy the cravings of a 
naturally depraved appetite. 

St, Michael's is headquarters of the Alaska 
Commercial Company for the great Yukon 
River district, from which all goods are dis- 
tributed to the traders, and at which all the 


|| tursare collected from the interior. From 
| this point small river steamers make trips up 


the Yukon a distance of nearly, if not quite, 
2,500 miles. These steamers are small, stern 


1 wneéel river boats, drawing from two to four 


feet of water, which is all they can carry 


| through the upper or most northerly mouth 
| of the great river, the only one which bas 


ever been explored. The viver discharges its 
| great flow of water into the sea through at 
least halfa dozen channels, the one used at 


ael’s, though about 100 miles distant. The 
several mouths of this great river, (probably 
the largést in North America) should be sur- 
veyed as soon as, possible in order to ascertain | 
ifthere be not achannel which will admit 
ocean steamers; above the deltas the river is 
|deep enough to be navigated a distance of at 
|least 1,000 miles by steamers drawing twelve 


*| to fifteen feet, while an ordinary river steam- 


er such as those employed on the Mississippi, 
can ascend to a further distance of 1,500 miles. 
In addition to thisa number of its principal 
|tributaries are navigable by light draft 
| steamers for from 200 to 500 miles each, the 
| most notable of these being the Koyukuk, No- 
wikakat, Sananak, Porcupine, White, Stew- 
art and Pelly. The ice breaks up early in 


|| May and forms again early in November,. so 


at there afe about five months of navigation 

in each year. fenti | 
Searcely anything is known concerning the 

/resources of the great Valley of the Yukon, 

other than can be gleaned from the state- | 
ments of the miners, prospectors and traders. 

Rich gravel deposits of gold are known to ex- | 
ist, indeed, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
| in fine and coarse gold have been brought out 
from there and the miners who have wintered 
| on the upper Yukon all agree that the soil 
}and climate are both well adapted to the 
|growth of all the hardier vegetable. The 
| winters in that region are exceedingly cold, 
but the summers are correspondingly hot. 
There are, of course, a less number of “oro w- 
ing days,” but one day of sunshine in that lat- 
itude is equal to at least a day and a half ‘in 

\the latitude of Detroit, « ‘ 

Ihave seer specimens: of apparently vbry | 
fine bituminous and seri-bituminous coal 
brought from that section, and have been 
| told by prospectors that the veins are very 
| large, one of them asserting that he had taken 
| coal from a seam at least fifty feetthick. All 
| accounts agree as to the great size and num- 

ber of the salmon which seek the lower 
| Yukon in their season, They constitute the 
| principal food supply for the natives of the 
entire region, and the time is not far distant 
| when the canneries to be erected on its shores 
| will be made to contribute more largely than 
any other section toa staple article of food, 
the supply of which is not likely to ever equal 
the demand. 

It will be years, however, before the vast | 
interior of Alaska will present any induce- 
ments to settlers other than are now found in 
itsfur trade and the rich bars and gravel 
beds of its numerous creeks and rivers. Not 


‘Though it was midsummer and the ground } until the mooted railroad from some point on 


bare and dry, the St. Michael’s lady put her | 


the Canadian or Northern Pacific up to and 


fancy team over a forty-rod course ina way | down through the Yukon Valley to Bohring 
Strait, there to connect with the line now in 


}that left no room to doubt their ability to 
|make at least stage-coach time under the 
imore fayorable conditions which the winters 
| n that latitude afford. At all the native 
-ettlements, from St. Michael’s north to Point 
‘Barrow, I noticed numbers of these sledges, 
| while appearances certainly indicated no lack 
of propelling power, in the shape of ‘canines 
of every degree. Nor is it only for winter } 
travel that these Eskimo dogs are useful; in 
/many places [ saw them being used for track- 
ling the large bidarras along the shore, in 


' 


| 


‘than any I 


S by © 


St. Michael’s Island embraces about twelve 
square miles, and lies in latitude about 65°, 30’ 
north. It is wholly timberless, save and ex- | 
cept an occasional clump of alders and dwarf | 
willows, but is carpeted with a most luxuriant 


| growth of wild grasses, embellished with a 


profusion of varierated wild flowers. While 
on shore I walked through “‘red-top” at least 
four feet high, which was then nearly ripe 


| and ready to cast its seed, Thesoilis a rich | 


vegetable mold, and judging from the sam- ' 
ples of lettuce and radishes sent off to the 
ship, I should say capable of producing all the 
vegetables which can be grown in the ex- 


‘treme northern states, Here we experienced 


the highest temperature thus far encountered 
on the cruise, the mercury standing at 72° in 
the shade, with mosquitoes larger in size and 
volume and more assiduous in their attentions - 
: before encountered. The_ 
cae : saa 


Jersey ts are ent, 
compared to_ ft St M 


present being that which is nearest St. Mich- | 


time the sisters arrived. 


Yukon, about 800 miles above its mouth 


Kassoriifsky, ; 
maintains a misyion at 
another some 400 miles up the river. 


' than 10,000. 


' Leaving St. Michaels at 7 o’clock on the | 
‘evening of July 28, aud steering a west, nor- 
at noon of the 30th we 
sighted King’s Island, the ship having pre- 
viously ron up her distance and ose 5 
he 


westerly course, 


anchor in the midst of a dense fog. 
captain thought we must be near the island, 
and when the fog litted found that he was 


scarcely half a mile out of his reckoning, not- 
withstanding the strong northerly current 


which had to be taken into consideration in 
‘determining the ship’s course from St. 
‘St. Michaeis. Weighing anchor, we stood in 
tor the island, not. over fiye miles 
distant, and dropped it again as 
‘lose. in shore as a due regard for 
safety would permit. King’s Island, except 
as to hight, isa mere speck on the surface of 
‘the sea, being not over a mile long and half 
‘@ mile wide: its shores, however, rise almost 
‘perpendicularly from the water’s edge to a 
light of from 500 to 700 feet, presenting an 
altogether forbidding aspect. Along the 
whole ofits coast line there is neither bay, 
covenor sandy beach,and it is therefore wholly 
inaccessible except by small boats, and then 
only when the sea is calm, There is an 
Eskimo settlement on the south side of the 
island, at the only point, apparently, where it 
would be at all possible to. construct habita- 
‘tions, even such as those in which I found sey- 
eral hundred people living. This village is 


located on a rugged slope very difficult of | 


‘ascent, at a hight‘of at least a hundred feet 
above the sea, and at the base of which we 
anded, not without a good deal of difficulty, 
jytrom the whale boat which took us off from 
‘the ship. This village is the most remarkable 
feature of the island, u;on which neither tree 
nor sbrub is to be seen, and but very little 
vegetation of any kind, The settlement com- 
binesa summer and winter village in one— 
the summer houses, if such they can properly 
be termed, being constructed of walrus hides 
stretched on poles, which last are secured to 
the almost perpendicular cliffs by lashings 
and guys of wairus thong. In construct- 
ing these singular habitations the ends 
of two or more. poles. are fitted 
‘into niches cut in the cliff, the outer ends be- 
ing supported by others standing on end, and 
to which the horizontal ones are securely 
lashed—the perpendi ular poles extending far 
enough above the horizontal ones to fori the 


‘Tastened, the floor and roof being of the same 
material as the sides, There are, perhaps, 
fifty of these summer houses, with as many 
Winter habitations, in which live about 460 
atives of all ages and sexes. The winter 
houses consist of excavations in the face of 
the cliff, the fronts being walled up with 


_ trance just large enough to enable a person to 
crawl in and out. The denizens of 
‘this “northern Gibraltar live almost 
entirely the flesh of the 


an 


ot iv- 


le kyak, but usually lash ; 

) that they float side by side. 
overturned. For long voy- 
jak (bidarra, or open 
often largé enough to 


and a largé number 


Pry te ie eae) a pe 


_omnpe me that the buildings for the con- 
templated school would be completed by the ! 
The Catholics also |)» 
have aschool, with a couple of priests in 
jeharge, at Nulato, which is also on the |\ 


The Episcopalians have two mission schools || 
on the river, one about 100 miles below Fort |) === 
Yukon, and the other some distance below 
The Greco-Russian Church } 
St. Michael’s and } 
Fr. |px 
Tosi, who is better posted in that regard than ; 
any other person I have ever met, estimates | 
-the whole number of native people on the 
Yukon and its tributaries, including settle- | 
ments on the coast as far south as Cape Van- | 
| couver, and on Nunivak Island, at not less 


}nucleus of a frame-work upon which the | 
j hides inclosing the whole are stretched and | 


| Stones, chinked with moss, and leaving an en- | 
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of the people had left i 


‘the Siberian side, and an equal number had 
gone to St. Michaels, the distance in. either 
exse being upwards of 200 miles. I only men- 
tion this fact as indicative of the substantial 


though no other materials than wood and 


walrus rides are used in 
construction, if we except the whale- 
bone or sinew with which the hides 


are sewed together—and as an evidence of the 
adventurous character of the people who 
build them. They do not, however, always 
use these boats in travelins; only when the 
distance is long or the number to.be carried 
considerable. The single-hatch kyak is often 


bow such a thing could be possible, 
lying at Cape Prince ef Wales, about two 
miles off the natiye viJage, numbers of kyaks 
| came off to the ship with to all appearances a 
single occupant in each, J noticed, bhow- 
ever, in several cases that after the person 
seated in the single hatch got out, he was fol- 
lowed first by another who worined himself 
out from under the wairus covering forward, 
he being followed by a third who had stowed 
| himself away in the siuiilar narrow space aft 
of the ‘‘man-hole,” — Ii the absence of timber 
on the island the people are obliged to depend 
upon what little driit wood they can pick up 
for fuel, and when that fails they resort to 
the use of seal and walrus blubber, the foul 
odor of which while buriing was such as to 
hasten our departure from the island; a Ger 
man sailor who was on the shore with us re- 
marked, ‘*tBy shiminy, I vouldn’t schmell him 
some more tinies for more as a hoondert’ tol- 


lars’ wort!” And that was the way weall felt, |/ 


Our interpreter having reached a point be- 
yond the limit of his linguistie acquirements, 
so far as the natives were concerned, we had 
secured the services of a young Eskimo half 
breed, at St. Michaels, who could speak the 
Russian language fluently, though he under- 
stood very little English, and by means of a 
double interpretation I was enabled to con- 
verse with the natives of all the settlements 
we called at on our way to and from Point 
Barrow. i made some effort to get at the 
history and traditions of the King’s Island 
people, but could learn no more than that 


their ancestors came there a _ great 
many years ago, from whence, or 
iaiuced by what causes, they 


did not know. I can but conclude that they 
are the descendants of a people, who, being 
driven from their homes by an enemy more 
powerful than themselves, fled to this island 
| and located in a position from which it would 
be next to impossible for all of the other na- 
tives of the country combined to dislodge 
them. It would be exceedingly hazardous for 
anenemy toattempta landing in front of 
their village, or anywhere else on the island 
for that matter; it is only when the sea is per- 
fectly calm that they can launch their own 
oomiaks, ‘When the sea is ruffled, and one 


‘of their number is desirous of 
| putting off from shore in his 
| kyak, he seats himself in the hatch, 


y persons. Just be-) | j 


made to carry two or thre» persons for a short | 
distance, though a first glance at one of these | 
frail boats would cause a person to wonder | 
While |* 


n three Comiaks on us| 
| trading expedition to St. Lawrence Bay, on | 


manner in which these boatsare put together, | 


their | # 


ES—KIN 


be te ROMKi 2’s Island weshaped | 


—~ of Wales, which is the most 
i westerly{point of the conti- 


“nent; hnd castanchor in front 
fot thenative settlement about 
2 cl; ck, ‘the next morning. 
ee Barly as it was, half a dozen 
me eomiaks, in one of which I 
iF counted no less than forty-two | 
B persons, large and small 
% came off tothe ship offering | 


4 to,tir aud, though not per- 
3 mia f come on board, 


thé! peor ) in them all remained until 


| structed, of driftwood or whale’s ribs, and 


| Ries nearly opposite to East Cape, the 


after “quafterst at 90iclack, Among them 
wera théepmiakyimentioned as having left 
qt 


ERE , lawrence Bay, and the 
psayihrh vil es soon as they became sat- 
‘sfied that they cotild get neither whisky nor 
Ureeghloadig ids for the articles they had 
to offer in exchange, departed for their origi- 
“nal déstination, where, they claimed, they 
couldzet all they desired of such contraband 
goeds, rena ; 

The settlement at Cape Prince of Wales is 
the largest on the coast north of the Alaska 
peninsula, consisting of nearly, if not quite, 

‘one hundred barrabaras, which, though the 
surroundings were more or less filthy and 
odoriferous, preseyted,; cleaner and tidierin- 
teriors.than those of most of the villages pre: | 
viously visited, The men and women are 
rather good looking, as compared with the 
generality, of: Alaskan ‘natives; the men are 


well built land muscular, and it didnot tale | 


‘us long to discover that both men and women | 
‘are thé Xeenest and shrewdest of traders, In 
‘featuré they resemble the Mongolian, and it 
seems to me there can be no doubt as to their | 
Asiatic? origin. The women wear long hair, 
but. the men, like those of King’s Island and 
all the Arctic coast settlements, shave the | 
upper two-thirds of their heads, leaving a] 
bare crown, supported by a fringe of hair } 
about.twg inches in width, They maintuin a | 
‘multithde of dogs, andthe number of sledges | 
andi, shoss isawded me to the beliof that 
they are accustomed to long winter journeys. 
‘Their houses are a near approach to the bar- | 
rabaras heretofore described—more : than half 
cave—the upper part being a rude frame con- 


| 


‘cov! with earth, Cape Prince of Wales: 


4n. latithae 65° 30’, and longitude 165° 40’, and 


easterly point of Asia, It forms the south- | 
east b d of Behring Strait, and is a long, 
low neck of land which rises abruptly into a | 
range/of high hills not far back 1 
_coast,ithe latter stretching } 
east along the south coast 


Cape Prince of Wales natives once per- 
64 on board did not*leave the ship till 
forced to do so when the time came for getting 
q Labs < i ain they were ab first badly pliged to flee bef 

‘frightened and made a rush for the gang-way, | it as soon as the northerly winds soba, etoeg Fathor, undertook to run avoun 
_ had never before heard. Pe hpy eoou Hintsrenie | be ieabegr not much ‘before the first of Pee ne ond ito Hike berries 2 

| however, that there was nothing more dan- | ee thie’ Heaviie ee! pede i pn 


alers keep | @ 
moving ice, iione further 
whales are usually 


_gerons than wind and sound being discharged ,. 4% this time (August 1) the sun’s declinati i i ; 
from the instruments, and finally Pedlicing iene dear degrees, so we are piactically in |, a femyereiady ones of Ae ee 
‘what it all meant fell to keeping time in a be ® “land of midnight sun” or rather would | gicht Oho eink oe the nendeae 
| sort of dance that was not altogether devoid ,"4Ve been had we arrived in this latitude a | the wind pad decane Niger. 
he poetry of motion. These people bear a | month earlier, Were we now at Point Barrow | gale that Gotlld eeahosl be crnada ae 
id name among the white people who have lthtre see the sun at midnight; as it is, | one, and ther cahapon nek eltern nee 
isited them, and we had been warned to be go) 18 Practically no night, there being but for the men to get out ma piles 
n our guard; they are said'to be dishonest 47" hours of twilight intervening between (or push the boat i tod ipa 
and treacherous, their thieving propensities |the setting and rising of the sun. One can done, though not witho contre ate 
exceeding those of any of the other natives on eel to read ordinary newspaper print at effort on the oe of all i dla, te 
| the whole coast, A sense of justice impels me = plies without the aid of artificial light, | was again spread to the wind a ney 
| tosay that, though constantly on the alert, aie there is no darkness to shut off from | “tackin fog and off Aras bie pe wey 
| neither myself nor any of the officers were i servation any object which might be seen “way around that seer fuolett eae 
able to discover anything in their conduct ‘0™ & distance at high noon, all the time gettin S tarth y nd fart 
‘which would corroborate such an estimate of Gat 9:30 p.m. the ship came to anchor off from the aint ewe i trivir ito 
their character, It is just possible, however, | ~2P° Blossom, some twelve to fifteen miles ‘the boat ‘alin in ster with Alen: 
| that,, recognizing the difference between a from the entrance to Hotham Inlet, a closer Piast the 
ae of the pee ays or trading vessel ps. eae Me which bi not safe other than j 
and a man of war, they deemed it wise t vessels of very light draught, 

y 0 put lay. tho ith ¢ ‘ fa ght. Here we 
seeing no | sig vay 
‘marrow neck of la 
| waters ef tha inlet from 


t 


| themselves for the once on their best behavior, 
| At 1 o'clock we are under way for Kot- 
gebue Sound, and during the afternoon pass 


I ich Separates the 
those of the sound, 


as it afterwards transpired, i 
direction for a passage areund th 
the wind continued to increase the offi 
command concluded that, though having 
-tle confidence in Aleuki’s knowledge of 
whereabouts of the channel, it would be 1 
the wiser and safer courses to head for 
shore. The wind was off shore and a hea’ 
sea running, against which the twelv: 
laboring at the oars could by the harde 
‘| ing make but very slow progress. The wa 
breaking against the bow and forward qu 
ters of the boat deluged us with spray, and | 
-\the men pulling as for dear life at the 
did not exert themselves more strenuoush 
than did the officer in charge and the chi 
engineer in the work of ‘bailing shi 
Drenched to the skin, and a land-lubber 
that, I could do little else than try to dodg 
the heaviest showers of spray, sing an oc 
sional song, the burlesque of which in 
cal sense tended to keep the men in good 
mor, while the wish that I was once more 
on shore, though always uppermost. 
thoughts, was denied expressien, — 
|‘ twelve men labored faithfully at. 
| | oars fon of the longest ev 
rh AN ESKIMO CAMP. __| perience anywhere or under any ¢i 
‘through Behring Strait, with the Diomede | While the weather was such as to render a 4 sh ape mare gone ta Babies 
‘Islands—Kruzenstern and Ratzmanoff, the | landing by small boats extremely hazardous. holig Avak Wehalecoat he that/to ane eae 
former American and the latter Russian—in | The natives were made aware of the ship’s *) bl 4th day of August, 18858, just off Cae 
‘plain sight, This is my first view of a foreign | presence, however, by a blank shot from the © ti : in otzibue sae 4 pee: Oce. | 
shore, and I can scarcely realize the fact that. Hotcukiss gun, and the next morning nearly, | Bie. oi things have an end. and we Anal 
‘running along in latitude 65—6° with a tem. | if not guite, a hundred came off to the ship Hak de ACh Sten aii perdi sisted ae aye 
peeure represented by about thesame figures, | in four large oomiaks and remained on board Hut abeaaitwe a ‘les abere the: rondeseene 
‘I am in sight of Sideria, and that too of its | until 10 in the evening. Capes Espenberg on | 1 Ou» misadventure having been « 
‘supposedly most cold, bleak, and inhospitable | the south and Kruzenstern on the north con- | ; C a 2 eve thet bytene Ge thoubtere 
part. A Ghange of course to the westward | stitute the headlands of Kotzebue Sound, and kindl ess q os Horead to Gur dese 
‘would in less than two hours carry us across} at both these points there are native villages |. we Tieeere nee Pek in cinclenh rept Si 
the'houndary line between Asia and America,| of perhaps twenty houses each. From the | 1 pees es Ca wat eur fuel ae Aine DlRee ae 
and to the nearest anchorage in Asiatic | entrance between these headlands, which are Me eH hes f ty n escort and the old chi v3 
waters; but. being one of Uncle Samuel’s| about forty miles distant from each other, the | re ‘ erate al ne Rok nabele ma peeeene 
“hired men,” nothing but a stress of weather | trend of the opposing coast lines is to the perce jae aT tron th beach: insavaten 
would excuse an “absence without leave” in-| east southeast from Kruzenstern and almost | pars es fl ate pak nn oes ae Tee 
volving the loss of a whole year’s salary, and | south from Hspenberg, the south and inner in- | land f iS 9. a Sve: had oractiPalhen 
'‘L-eould not therefore indulge the strong desira || dentation being known as the Bay of Good } ae ah oH a y SORE Bi pan el 
I felt to cross the strait if for no other pur-| Hope. Directly opposite to Capo Hspenberg | Me aah a ehorene the united caine 
pose than that of investigating the feasibility | and nearly due east from it is Cape Blossom, |} M&ce ae anal s ae eDADty aaito" EDGE 
fa bridge to connect, in the comparatively | a southern projection of the narrow peninsu-— rick ve 3 kta heir ae ett a pai 
ear future, the railway system which wiil| | la lying between the sound and Hotham Inlet. te ’ eet, a en na iin re has 
timately girdle the earth. ~~ | About four miles northwest from the extreme ei ibetyae ma PAL IETS py ae the nS, 
At o'clock on the morning of August 


|| outer point of Cape Blossom, and not far }. ; ‘ Pon 
‘from ihe entrance rs the inlet, there is a small | EAN ONES Ml ae Wears in 
native village which forms the nucleus of a bs ye Uh Ty say medic 
i ‘large summer rendezvous for the interior na- } PY * 28 CPROSIs Ys eh 

bearing a wey te eno | tives, who annually congregate there to trade the river currents, toa marrow chal 
‘Simcoe te bhaalbigpr og ne a with their brethren of the coast and to catch f Wee? it and the shore. sun 
Se usensters on the Bork om oy ‘aud cure asupply of salmon for the winter. | Reaching the upper end of t _ 
onthe starboard bow. Tisi Across the inlet still farther to the north-|fment, which consisted of a row of 
‘discovered a marked differen | west. iglanather native settlement, but owing | periiely inverted oomiaks, closely lini: aie 
to the bad state of the weather and the shoal |: each for a mile or more, we were 
water which renders it impossible for a ship 
to appreach within comfortable boating dis- 
tance, I did not visit any of these villages | 
save the one at which the interior natives 
| were assembled, and my experience on that 
occasion was far from’ being a pleasant one. 
Among tbe people who had come off to the 
ship the day following our. arrival at Cape 
Blossom were. saeeral pbiets at et hae ex- 
Ff : ressed an earnest desire that 1 should pay 
ii i i : Greely relict ti n shore, which I promised to do 
dition which sailed into Arct, 7 prineeih vier PONG 
e other side of the cont i y eee eae aoa uit 8 

ving spent months battling with tk | a8. ould caiculate, the 

‘Strait and M 
d the fact tha 


‘degrees 32 minutes,astro 


‘the hearty cheers of at least a hund 
:who had gathered to bid us welcome : 
‘as we continued on our course, ran along 
‘beach, their numbers constantly incre 
andithe welcoming cheers, which’ w 
hearty ‘and vigerous as those which’ y 
‘men.are wont to essay on extr, p be 
ry occasions, being repeated with e1 

cession.of strength, until at length, 
the ‘opposite end of the village, Wwe 
amidst the altogether too demonstrat 
ratulations of not less than 2,000_ 
oth sexes, of all ages and sizes, and 


} just below the strait, the weather being abou 
that of a moderately clear, crisp October d 
in the: temperate zone—neither too cold no 
too warm for comfort in ordinary spring 
'fall clothing. The commandiug officer a 

hief engineer, together with two of | 


‘a 


very much pleased to get the nee 
which they appear 40 be rather expert tha 


otherwise. Among the latter were some very | ti 


| graceful forms and rather pretty faces, and I | 


| have no doubt that quite a number of them, 
after undergoing the renovating process of 
thorough ablution, would present a rather at- 
tractive appearance, 


Passing a couple of hours with these chiefs, | 


most of whom had come hundreds of miles 
trom their homes in the interior, while the 
sailors were engaged bartering everything 
they had with them for whatever the natives 


though brief opportunity to study to some ex- 
tent the character of these nomadic peo- 
s|| ple. I found them—and I assume that 
|| they were representative of the entire 
population of all that vast and 
|| practically unknown region lying between 
| the Yukon River on the south and the Arctic 

|} Ocean on the north—not only friendly, but 

is I could readily see, the more |) even pressing in their proffers of hospitality, 
Preeecten tial oe cand note iN such as they had to bestow. While in the 
preciate, to some exte a tent of one of the chiefs, his wife, noticing a 

nce between their 0 rent in Ensign Wells’ trousers, very kindly 

| and rather persistently offered to mend them 
for him if he would take them off, and 
seemed very much hurt because he 
would not accept her proffered kindness, 
though he was not a_ little  pro- 
fuse in thanking her, all the same I 
found them kind and affectionate toward 
their children, a trait characteristic of all the 
natives of Alaska, so far asmy knowledge ex- 
tends. The husbands appear to be very obed- 
}| ient to their wives, instead of vice versa, as 
is supposed to be the rule among 
unelyliized people. The wives and 
daughters are not treated ‘as mere 
beasts of burden, as are the dusky women and 
maidens of the forest and plain who itive and 
have their being much nearer the centers of 
civilization; the husband always consults and 
generally accepts the advice given by the wife 
in all business transactions; he follows the 
chase and providés the means of subsistence; 
she makes the parkas, the boots and the skin 
clothing generally, besides doing the cooking, 


have no tribal organization) like those inbab- 
iting the coast, consists of furs, the skins of 
the reindeer being more extensively utilized 
for that purpose than those of any other ani- 
mal. A full suit of Eskimo clothing consists 
of a parka, pantaloons, boots, and sometimes 
includes a fur cap, but except during 
the winter months the average innuit scorns 
anything in theshape of a cover for the 
head, The parka is usually made double, so 
| as to provide a garment with fur on both sides; 
| the men wear one pair of pantajoons in sum- 
mer, with the fur inside, but in winter affect 
an undergarment, generally of tanned rein- 
deer skin; the women wear two 
pairs of pantaloons, one made’ of tanned 
reindser-fawn skin worn with the 
fur inside, and the other. of. coars- 
| er material with the fur outside. The boots 
for winter wear are made mostly of the skins 
| of reindeer legs and reach about half way to 
the knee; those for sumimer use are made of 
hair-seal skin, with tops reaching above the 
knee, the soles being composed of the thick 
sent’ the on bull seal, Pom of Lome po 
te are elaborately, even richly, trimmed wit 
ng pe ans saat one the fur of the marten, wolverine, or fox, 
ape aee AE Actos stared especially those worn by the women. The 
eines E wibellinbe: aiwith (enone winter parka is provided with a hood, 
mak ar MJ , 


“il 1 nt tn nn et see elect ET TT pe 


tained by the dignified and un- 
usually intelligent local chief 
at the summer village on Cape 
Blossom, already referred to. 
_ He accompanied me in a round 
of calls upon the other and vis- 
__ iting chiefs, to all of whom he 
presented me as the representa- 
tive of the great Tyone in 
, ashington, of whom they all | 
seemed to have heard, I was 


i 


had to offer in exchange, I had an excellent || 


The clothing of these interior bands (they | 


ORL 
reindeer, are thus obtained. A 
not hesitate 


the use of refined people, were the skins first 
properly tanned, The Eskimo process of tan- | 
ning inaparts to the garment an ineradicable 
cdor at once vile and unendurable. Among) 
the coast people the skin of. the wolf is prized 
above all others for the trimming of gar- 
ments, yet I discovered that they were ready | 
to barter even that for the skin of the beaver, 
which iast it seems are in great demand 
among the Chukches, on whom they rely for 
‘he greater part of the material from which. 


| their clothing is made, and with whom they 
drive a brisk trade every summer. 

Simple as is the costume he habitually 
| wears, the Eskimo affects a good deal of style 
in his foot-gear, more than in any other part 
of bis dress. His trousers, as 1 have already 
explained, are a combination of }antaloons 


||and stockings in one garment, and usually 


nade with such nicety that they fit his person 

“‘yust like de baper on de vall.” But in the | 
matter of foot-gear he gives a wider range to | 
|his skill and ingenuity. He affects a much | 
greater variety in that regard than might | 
naturally be inferred from what I have thus 
|far written; and here is to be seen the defer- 
ence shown even by the untutored 
Eskimo to the gentler sex, if such a! 
|term may be considered applicable in 

‘this particular case. The women’s ‘boots 
are almost inyariably made of the skin of the 
reindeer fawn, the fur of which is pure white | 
and very fine and soft, while those for men’s 
wear are mado of the soft skin of the hair- | 
seal or adult reindeer, neither of which aré 
any more to be compared to those worn by 
the women thanare a lady’s kidsin keeping 
| with a pair of cowhide brogans, _The men’s 
/ winter boots, whether of sea! or reindeer skin, 
| always have the hair or fur outside; for men’s | 
summer wear the boots are made. of tanned 
seal skin from which the hair is wholly re- 
moved; these are impervious to water and 
are preferred as being cooler, though the | 
statement may provoke a smile of incredulity, | 
There are, perhaps, no people anywhere who 
suffer more from the heat during a certain 

| Short season of the year than do those who 

inhabit that large section of Alatka which 

lies north of the Arctic circle. But, as to the | 
matter of boots; some of them extend no_ 
higher than the ankles, others half way to | 
the knee and others above the knee; some are 
fancifully ornamented with tufts of differ- 
ent kinds of fur, others trimmed at’ the top| 
with a fringe of wolf or wolverine; some 
are snow white, others white and red; 

others all red, and others still a} 
| dull black, which is the color 
of the sealskin. after being tanned 
|by the Eskinio process. All are supplied with 
|thongs, attached low down on each side of 
|the heel, and which in tying are first passed 
|up across the instep and then clear around in | 
the hollow of the foot, back to the instep 
where, crossing each, other, they are wound 
once or twice around the ankle and then tied, 
By this means, no matter whether or not the 
boots fit, they are prevented trom sloshing | 
around on the foot and running down at the 

heel, as they otherwise would, Barring the 

disagreeable odor, an Arctic belle’s 

winter boots would be just the 

thing for the fashionable ladies of the 

east who affect snow-shoeing as a healthy 

winter recreation; they are very light, very 

neat, and nothing can be warmer. A yery | 
simple device to prevent these boots, the soles 

‘ot which are of the same thickness from heel | 
to toe, from‘slipping on the ice or bard snow, 

consists of a piece of ivory or bone about an | 
‘inch wide and a quarter of an inch thick | 


| thought 
the rude 
‘except int i 
and August—and: though the mercury never 
aspires to any great hight on the coast, Thave 
abundant evidence to substantiate the fact 
| that in the interior of Northern Alaska dur- 
ing those two months the heat be- 
comes well nigh unendurable. Their sun 
hats are carved out of single blocks of 
wood, with broad oval brim in front, 
and are generally ornamented with strips of 
ivory set. on edge, and upon which is carved 
the totem or tradition of the family of which 
| the owner is a member. Andit cannot be 
said of the interior Alaskans, as it was of the 
, that they ‘wear no socks,’’ 


é arty in the song 
‘ ieee they do wear, but not of bien pattern 
to be found onthe shelves of a well stocked 


hosiery store; they are made of the grasses in- 
digenous to the seetions in which they live, 
| closely and neatly braided, and if called upon 
/for an opinion I should not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them preferable to any other, in that 
climate, summer or winter. 
These interior natives, as well as those of 
| King’s Island, Cape Prince of Wales and tho 
coast generally, shear the crown of the head 


'tonsure style, and sport labrets, some of the 
‘latter being of enormous size, though these 


fashions are confined principally to the males. 
ke southeastern Alaska the labret is worn ii 
‘the center of the lower lip, varying in siz 
‘aceording to the age of the wearer, anc 
‘in proportion to the gradual enlargemen 
of the perforation, But among thes 


i ai 


; - instance, So there was nothing to'! 

4 male of any consequence must have two slits fia) done .ububl itor iaweart patiently until 
through the lower lip, one at each corner of a lull in the storm might enable us to, 

the mouth, in which he wears a pair of labrets make our way along the beach to the 


usually about the size and sbape of an or- 
dinary cuff button, These are generally made 
of a kind of mottled stone somewhat 


resembling gray granite, of jade, 
; of ivory, some being round, some 
square, ard some oblong, the © largest 


flange of which is always worn outside,’ I 
| saw some of these labrets which were the 
size of a silver half dollar, and others that! 
were at least an inch square, the making of 
which must haye involved a great deal of 
patient labor, I could not learn that they 
were worn with any other object than. that 
of personal adornment, any more than were 
the stone and ivory ear trinkets by the 
women. 

Leaving the encampment about 6 in the 
evening on our return to the ship, we were 
accompanied by a dozen or more natives in 
their kyaks, and by from fifty to seventy- 
five men, women and children in four large 
oomiaks, Those in the kyaks gave us an 
ibition of their skill in the handling of 


} their frail craft, and in -throwing their 
ivory pointed spears,;-dropping off ene 
by one until the last of the lot 
gave up and.returned after having escorted us 
a distance of over three miles. The oomiaks 
kept close along shore, where they were 
towed by dogs hitched to the end of forty to! 
fifty fathoms of walrus hide tracking-line, 
making better progress than was possible for 
our heavily-laden boat under the propelling 
influence of a strong ‘‘ash breeze,” as the sai- | 
lors termed it. We had not, however, made 
over four miles of our way before the wind, 
which was dead ahead, had __in- 
creased to such an extent that 
it was next to impossible to make any head- 
way against it, and the officerin command, 
seeing there was no possibility of our being 
able to reach the ship, but that on the other 
hand there was every indication that the 
breeze would shortly develop into a fierce 
gale, very reluctantly ordered the cockswain 
to put about and head for the shore, then not 
-more than a mile distant. This was done, | 
_and with the foresail set we soon made the | 
land, but in a style not altogether agreeable, | 
There was a heavy surf breaking on the beach, | 
/and despite every effort to prevent it the 
‘boat struck broadside on. All except myself 
_got a second thorough drenching; having 
| nothing else to do, I escaped by jumping just 
at the right time to clear a receding wave 
and then running out of reach of the next in- 
coming one. It was with considerable diffi- | 


bigh bluff, th 
han 80 rods # 


northern people a single perforation is not 
eemed exactly the ‘‘proper caper,” and every! b 


ae 


tory to immediate departure, but the cap- 
| tain seeing the oomiaks coming, and being in- | 
| formod of the hospitable treatment accorded 
| us, concluded to wait and receive them on 
board, which he did, making them some pres- 
rents, and giving them to understand that 
| their good conduct and better intentions were 
| properly appreciated. At my request he gave 
} them an exhibition of rapid firing fro 
two Gatling guns, 
shells from | 


the berth deck of the ship. I got no sleep at 
all, and occupied myself during the night in 
keeping up a rousing fire for the benefit of 
the others as well as myself. 

About 2 o’cloek in the morning the ship, 
which had been in plain sight all the time— 
as I have already said there was practically 
no darkness during the day of twenty-four 
hours—was observed to weigh anchor and 
stand further out into the sound, a movement: 
rendered necessary by the high sea that was 
then running, involving the danger of the 
ship pounding herself to pieces on the bottom | 
unless an anchorage could be secured in 
deeper water, One of the oomiaks that accom- 
paned us from the encampment had landed near 
us early in the night, but the natives built no 
larger fire than was necessary to cook their 
food, preferring to share the comforts of ours, 
for which they cheerfully assisted in gather- 
ing the fuel, At 3in the morning the chief, 
who had received us so cordially at the ren- 
dezvous, and who had landed about two miles 
further up the coast, made us a call, accom- 
panied by adozen or more of his men; and as 
many dogs, Hesaid he had a good tent and. 
plenty of flour and tea, and urged us to 
jaunch our boat and go along to his camp, 
tendering at the same time the services of his 
mon and dogs to tow us along the beach. We 
should have been more than glad to accept 
his proffered hospitality, but the officer in 
charge decided that it would be impossible to 
launch the boat, or to keep her from being 
eached, should she be got afloat in the first 


| 


i) 


| 
| 
| 


chief's tent, if indeed if might not be safe to 
jpull off for the ship. In the meantime the 
number of native visitors kept growing until 
we had with us all who had left the encamp- 
ment at the time we did the evening before, 
Their presence enabled me to form what I 


_ tained a supply of coal at that plac 1 
with considerable difficulty, because of t} 
| accessible position of the vein, the 


| ties, for some reason best known 


fuel from Sitka to last him through the 
of a four months’ cruise. A dense fo; 
ivailing at the time, the executive 
and 
ashore to search for the coal vein, f 


ing over, having had no sleep for ove 
hours, I bade my native friends ; 
turned into my berth, and falling 
not awake until the ship was mor 
miles on her way north, though sk 
leave her anchorage off Cape Blosson 
ha eeats seyatighics on aa 

Pe ae 7 IVs Le 
We rounded Cape Lisburne lat 
ing of the 7th, and at 3:45 the 
dropped anchor, as the captai y 
off the Corwin coal mine—so call 
fact that some years ago the co 
the revenue cutter of that name 
first coal from the vein, though it: 
had been reported many years be 
three or four successive years that 


Va 


which is high up in the face of ana 
pendicular bluff fronting the sea, | 
the intention of the commander of 
to replenish his bunkers at this poin 
he had been informed coal could be had 
the mere trouble of mining it. He had 
pected to find an ample supply at Or 
or at Port Clarence, but the nava 


regard, though they must have kno ; 
would be impossible for him to carry en 


. . ti 
chief engineer, who were 


believe to be a pretty correct estimate of their 
character as to honesty and their peaceable 
isposition, as well as generous hespitality. 
They seemed to contest witheach other for the 
privilege of being permitted to do whatever 
might be in their power tojrender our position 
less irksome and uncomfortable; they brought 
us fresh salmon, which they tendered with- 


[or 


out money and without price, and 
though our provisions and various 
articles of more or less value 


lay scattered about. promiscuously, they did 

net venture to touch even an empty can with- 
out first asking permission, lt may have 

been fear which restrained them from any 

and all attempt at thieving, but I preter to 

give the credit to their native sense of hon- 

esty. Aside from my own observation, I am 

informed by those who have spent considera- 

ble time among these people that they very 

rarely steal from one another, and that game 

and provisions caught in out-of-the-way 

places are never disturbed by others than 

their owners, except in cases of extremo’ bhun- 

ger and distress. Vhey will, cn the other 

band, divide their last morsel of food with a 

friend or neighbor, and I have yet to hear of 

a white man who has gone among them and 

not been hospitably received and entertained, 

though it goes without saying that the treat- | 
ment accorded them by the whites has not | 
been such as to incite in them a very general 
exercise of the generous hospitality with 
which they are credited, 

About 1 o’clock in the afternoon, the wind 
having so far subsided as to render it safe, 
the boat was again launched, the natives lend 
ing their assistance, and an hour later the 
men were pulling for the ship, .then about 
seven miles distant. Wehad not proceeded 
far, however, when the steam Jaunch was ob- 
served putting off from the ship, evidently 
with the intention of coming to our ‘relief, 
aud in-order that we might be seen the sails 
were set and we ‘‘stood on and off” until the 
little steamer came up and took: us in tow, 
those aboard of her having first handed out a 
generous lunch, including some much-needed 
stimulants, for all hands, As we approached 
the ship anchor was being weighed prepara- 


e 


the 
explosiv: 
rsting 


and fired a ete 


|for the taking on of coal even were the 
|found, at 6:30 the ship was again got. 
way for Point Barrow. 
Point Belcher, we met the revenue 
Bear, when both ships hove to and ¢ 
\their anchors, From Capt. Healy, 
|afterwards came aboard, we learned th 
| whaling: ships had been wrecked at 
| Barrow by the furious gale of the 5th of 
‘fury of which we had experienced asl 
taste while huddled on shore and lying at 
chor in Kotzebue Sound. 
/ question were lying at their anchorage o 


upon them—an anchorage that had a 
been considered perfectly safe as against 
erly gales—but the whole five either dra 24 
their anchors or parted their cables, and we 
then thrown upon the bar lying a short d! 
tance to the eastward, except the sch¢ 
Jane Grey, which drifted to leeward and) 
stove by fouling on grounded ice, No 
had been Jost, and the Bear had on b 
the officers and men, excep} three or four 
‘had remained at Point Barrow in the hi 
finding a lay on some of the other w a 
vessels. 
that the two ships acting in concerte 
cue the last named vessel, which he 
afloat in the ice, though lying on he 
euds, the day before, at the urgent sol 
of Capt. Emory concluded to return wit sh 
| object in view, though fearful that hem 
not have sufficient supplies with which t 
‘allon board unless he made all due has 
Sailing for San Francisco. 


\m,, and cruised all day to the north ¢ 


early in the morning, but finally 
and dropped their anchors to the 
the point without having seen 0 
any information of the whereabo 
wrecked schooner, though either Ca 
ry or Ca 


At d p.m, 


The five vess 


ast side of the point when the gale bi 


vied 
zl wa, 


Gj 


west- 


Capt. Healy expressing the 


The two ships were got under way a 


fore : 
oe ‘him. 


_ which b as i 
_There,’”? said the gallant Em- 


ed. 
‘goes Healy with the turkey, leaving 


were just 


me the feathers only!” a remark inspired by | ~% 


me ; 
the regret he felt over the fact that he bad 
‘not been first on the ground to render assist- 
ance to the wrecked vessel; the Bear was re- 


t 
thad been disti 
: th 


f 


ng 
and ake 
-ience 0 
dence of 
them from a by ‘no means perilous 

Be evidently longed for an oppor- 

that would enable him to accomplish 
outside the regular daily routine, 
eve would not have been sorry ba 

ordered another occasion in| 

ld have had the pleasure of sav- 

: he wrecked whalers haying 

L e shore in safety before being 

1 board the Bear, and were in no im- 

tress or peril, as ail could and 

: ‘been comfortably cared for by 

| Other whaling vessels; yet the revenue 
steamer would get the credit of having res- 
cued and taken them to their homes, and 1 
could plainly see that our big-hear:ed com- 
asn’t at all satisfied to have it so, 


5 one 1 have quoted. 
Very early next morning (August 12) the 
ip was got under way, the captain intend- 
g totakearun around among the whaling 
essels, some iiiteen or twenty of whom were 
ing at anchor off the east side of the point. 
m the master of the Rosario, the first ship 
ed, he learned that the Thetis had been 
yithin two miles of the wrecked schooner 
when she turned back from the search the day 
Lefore, the Rosario beiug at the time in her 
immediate vicinity; her master baving no 
imnowledge of the’ Thetis or ber errand, mis- 
taking her for a whaler, of course never 
‘thought of pointing out the wreck. Return- 
ing at once tohis own ship, Capt. Emory sent | 
his navigator on board the Rosario with a | 
chart of that part of the Arctic, for the] 
surpose of locating thereon as near as might 
be the position of the wreck when last seen 
the evening before, and at 9:20 the ship was 
plowing her way to the eastward, the ice 
pack heing sighted at noon, only five or six 
ies ahead. At 2 she entered the heavy floe 
ce, and steaming alung the edge of the pack} 
distance of ten or twelve miles, finally sight- 
| ed the wrecked schoouer, or ‘‘derelict,” as the | 
‘Officers called her, On near approach she was | 
| found to be lying on her beam ends, her masts 
ng comlortably upon a couple of huge 
sof ice, Before entering the floe all the) 
Hassware and crockery had been safely se- 
dagainst breakage—a very timely pre- 
mn, for otherwise it would certainly bave | 
een smashed to smithereens, Brought to 
ad stand-still bythe great blocks of ice, 
he ship. would be backed away from it far 
enough to get a good run, as it were, and 
en £0 into it again at full speed, thus finally 
eaking her way through all obstacles, 
| 
| 
| 


| 


though at times she would be brought up with 
‘a shock that would well nigh throw us off our 
feet. A ship not espécially designed for such 
work would certainly have been :stove-in for- 
ard, such was the force with which she 
mmed into great and apparently unyielding 
‘bodies of ice. As it was, a magnifying glass 
thousand-lens power would not have been 
o reveal aspeck of paint on her bull, be- 

ards, when she again cast anchor off 

nt Barrow, The bull and masts of the 
were found apparently intact, except 

uple of holes which had been cut 

ide shortiy after she was wrecked 

urpose of saying some of the most 
articles in her cabin. and the ice 

ciently cleared away, lines were 

and she was hauled alongside. In 

time a northeasterly wind was 

he ice pack uncomfortably near, 

$s possible the wreck was towed 

aratively clear water, where the 

bt uichor in twenty futh- 


ub oa 
id littl i 
iwest. passage, and Lam quit 

Captain of the Thetis was exceedin 
well chosen words be informed them tha “his orders did not permit him to attempt 

roposed to waive all rights of salvage in be-|} Informer years some of the whaling vessels’ 
halt of Capt. Kelly, and asked them to do the} had gone as far east as the mouth of the 
same, to which they one and all cheerfully) Mackenzie, 540 miles from Point Barrow, and 
agreed. The officers and men worked like} it was believed that some of the steamels 
Trojans, even the stalwart, but altogether| then absent in that direction might have 
genial paymaster, who is, of course, exempt| ventured beyond that point, The Thetis in 
from such duty, getting down in the water up| her seareh for the wrecked schooner ran as 
to his waist, and lending a band at thepumps. | far north as 72°, without encountering the 


kk Capt. Emory sum) 


and crew to the quarter deck, where i 


May 
It was altogethor a most: interesting, if not 


| thrilling scene—a dozen or more men ‘ec 
| stantly at the pumps, working as if for a 


| life to rescue valuable property which mizht| 


| have been their own, if in their generosity 
| they had not cheerfully waived all claim, 
| ever and anon breaking out into a jolly song, 
| led by the paymaster, and at intervals of halt 
an hour or so pausing just long enough to be 
relieved or to take the liquid refreshment pas- ' 
sed to them over the?ail by the ship’s surgeon. 


field ice, and in my opinion the summer of 
1888 would have been a most favorable one for 
Arctic research. The Arctic currents here 
set steadily to the northeast, and undoubtedly 
carry the ice with them, sweeping around to 


the southward on the Atlantic side, of the 


continent, 


| While lying at Point Barrow the Thetis and 


‘ the whaling ships were kept engaged in what 


| might be termed a continual gamé of shiady. 


First, a west or northwesterly wind would 
recessitase an immediate change of anchorage 
from the west to the east side of the point, 


only have had the credit of having 


ia 
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where the hooks would scarcely get settled in 
{good holding ground before a change in the 
wind would «send them all — seurry- 
ing around to the other side again, and turn- 
ing in at night L was always in doubtas to 
which side I was on when I turned.out in the 
merning. I found time, however, to visit 
nearly all the whaling. ships, 
| Masters an unusually intelligent and 
| altogéther jolly set of men, whom it would be 
) a pleasure to meet anywhere and under almost 
any cireumstarces. They welcomed us with 
all the hospitality their ships could afford, 
were generous io a fault, and we soon found 
that the expression of a desire to buy any of 
the skins or curios they had secured was 
tantamount to berging them as a gift; they 
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The pumps had not been more than tairly 
started, however, when it was found neces. 
sary to get under way, in order to escape the 
pack which was rapidly coming down upon 
us, and steaming out a safe -distance the ship 
was allowed to drift from midnight until 11 
o’clock the next day, the wreck being securely 
moored alongside. At the hour last mentioned 
it was announced that there were not over 
four inches of water remaining in the’ Grey’s 
hold, and she was then dropped astern and 
the Thetis headed tor Point Barrow, where 
she arrived about 1 o’clock on the morning of 
the 14th. Here it was found that the booms, 
sails, detachable rigging, etc., of the Grey 
been saved by one of the whaling sxips 
while others were able and willing to 
furnish anything else that was 
ing, and 
trim. Anofficer and crew were placed in her, 


but there being no beach nearer than Port! 


Clarence where she could be “hove down” for 


necessary repairs, it was decided to tow her to’ 


that place on our way down, do the work 


there, and then dispatch her to San Francisco. 


as a present trom the. ofticers and crew of the 
Thetis to Capt. Kelly. 


Weremained at Point Barrow five days, 


passing most of the time onshore and in 
visiting the whaling ships, about twenty of 
which were lying’at anchor in the near 
vicinity. The Arctic whaling fleet for the 
season of 1888 was composed of nine steam 


and twenty-nine sailing vessels, of which last | 


number five had been wrecked before the 
arrival of the Thetis. The steamers were all 
to the eastward, together with three. or four 
of the sailing vessels, when we reached the 
point, while a number had gone to the west- 
ward, along the edge of the ice field, where 


they hoped to find what they had failed to } 


find to the eastward—at least a few bowheads 


inka 9 to be tickled with a Raat vas or an 
expi 


ut few 
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|would give freely and without stint, but 
would sell us nothing whatever at any ] Tice. 
They were possessed of many things they had 
bought from tbe natives, which the officers of 
the Thetis as well as myself would have 
esteemned it a great favor to be permitted to 
buy, but we could not make an offer in that 
direction without putting ourselves in the 
position of beggars. “ er 
Point Barrow isa low, flat sand-spit, that 
projects about eight miles to the northward 
from the main coast line, the latter terminat- 
} ing at Cape Smythe, thence turning eastward 
the same distance and, together 
j with a stretch of sand banks lying in front of. 
1 it, forming what is known as Elson’s Bay. 
| From thence the Arctic coast trends a lttle 
| south of east to the mouth, of the 
| Mackenzie River. This coast is indented by 
| numerous bays, and several large rivers are 
supposed to flow into the Arctic on the Alaska 
side of the boundary line, though ttle is 
known of eny of them, except the Colville, 
which was partially explored by Lieub. Eow- 
ard, U. & N., in 1886, Tiis intrepid younz 
officer, being one of the Stoney party, as- 
cended the Kowal, or Putnam, River in the 
winter of 1885-6, traversed the Portage be- 
tween its headwaters and those of the Col- 
ville, descending which last to its mouth, he 
then made his way along the coast to Point 
Barrow.* 


*The Stoney expedition was authorized by the 
Secretary of the Navy for the purpose of explor- 
| in& the Kowak River, the existence of which was 
originally reported to the department by that 

officer, a lietenant in the navy. Stoney was one 
| of the officers of the United States steamer 
Rogers, which was sent in search of De Lone and 
his party, and which was burned in St. Lawrence 
Bay, Siberia, in the winter of 1880-1, The natives 
living at St. Lawrence Pay having treated the 
officers and crew of the Rogers with great kind- 
ness, Stoney was afterwards sent by our g@vern- 
ment as bearer of presents to them, and while on 


finding the | 
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newly-discoy, 
af 1 expedition was 
at purpose and Stoney. 


~Ooglaamie, at Cape 
‘wook, at its extreme northern end. 
‘ter is the larger of the two, having a popula- 
tion of perhaps 250 people, the former boast- 
ing not over half that number. On the point, 
midway between the two villages, there is a 
summer rendezvous at which the natives 
gather during the months of July and Au 


‘gust to shoot eider ducks, myriads of which 
| are wont to collect in a lagoon which connects 


on the east side with Elson’s Bay. The offi- 
cers of the Thetis went off to this place about 
midnight on one occasion and came back at 
breakfast time with fowls enough to supply 
the cabin and wardroom messes for nearly a 
fortnight, and they claimed that it wasn’t a 
very good night for ducks either. 

Complsints having been made to me by the 
master of a whaling sbip that a still was in 
operation somewhere in the neighborhood, 
with which either the natives or some white 
man was making not only an illicit but a 
most abominable intoxicating liquor, I went 
ashore at Noowook, acccrapanied by an officer 


' and guard, for the purpose of breaking it up 

| in case it could be found. Proceeding to the 

| topek (tent) of the principal chief, I 4 
i 


that august person absent on a hunt, The 
second chief was also absent, but the men and 
women whom I found occupying the tent ac- 


| 


| 


| knowledged 
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that there had been a still in the 
village, but said that it had been thrown 
away, because the natives could got all the 
whisky they wanted at the Cape Smythe whal- 
ing station, That they were able to procure 
it from some source was evident enough, and 


their statement in that particular tallied ex- 
| actly with what had been told me by some of 


the whaling masters, Net wishing to act has- 
tily, I left a request for the chief, who was 
expected home that nighi, to call on meaboard 
the ship the next day, and took my Jeave. 
The chief came in compliance with the re- 
quest, accompanied by a number. of other na- | 
tives, among them all who were present in 
his tent the day before, On being questioned 
they one and all denied most positively hay- 
ing any knowledge whatever either of the 


manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor a 


_ the whaling station, those whom I had inter- 
viewed the day before claiming that their 


words had been incorrectly interpreted. Ali 
efforts at finding out where they procured the 
vile stuff, and get it they do, were of no avail; 


be usefultothem. Some of the officers offered | 
goods to the full cash value of two such rifles 
as they demanded for each skin, which being | 
refused, I bethought me of a fancy, many | 
colored lap-robe I had in the cabin, and send- + 
ing for it, offered that in exchange for one | 
| of the skins; but that, too, was peremptorily | 
declined. Being made to understand that it | 
was unlawiul to trade or give them breech- 

loading guns, and that consequently they : 
| could get none on board our ship, and all 

efforts at a trade having failed, I finally 
selected the best skin and asked the man if he 

would trade it for whisky, and if so, how |. 
much of thatcontraband commodity he would 

be willing to take. 1 would most cheerfully 
have given him $50 for the skin, and then | 
would not have paid more than half its actual 
cash value in the market; but they have no | 
knowledge of the value or use of money, aud 

it would have been useless to make him an | 
offer of that kind. The fellow’s face bright- | 
ened up anda broad, expectant smile spread 

over his not altogether prepossessing counte- 

nance when my question was interpreted to | 
him, and he at ence answered it in Yankee | 
fashion by éagerly inquiring if I had any | 
whisky and if I would really trade some of it 
for one or both of the skins, I told him I | 
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lhe would take for one or both of the skins, | 
whereupon he walked to the other side of the 
deck, consulted his wife and a young man and | 
woman whom [ concluded were relatives, and | 
‘coming back in a moment or two, informed | 
me that he would take four bottles for one or 
eight bottles for the two, indicating with his 
bands the length and circumference of a 
quart bottle. I affected great surprise that 
he should ask so much, and haggied over the 
matter with him until, dropping a quart at a 
time, he couldn’t have dropped the price any 
lower without naming it in pints instead of | 
quarts, In short, rather than get no whisky 
j at all, he was willing to trade the skins fora 
quart of whisky each, and ask no questions. 


| 

| wouldn’t like to say until | knew how much | 
| 

; 


| when [ informed him that I had no whisky, 


,as to quality. He was very much chagrined | 
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“A NATIVE OF POINT BARROW. 

shor in the early summer—on the flesh 0 
walrus, the seal, the reindeer, wild fc 
whale blubber. In addition to this, al 
garments are made from the skins o 
reindeer and hair-seal, while the hide of 
walrus furnishes the material out of : 
all their boats are made. ‘The walrus, 
plentiful, is rapidly going the way of 
buffalo; where a few years ago the 
countless thousands of these animals, 
sential to the domestic economy of © 
tives along the coast of Behring Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean, there are only bundreds now 
their numbers are being depleted every yes 
by white men arnied with repeating rifles,’ 


alone, and who, following along the ice pa 


and that if | had I wouldn’t give him a singles 
drink of it for both skins. Then it dawned 


lecture, and calling to his people to follow, he 
threw the skins over the side of the ship into | 


his comiak and made all the haste possible to 
| get away from a vessel in which he could not 
obtain what he evidently considered a fair 
equivalent for what he had to sell. 
determined to have breech-loading guns or 
whisky for those skins, and the fact that they 
were next day presented to an officer of the 
Thetis by one of the whaling captains was 
pretty good evidence that he finally got one of 
the equivalents aforesaid. That afew of the 
| whaling captains take advantage of this in- 
| herent weakness of these poor people and 
‘trade them either pure spirits or the cheapest 
and most villainous intoxicants for whatever 
of value they have to barter there is little 
doubt; but I am fully persuaded that a ma- 
jority of them are too conscientious to indulze 
in such a violation of the law, the more espe- 
ciaily as, waiving the question of injury done 
to the natives, they would by such a practice 
endanger the lives of their fellow officers and 
seamen, who are lable at almost any time to 
become castaways among an ignorant people, 
crazed and madedangerous by drink. The law 
probibiting the importation and sale of breech- 
loading firearms is, however, treated as a 
dead letter by the whalers, and the native at 
Point Barrow or elsewhere on the coast or 
islands to the north and_ west of Sitka who is 
able to buy finds no difficulty in supplying | 
himself with a repeating rifle and plenty of | 
fixed ammunition, In fact, the Point Barrow | 
people buy all such arms they are able to pay 
tor, not for their own uso alone, bat for the 
purposes of trade with the natives of the in- 


Fn 


(upon his mind that I was about to read him a | 


He was: 


tne they are slaugbtered for the ivi 


| or field, where the native dare not venture in 
| his frail cratt, frighten away further and fu 

| ther every year the animals they do not. 

| The whales, tao, are becoming scarcer | 
: year, and iv is seldom now that the natiy 
Point Barrow have the good fortune to. 
one, Our white people go there and tal 
their whales, kill and drive off the alru 
and goyernment enjoins through a solemn ¢ 
actment of Congress that the people wii 
every means of existence is thus impe 
shall not be allowed weapons the po-sesion 
which would in,some httle measure b 
them to replace that which the white 
| taken, and is taking from them. Ye 
in the interest of .a great corporation, Con 
gress enacted a law making it illegal 
| but natives ‘‘to kill any fur-bearing 
Alaska or the waters thereof;”. now le 
tend a little of its protection to the nati 
themselves by amending that law so as t 
clude the walrus, Unless that is done it wil 
not be many years before the walrus wi 
have become.a thing of the past, so far as th 
| waters of Alaska are concerned. And the }; 

| prohibiting the importation of breech-loadin 
firearms ihto Alaska should be repealed as | 
all parts of the territory except the 
islands, The natives of the northwestern sec 
tion will have them despite all the laws tha 
can be enacted; if they cannot procure the 
from. the whaling ships there is nothing 
hinder their getting tiem from the Siberi 
coast, to which they jourvey every sum 
for the purposes of trade and barter, 
law almost absolutely impossible of- 
ment, and I know of no legal proce 
| which a native ban be deprived of 
once he has bought and paid for it, 
government engages in the very sma’ 
ness of trying to enforce the customs 
against this wholly ignorant and 
| stricken people. But, on the other hz 
niost strenuous.efforts should be made 
vent the importation, manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors among them, 
parent, however, that owing to the 
extent of Alaskan coast line no very eff 
measures to prevent the importation f 
ieants can be taken except at the 
whence vessels sailing for Alaska te 
departure. If they are permitted to 
articies of illicit traftic on board, a 
enue steamers constantly patroling 
would not prevent them trom being 
The whaling fleet, and now and then; 
ment steamer, are the only vessels tk 
into the Arctic, and if each of tie fi 
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“into the sea, S63 containing the | 

| puns were hung over the side of the ship and 
‘sunk out of sight until their mistake was dis- 
covered, when they were taken up and after- 
wards disposed of to the natives. 


' My stay of nearly a week at Point Barrow, 
enabled me to inquire at some length into the 


character, habits and customs ot the people | 
'who inhabit the Arctic coast, assuming, of || 
course, that being Innuits, or, as they are | 


‘more commonly called, Eskimos, there is no 


material difference as between the several vil- | 
They are, toall appearances, a healthy, | 


| lages, 
1 upGa people, in complexion and feature not 
| unlike the natives of southeastern Alaska— 
-eopper colored yet lighter than the typical\ 
North American Indian—with brown eyes, 
and stwaight, coarse, black hair, The men 
are generally beardless, and Isaw but two or 
three, and they of an ‘advanced age, whose’ 
faces carried anything in the shape of whis- 
ers, and in their cases the hairs were short 
and scattering. The younger women are not 
‘at all bad looking, but on the whole rather 
ssynunetrical i iu torm and feature; their hands 
and feet are small, and they are altogether 
gracetul i in their movements. They impressed 
meas being kind and gentle in disposition 
| exceedingly hospitable, very affectionate rh 
wards their children, but not imbued: witha 
very high appreciation of the virtue of chast- 
ity, There isno marriage ceremony among 
them, but they enter upon the marital relation 
ata yery early age, and the wife seems to 
have an equal, if not controlling, voice in the 
‘direction of domestic affairs. She is invari- 
ab! y consulted when atrade is on the tapis, 
Tnoticed that when trading with the offi- 


and men | ‘the husband never ‘closed a bar- 


(gain, ) bh TT ae without the | 
; wite assent, some respects at 
‘least they are a smot amiable and 

“In one of the 


abobminadatiag 7 people 
fone (tents) 1 pee a man and a woman, 

supposed was his wife, but in a con- 
Sortetion during: which I referred to the we- 
man as such, he took occasion to inform me|) 
. that she was not bis-wife, but the spouse of a 
friend with whom he had made a temporary 
exchange of wives, He said that his own 
wife was younger and stronger than his 
friend’s, and that he had let the fr iend have 
his wifeto go with him on a hunt in the 
mountains, ‘and taken the other asa substitute 
during his absence; when his friend returned 
his own wife would come back to him, and 
the substitute return to her own lord and 


oan’ ye 


) June, 


| said. 


master, On further inquiry I ascertained 
that such temporary exchange of wives was an 
established custom, to which the wives them- 
selves very seldom’ made objection. Though 
short in stature both the men and women, 
generally, except those of advanced age, ure 
very strong and possessed of great powers of 
| endurance; were it otherwise, they could not 
live and dress as they do and long exist in so 
rigorous a climate. They have. no religion, 
no form of worship, believing in but one 
spirit and that an evil one, to whom they as- 
‘cribe their every misfortune, and whom they 
are ‘wont to frequently exorcise by incant- 
ation. Thay have no means of keeping a rec 
| ord of their ages, but itis safe to assume that 
because of the hardships and exposures they | 
are obliged to undergo in their hard struggle 
for existence, none ever attain what would be 
‘ordinarily considered old age among a more 
| favored people. They have, neces sarily, sum- 
| mer and winter habitations—the latter being 
| almost entirely underground, and habitable 
only when the earthis ssolidly frozen; in warm: 
weather, when the ground thaws on thé sur- 
face, the water takes and holds undisputed 
possession of their tenements; as soon as the 
ground freezes in the eariy fall, they are 
cleared of the ice and water, and the topeks, 
which have afforded them shelter in the mean- | 
time, are abandoned till the summer comes 
‘again, when they are dviven by the water 
} from their igloos like rats out of “their holes. 
Except they are a little more subterranean 
hese winter houses are very similar to the || 
rabaras of the Alents which Ihave already || 
_jdeseribed. The name of the underground 
‘1é Ming, in their language, is “igloo.” I 
ed into some of them—they were all 
t at the time—and to me it seemed in- 
conceivable how human beings could burrow 
eight or nine months of the year in such 
‘ted, miserable holes, and yet live out 
ears allotted as "the aver age life of | 
e timbers and whale’s ribs support- 
‘the: s, and the walls as well, 
an inch thick with a 
Abe? ling mold, and the 
Y gallery me tun-_ 
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women and children (the latter are compara- 
tively few in number) were wont to live dur- 
ing thelong winter month:—froth October to 
The topeks are constructed of reindeer 
skins stretched on a frame-work of driftwood 
or riks of the whale, and rude and worthless 
as they appear, can- be set up only at the ex- 
pense of a great deal of time and labor, A 
whaling captain told ine of a Noowook native 
who had been seven years collecting sufficient 
driftwood and whales’ ribs with which to cou- 
struct, the topek in which he was then living; 
then the reindeer skins for the covering are 
only obtained by long journeys into the ‘inte- 
rior, principally in the winter months, and in- 
volving much Jaborand great hardsbips, Al- 
together the lot of. the Arctic native, con- 
tented as be appears, is not oue to be envied 
by even the lowest and meanest of human he- 
ings who live in almost any other part of the || 
world. Nor doi think so filthy a people can 
be found existing anywhere on the globe. 

That they are very social in their habits | 
may be inferred from what I have already 
They never strike or inflict upon their 
children corporeal punishment of any kind, 
and, unlike the natives in some other parts of 
Alaska, are exceedingly careful of and zeal- | 
ous in providing for the wants and comfort of 
their aged and helpless parents or other rela- | 
tives. On the other hand, they neither bury || 
nor eremate their dead; the hodies of de- 
ceased persons are merely earried out some 
little distance from the village and laid on the 
tundra, in which it would be difficult to dig a 
grave, with ne other cer emony than a proces- 
sion of relatives and friends to and from the 
place where the body is left. If the dead per- 
son be aman, his sled and bunting gear are 
broken to pieces and. laid on the body; if a 
woman, her sewing kit and per haps some 
bhousekold utensils she has been accustomed to 
use aie placed at her side, after first having 
been broken or rendered useless, No atten. 
tion is afterwards paid to the bodies, which 
are usually devoured by the dogs. ties 
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Aside from my own personal observation 
while at Point Barrow and other points oa the 
Arctic coast, 1 was able to glean a large 
amount of interesting information from the 
Eskimo half-breed interpreter taken on board 
at St. Michaels) The native whaling season 
was ended before our arrival in the Arctic, 
as also the season during whichthey hunt the 
walrus and hair seal. The seals are taken 
through the ice, the season beginning as soon 
as the water adjacent to the shore is frozen 
over in the fall, and lasting until the ice is 
driven off shore in the spring. They have 
two ways of taking seals—with spears and | 
nets, The reader will wonder how it can be | 
possible to use nets in waters that are covered || 
with from three to seven feet of ice, but the 
Point Barrow people, I am assured, take mor 
seals in that way than with the spear, ‘The 
seal must haveair, and either makes for him- 
self and keeps open an air hole, or else seeks 
one already made, When the natives discov- 
er one of these air holes, they proceed to set | 
their nets, one of which I saw and examined; | 
it was made of whalebone, with meshes large 
enough to admit the head of a seal without 
permitting the passage of his body, and was, | 
perhaps, thirty feet in length and about 
half that in width. These nets are set by dig- 
ging holes in the ice about the length of the 
net distant from each other, through one of 
which a walrus hide thong, one end of which 
is attached to the net and the other end } 
weighted with a stone, is dropped, and by | 
means of a iti ae with» hoop attachment, 


| other plan i is to suspend a single net a fow f 


4 set uprightin a bar across the hole, into which | 


are quite small at the surface, and the spear 
| must be thrown with unerring aim to be ef- 


| foxes, and to trade with the people there, re- 


AV the spear itself misses, 


dr wh out ‘through the ot er hol 


| under the ice, with a line attached to each 
corner so as to hold it in a horizontal posi- 
| tion, thus completely covering the approach 
to the air hole. Later in the season a great 
“many are speared at the air holes, but as is 
the case in netting them, a great deal of silent, - 
patient watchifulness must be exercised. TFind-| 
ing ap air hole, the native who prefers the 
spear to the net placesin it what might be, 
termed an indicator, which forewarns him of 
the coming of the seal. This indicator con- 
Sists of a small feather fitted into the upper | 
| end of a thin strip of bone or ivory, which is 


it projects a foot or more, These air holes 


fective. This feather indicator set, the native 
stands patiently by and awaits the coming of | 
the seal, and fam told rarely misses his aim. | 
The spear is made of ivory, with toggle-joint, | 
and so fastened to the shaft that it detaches |, 
itself when the blow is delivered, a stout line 
of walrus hide, however, to which it is secure- 
ly attached being the means by which the 
seal is secured after he is struck. . The watch- 
er at one of these air holes frequently lures 
the seal out, or hastens his coming, by occa- 

ionally scratching on the ice with a set of | 


seal claws fastened on a wooden handle. Hav- | 
ing fastened a seal with his spear, the native 
then sets about getting him to the surface, | 
which he does by enlarging the hole, a task | 
involving considerable labor, This is done | 
with an ivory pick, attached most generally 
to the shaft of his spear, the ice as fast as 
loosened being removed by means of an in- | 
geniously contrived scoop or dipper made of 
walrus thong and having a long handle. 
They venture. many wiles out on the pack in 
pursuit of seal, remaining for days ata time, 
their food being carried tothem by the women 
and children, 

It was a source of regret to me that I was} 
not afforded an opportunity of wituessing the | 
killing of either a whale, walrus or polar bear, 
and yet, as to the Jatter ‘animal, the gr atifica- H 
tion of such a desire would necessitate a win- 
ter’s sojourn in a region where it cannot be | 
said “there is no night,” for the reason that it | 
is all night and no day—though a polar bear, 
is occasionally found on the islands of Behring 

Sea and on the mainland, where they have 
ee n left by the receding ice, That these an- | 
imals, the terror of the Eskimo, grow to enor- | 
mous size I can readily believe from the size 
of a skin which I obtained at Point Barrow— 
eight and one-half feet wide and ten and one- | 
half feet long when spread out, allowing 
nothing for the head and leg extensions, This 
animal must certainly have. weighed not less | 
than 2,000 pounds, ‘hey are generally found) 
on the ice or in its immediate vicinity, and 
are the inveterate foe of the walrus; tho skins 
are of little value, except when the animal is 
killed during the winter. 

lé must not be interred from what I have 
written that all the natives of the Arctic coast 
engage in sealing during the winter months, 
A part of them, especially those who are sup- 
plied with guns, go far south and east into the 
interior tohunt the reindeer, trap wolves and 


turning in time for the whaling season, which | 
begins as soon as the ice begins to open in the 
spring or early surnmer, It would seem, how- 


ever, that as to the latter pursuit, || 
they would ere this have become 

least. a_ little discouraged. Season 
ufter season passes without a whale 


being taken by them at perhaps half the set- 
tlements, yet they persevere, and as regularly 
as the season rolls around the whaling parties 
are fitted out, and the oftener than otherwise 
unsuccessiul hunt for whales is renewed, 

Discouraged with their want of success, some } 
go off to the east, others to the south, to bar- 
ter seal oil and blubber for reindeer and other 
skins; others scatter along the coast 
or into the interior to hunt and_ fish, 

so that in the summer months the vile 
lages are largely deserted. Those who are too 
poor to own firearms eke ont a miserable ex- 
istence by catching young penn ‘and tak- 
‘ing water fowl. 


he 


i 


rtain to catch and ¢ 
oA 


nother 


‘la 


eastern museums. I saw some pipes 
that were most ingeniously const:ucted of 
nothing more than empty cartridge shells, 
and others the bowls of which were made of 
\the necks of ordinary glass bottles, The 
ivory pipes, which are generally most elabor- 
ately carved, have a flanged bowl from one 
to two inches in length, with a base not more 
than sufficiently large to hold tobacco enough 
for two or three whiffs at most, The stems 
|are made most generally of two pieces of 
livory fitted and lashed closely together with 
Seal thong or sinew, the contact sides first be- 
|Ing grooved, though I procured some of the 
/stems and bowls of which consist of a single 
piece of ivory, through which holes have 


; | twee Toni 
| ESKIMO PIPE AND TOBACCO POUCH, 
| been drilled from end to end, by 
what means I was unable to ascer- 
tain. What those good people who 
regard smoking in the light of a pernicious 
| habit as practiced by the white people would 
| say could they see an Eskimo indulging in his 
| or her pipe, would be interesting to hear, 
The Eskimo smoker first fills the bottom of 
the bowl with reindeer hair, and on top of 
that placesa bit of tobacco not larger than 
a buckshot, and then settles down fora single 
lon’-drawn draught, which completely fills 
the lungs with bad-smelling smoke from the 
combination of hair and tobacco. He or she 
holds this smoéke in the lungs until the smoker 
must either lef go or suffocate—and it is not 
surprising that, as the Eskimio uses tobacco, a 
single whiff should constitute a whole 


~) “smoke,” 


Tattooing I found to be one of the fine arts, 
\| 80 to speak, among these people; it is prac- 
\| ticed among all the people I met or. visited 
| from St. Michael’s to Point Baryow, though 

confined almost exclusively to the females, 
|| It extends no further, however, so faras | 
| was able to observe, than to the indelible 
stain of trom oue to three stripes ihe at 
|| from the mouth to a point under the chin. 
could not learn that it was anything more 
than a mere fashion, though every woman 
and girlthat I met was thus marked. The 
only explanation I could get was from an old 
native at Port Clarence, who said, with a leer 
doubtless meant for a sarcastic smile, “make 
look. good, héap, plenty.” 

From aman named Kelly, who has lived 
several years among the Eskimos of the Are- 
tic coast, and who speaks their language, 1 
learned that they claim to be indigenous to 
the country in which: they live—that they 
originally inbabited the mountainous region 
on the north side of Kotzebue Sound before 
the surface of the Arctic land was changed, 
and before the northern portion of it rose 
from the sea, 

Altogether, the natives of the Behring Sea 
and the Arctic coast are rather an interest- 
ing people, and I shall always regret that my 
stay among them wasso limited as to preclude 
a more thorough inquiry into their character, 
| custonis and habits. 

_ It was my earnest desire to see a whale 
taken, and to bs permitted to join in the 
chase, but being short of coal and having the 
rescued schooner to tow to where she could 
be hove down and repaired, it was impossible | 
for the Thetis to accompany the whaling 
fleet to the westward as far as 
Herald and Wrangeil Islands, as was 
Capt. Emory’s original intention, — I spent 
considerable time on the whale ships, h 
ever, and from some of their masters gl 
“a great deai of, tome, interesting inf 
tion, being shown the implements with 
the huge cetaceans are killed, the mann 
ling them, and penis expla: ne 

e 


| 


@ ice pack, along | 
ruise for hun 


which the missile is attached parts, in which 
ease he cither sinks or escapes under the ice, 
The fight with a. whale is always at close 
quarters, the boat rusbes upon him when he 
rises, ani{ the shot being fired. or the lances 
| thrown,'from a distanee of not more than 
fifteen to twenty feot. Contrary to the pre- 
vailing’ + general impression, | the bowhead, 
(the only ‘species sought in the Arctic), 
| very seldom shows. fight, and when 


one is wounded all that is | neces- 


of his flukes. E26 can only see straight ahead 
or at right angles, a fact which enables those 
in pursuit tostealthily approach him and cleal 
| him a mortal wound before he is aware of the 
presence of an enemy. The boats are not in- 
| frequently rowed squarely across his back as 
| he rises to spout, and the thrust given or shot 
| fired from a position immediately over him, 
|The size of the bowhead varies, in whalers 
parlance, from seventy-five to 100 barrels. 
|His maximum Jength is about sixty 
feet, and his approximate weight about 
twenty-five tons. The teud constitutes about 
‘one-third of his length; the girth in the 
| the largest part isftrom thirty to forty feet, 
and the tail from fifteen to twenty feet from 
|tip to tip and correspondingly thick. His 
principal value is.for the bone, which is the 
| first thing secured when one is taken; the oil 
alone would not pay the expenses of the voy- 
lage, even though all a ship could carry might 
\be secured. The bone of a 100 barrel whale is 
worth all the way from $7,000 to $10,000, the 
\oil not much, if any, more than one-tenth as 


i 


much, Paw Ma INR STEM ce gee Mea So 
— Marh4ovn. (679. 
y Leaving Point Barrow at 9:30 p, m. August 
18, the Thetis stood to the southwest, with the 
Jane Grey towing astern, and a stiff westerly 
| breeze threatening a gale which would bring 
| | the ice down upon her, At midnight thera 

| was a heavy fall of snow, with frequent 
| Squalls of similar character following at in- 
| 


tervals until noon the next day. At 4 o’clock 


| at 11:30 more ice was sighted to the south- 
/ east, none of which, however, was directly 
encountered. At 2 p, m, on the 20th 
| the anchor was dropped off the coal veins, 
about twenty-five miles east of Cape Lis- 
burne, and a boat sentashore toa house on the 
| beach where we had been told we would finda 
/man named Kelly, who it appears proposed 
locating a claim on one of the larger veins, 
but it was found to ba empty, nor did the offi- 
cer of the boat find any sign of coal near it, 
The next morning the ship was got under way | 
and steamed slowly along the coast to the 
;eastward, keeping a good lookout for a re- 
ported new discovery. Before leaving Point 
Barrow a couple of men who had belonged to 
;/ One of the wrecked whaling ships, wero 
‘}shipped as sailors on board the Jane Grey, 
and one of these asserted that on his way up, 
his ship had anchored in the vicinity 
where we then were, and that 
_ while on shore he had found an immense 
- vein of coal trom which his then captain had 
. Mined several tons, and it was this vein wo 
‘were in search of. Again letting go the an- 
chor, the steam launch was sent off to explore 
the coast tothe eastward and one of the 
whaleboats dispatched in the opposite direc- 
tion, Chief Enginesr Lowe went in the lat- 
,;|ter, and I made one of the party in the 
‘Taunch, taking with me the captain’s fowling- 
_jpiece, The chief engineer founda coal vein 
ef goodly dimensions not over a mile from 
|'Where e landing had been made the day 
before, but the sailor insisted that it was not 
_the vein we were looking for, though it was 
large enough for all practical purposes— | 
would supply all the coal we would possibly | 
| be able to get on board, Accordingly the ' 
‘ship got under way, the launch haying re- 
turned, and ran about three miles to the west- 
ward, where she anchored off what we call 
‘Lowe's vein, Going ashore with the mining 
force that was sent off, the sailor and myself. 
along the beach a mile or more to the | 
rd, seeing numerous veins of ¢oal, some 
esmall, cropping out in t 


i 
| 
i 
| 


‘| cline down the face of the almost pe 


sary to the satety of the boats is to keep clear | | OF purchase of boisting machinery. | 


| was filled into sacks and loaded into 


ing, we continued 
to. the westward, . 
warying in’ ,. size, 
and finally came upon the o 
\his “new discovery.” Herel) tound a 
the outcrop of which extended on asl 


Jar cliff to,its base, and thence a¢ 
beach into the water, beneath the 
which it could be seen for a distance, | 
eral rods, This vein I found by actual 
urement to be thirty-two feet thick, 
it hundreds of thousands of tons 
mined without expense in the sinki 


my steps I found the men had-already mi 
and sacked several tons, but a stiff » 
had sprung up and raised su 
surf tiat it was found impractical 
to load more than one boat, and work 
suspended until the wind shoald cl 
During the night the sea ran heavily, 
when the mining force veturned 8 
| morning to renew operations they fe nd an 
nearly a hundred saf®ks of coal and mi it 

if 

ey 


the implements which had been left in ow, 
was supposed a safe place, had éither Be 
washed away or buried under several fee 
sand, ‘Thereis not even the semblance 
jharbor anywhere between Capes) Lis i 
‘aid Sabine, and an off-shore wind, or Pp 
tically no wind at ail, being necessary. 01 
_ work of getting the coal off to the ship ur 
whale boats, we lay at this point 
‘the ith when, the conditions 

favorable, a force was again t 
and began work in | the large © 

the ship moving into with 
mile of the shore. The coal, as fast as m 


whaleboats, four in number, which’ ¥ 
towed in pairs by the steam launch, and 
fourteen hours the bunkers were reple 
to the extent of a little over fifty tons o: 
pronounced by the chief engineer to be 
very superior quality. The wind ve 
‘work was discontinued until the morning: 
the 29th, in the forenoon of which day abou 

twenty tons more were got off to the ship. 

when the rising surf again caused a cessation) 
of work, and tne force was recalied and the) 
boats hoisted to their davits. teh le 
On the morning of the 29th I we y 


in the morning the ice pack was in sight, ‘and | for the purpose of more fully exam 1g the | — 


coal veins, the large one in. particular, 
found the men at work directly on the bea 
between the water’s edge and the ‘base 0 
bluff, a space of not more than twenty 
|and where the outcrop had been washe 
paratively clean by the surf, I found itt 
aregular, well-defined vein of the ti 
kelready stated, lying in a sandstone 
‘tion, and apparently with nothing but 
coal of the variety known as semi-bitun 
lying between the under and overh 
strata, The seventy tous taken on 
Thetis, being necessarily obtained from 
exposed part of the vein, where 
been subjected to the action of 
air/and salt water, perbaps for ages, ¢ 
not have been a fair sample as to qua ) 
moreover, a great deal of sand was taker 
aud went into the furnace with it when u 
Nevertheless the chief engineer gave it 
opinion that when mined cleanly and iy 
from where its quality has been impaired by]: - 
the action of the elements, it will be) foun 2 
very superior coal for steaming purposes, 
That taken on board gave sixty horse-p 
for 5.28 pounds, burned freely, and lero 1’ 
| cent of ash as fine dust and 2 per cent of 
Walking back from the beach a_ couple of 
miles in the bed of a small str 
walking in a stream when ‘the 
is” not too deep. is. pr 
| to traveling over an Arctic tundr: i 
the same quality of coal outcroppin 
places. While hunting on previous 
had seen many similar outcrops on the hi. 
lands further back from the eoast.. For 1 
along the water front these immense 
seams can be seen protruding from 
perpendicular sandstone cliffs facing th 


within easy reach of the centers of ea 
manufacture, could scarcely be overe tin 
ed, but there is no harbor anywhere /i: 
near viciaity, and if there were the co; 
not be shipped by water during a 
more than three months 
ear. . A railroad 250 > 
Tength, would cover the | 
mines and the most feasible sh 
on Norton Sound, but would add 
one month more to the season duri 


5 as da. 
utilized to any appreciable extent u 
ailroad, reticle it is predicted will so 
ater girdle the earth, is completed ~ 
‘Strait when they can be reached 


as soi 
_ The first day ashore at 

half a dozen grouse iptare .) 

shells were loaded for much large: 

day or two later I bagged twenty: 

‘these birds, which, together with those ki 


sufficient to supply the cabin and ward room 
bles for a long time, with some to sp 
‘the petty officers. The ptarmigan is a Splen- 
‘did game bird, tender, juicy and of fine 
‘flavor, and their numbers may be inferred 
‘from the fact of our being able to bag so 
many in'so short a time without the assistance 
of a well-trained hunting dog. ‘he first day 
loff the coal seams a herd of reindeer 
came dowh close to the shore, apparently to 
take a look at the ship, but before a landing 


“could be effected they were over the hills and} 


faraway. Wolf and bear tracks were plenti- 
fulin the wet sands of the beach and along 
the creeks, but not having lost any animals of 
that description, neither myself nor any of the 
officers went very far in the direction they 
‘appeared tohave been going. Barren and 
‘forbidding ‘as the coast appears to be, the 


| country adjacent is by no means devoid of 


‘animal life. Great herds of reindeer roam. 


‘over the hills in the summer, the Arctic 
wolf and fox are plentiful, and 
in — addition to these there are, 
I think [I might say without exagger- 
ation, millions of little animals popularly 
known as the Siberian squirrel, but which I 
think more nearly resembles the prairie dog 
of the plains. Like the latter it burrows in 
the ground, is about the same in size, possibly 
a little larger, and emits a similar bark when 
'startled or disturbed, In every direction we 
could sea hundreds of these little rodents sit- 
‘ting erect on their haunches, or scampering 
away for their burrows, and might have 
Killed thousands of them had we desired to 
do so. The men dressed’ and cooked one 
‘that Thad shot, but found the flesh tough and 
‘unpalatable. hey are of no value save for 
their skins, which are made up into blankets 
and parkas by the natives, and sometimes 
used as a lining for the last named garment. 
} But whatever it may be in winter, there is 
certainly enough game, independent of the 
fish in the streams and lakes, along the Arctic 
‘4o afford subsistenve to all the people, civil- 
‘ized, or uncivilized, who are ever likely to 
‘make it their home. 
The coast of Behring Sea, as well as that of 
the Arctic, is entirely barren of timber, save 
‘here and there a batch of dwarf willows. 


‘country adjacent to the coast presents the ap- 
‘pearance of a vast stretch of high rolling 
“prairie, clothed witha rich verdure; but on 
landing it is found to be nothing more than 
“an immense tundra--practically a morass over- 
lying a solid field of ice, By Auyust in each 
'year the surface of the ground’ has thawed 
‘out to a depth of not more than twelve to 
‘eighteen inches, and the vegetation which 
‘looks so juxuriant from a distance is just 
sufficient to hide from sight the numerous 
holes filled with water, which render locomo- 
tion extremely tedious and laborious; beauti- 
| fuland attractive to the eye when viewed 
| trom afar, the Arctic landscape proves itself 
a delusion and a snare the moment you set 
your foot upon it, 
| Leaving what has been christened ‘‘the 
| Thetis Coal Mine,” and which has since been 
“taken possession of by a man named Bayne, 
| -witha-view tosupplying the whaling ships 


same evening, and set our course for Point 
~Hope, where there is, perhaps, the largest Hs- 
‘imo settlement on the Arctic Coast. But, 
approaching Point Hope, the sea had grown 
‘80 boisterous the captain deemed it unsafe to 
Venture into an anchorage with which he was 
wholiy unacquainted, and the ship was head- 
‘ed on a direct. course for Behring Strait, 
through which we passed during the forenoon 
of September 2, entering Port Clarence the 
following morning, 
_ Passing southward through Behring Strait 
“We were favored with a second and better 
view of the Diomede Islands, and also of Fair- 
way Rock, which last stands like a frowning 
sentinel at the south entrance and about mid- 
y between the opposing shores, This rock 
if simply a huge conically shaped pillar rising 
out of the water to a hight of several hundred 
teet, standing solitarv and alone, washed on 
at ides.by a tempestuous sea in the summer 
d abraded and polished by great. masses of 
m : g ice in the spring and fall, 
es 


f The Dio- 
are both inhabited, the people of the 
powing allegiance to the Russian and those 

jhe other to the United States Government. 
ey are but afew niiles distant from each 
other, it being a fact not generally known 
that not more than half a dozen miles inter- 
yenes between the landed possessions of the 
ited States and Russia at the point of their 
rest approach to each other. ; r 

om Fair the course is east by 


i | aa 


ort Clarence and near 
hoy arbor, 


Cl f 
5 v 1} on the narrow strip of land which lies be 
‘by the officers off watch in a single day, were 


6 to- 


| or Kruzenstern Island, ail engaged in hunting 


“Viewed from the deck.of a passing ship the | 


“with fuel, we rounded Cape Lisburne the | ( 
, and from $100 to $150 silver to the ton, while 


| rivers mentioned and in tbe mountains, but 


| the Grey could be safely beached and hove 


the ; ¢ 
between Norton and 
is a permanent nativ 
shore of Port Clarenc 


the outer and inner basins, We found qu 
a number of natives at the summer rend 
yous, most of them from the little Diomed 


and fishing, but did not visit, the permanent 
settlement, from which we were told xsearly 
all the people were absent. There were, how 
ever, at the summer village a few people from | 
the interior, amoung them a rather inteili- 
tle English, ~ and who said his 
name was ‘‘Go-be-low” — so 
cause of his having once been carried away 
on a whaling ship to San Francisco, where he 
spent the winter, The old fellow’s recollec- 
tion of the city did not extend beyond the un- 
limited number of glasses of beer with which 
he claimed to have been regaled, and he ap- 
peared not only willing but anxious tobe 
carried away asecond time to a land which 
flows with a beverage much more to the lik- 
ing of an Eskimo than would be a mixture of 


milk and honey. He was accompanied by a | 


ruddy faced young fellow, handsome in: fea- 
ture and rotund in form, who was about 21 or 


22 years of age, and’a buxom lass of darker | 


| 

| hue some years younger, the two being 
Feither lately married, or else on 
the eve of joining their fortunes ina 


‘matrimonial venture. Their billing and coo- 
| ing and frequent exchanges of the gum they 
| were chewing was a source of much amuse- 
| ment/to, all on board, save to the youngest 
| watch officer, upon whom it had cnly the 
| effect of ‘an increased longing to be once more 
| inthe presence of the girl then supposed to be 


anxiously awaiting his safe return from o’er 
the dark blue sea. While the other natives 
were on board) trading or inspecting ‘the to 
them many curious things in and about the 
ship, the two lovers appeared totally oblivious 
, to all things sublunary save and except their 
own existence, and remained in close and 
blissful communion with each other in one end 
of the family oomiak, until the old man, who 
I supposed was the father of the boy, ordered 
him to come on deck. Hwen then he ascended 
the ladder with considerable reluctance, lead- 
ing his inamorata by the hand, of which he 
never let go for a single instant until both 
were safe back in the oomiak an hour later. 
Old ‘‘Go-be-low” brought me large speci- 
mens of graphite, apparently almost pure car- 


bon, of which he assured mé any desired | 


| quantity could be found in the banks of the 
river which falls into Grantley Harbor. He 


‘| was very urgent in his desire to have me ac- 


company him on atwodays’ journey into 
the mountains where, he said, he could show 
me great seams of coal, intimating at the 
same time that gold and silver also existed in 
that direction. The river which empties into 
Grantley Harbor is the northern outlet to a 
chain of lakes which are in part drained of 
their surplus water by Fish River, which 
flows south into Golovin Bay, a northern arm 
of Norton Sound, On this last named river are 
located lead and silver mines belonging to San 
Francisco parties, the development of which 
has been in progress for some years past with 
most satisfactory results. The ore from these 
| mines, of which I obtained specimens from a 
ship at St. Michaels pavtly laden with it, 
yields by smelting from 70 to 85 per cent lead | 


the indications are that they are but a small 
part of a mineral beit extending all the way! 
from Grantley Harbor to the head of Golovin 
Bay. I was assured by ‘‘Go-be-low” of the 
existence of large forests of timber along the 


o the country adjacent to the coast is tree- 
ess. 

The first thing to engage the attention of 
the commander of the Thetis on her arrival 
at Port Clarence was to find a place where 


down for repairs. Snch a beach was found 
just inside of Grantley Harbor, to which the 
schooner was towed, and by means of block 
and tackle made fast to her top-heads, she 
was then turned over on- her beam ends, so that 


gent old fellow who could speak a lit-] 


called  Le- 1 


. under the circumstances Capt. Emory .con- 


new planks could be placedin her bottom 


‘via the Amuhkta Pass, there to be presented 


ck 
miles Where we next drop an- | 
ray Ciar- , 


Wherever needed, the work being accom- 
plished in just six days, A crew under the 
command of Ensign Dewey was then placed 
on board, and on the 9th she was towed to an 
offing and set sail direct for San Francisco 


to Capt. Kelly, with the compliments of Com- 
mander Emory, his officers and crew. I af- 
terwards learned that she made the passage 
in just thirty days, but Ensign Dewey did not 
have the anticipated pleasure of being first to 
announce to Capt. Kelly the fact that his ves- 
sel had been rescued—the. officers of the rev- 
from Ouna- 
en days after | 
earried 


Jaska for San. 
G& ¥ 


' ocean steamer, whils the river itself is in 


_ Bea, the whole east coast of which is thus ren- | 


in the fi 
as too ge 
terms other 


should sail direct for San Francisco, consent- 
ed to return by way of St. Michaels for the 
purpose of conveying the remains of Arch-} 
bishop Seghers from that place to Victoria, | 
B. C., a duty which had been assigned to the | 
Bear in compliance with a request preferred } 
by the Canadian Government. Accordingly, } 
from Port Clarence the ship’s course was | 
shaped for St. Michaels, where she arrived | 
and cast anchor about 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of September 11. Here we found about | 
seventy miners who had made their way 
down the Yukon from the gold diggings 
on ‘Forty-mile Creek,” all of whom were nat- 
urally clamorous for a passage to some point 
from which they might be enabled to reach 
their homes, By order ot the Treasury De- 
partment notice had been sent up the river 
during the summer to the effect that it would 
be useless for miners to come to St, Michaels 
expecting transportation on the revenue cut- 
ters, as it would certainly be denied them, 
and it- at one time looked to the miners as if 
Capt. Emory was inclined to be governed by 
the orders of the Treasury Department to 
commanders of the revenue cutters, in the ab- 
sence of any instructions from the Secretary 
ofthe Navy. The only ships that call at St 
Michaels are the government steamers and 
those, belonging to the Alaska Commercial 
Company, and the Thetis would be the last 
one of the season. It therefore followed that 
unless the commander of the Thetis took them 
on board the miners would be left where 
they then were for the winter, and a 
careful survey made by a commission ap- 
pointed for that purpose, revealed the fact | 
that there were not more than sufficient pro- 
visions at that station for the support, of the 
resident population until the first ship would 
be due in thespring. The company’s agent, 
appreciating the fact that if the miners’ were ! 
left behind it would be a mere question of thie, ; 
“survival of the fittest,” was not less anxious 
to get them away than they were to go, and 


cluded that he would rather run the risk of | 
reprimand for having performed an alto- 
gether human and charitable act, than pro- 


voke what he felt would be a just criticism on ‘* 
‘the other hand; accordingly the. men were 
notified to be ready for embarkation the fol- 
lowing day, and it is needless to remark that 
mone were absent or tardy when the hour 
came. In the meantime, an officer and guard 
had been detailed to exhume and convey on 
board the remains of the archbishop, which 
task accomplished, and the miners. having 
been embarked, at 1:40 0n the 12th the ship 
was again under way, homeward bound. 
These papers would not be complete with- 
out something more than a mere allusion to 
the existence of Alaska’s great river, the Yu- 
kon, And, after all, what I may be able to |. 
write concerning it will amount to very little | 
more, It is without question the. largest, if 
not indeed the longest river in North Amer- 
ica, It discharges its waters through half a 
dozen or more wide but shallow channels, 
into Behring Sea, the channels and in- 
tervening deltas covering a width of about 
rpeventy, miles, So far as known, it cannot 
be entered by craft drawing over five or six 
feet, but for a thousand miles above its del- 
tas there is water enough to float the largest 


many places from twenty to thirty miles wide. | 
Nor is it, as might be surmised from this state- 
ment ot its great width, a slow moving or | 
sluggish stream; on the other hand, it is more | 
like a great roaring torrent whose rapid and 
“Aresistible current carries everything before | 
it, as is shown by the alluvial deposits known | 
vas the ‘Yukon flats,” which extend out a dis- 
tance of more than fifty miles into Behring | 


dered unnavizable except by vessels of ¥ 
light draught. In its Upper. part, w ere 
waters are in places. confined fo &€ 
iy: narrow channels between 


ery 
its | 


if 


dicular walls of rock, navi 


that.even a powerful steamer can make but 
Blow progress against it. 

| The question will readily suggest itself to 
\the mind of the reader—‘‘Large as this river 
jmay be, what does it amount.to in the econ- 
lomy of nature? What are its resources, and 
jis ib likely to ever become the theater of any 
'eonsiderable business or commercial activity 
and importance?’ To such a mental inquiry 
my answer would be one not at all in conso- 
/nance with the preconceived opinions of the 
igeneral public, and wholly at variance with 
the statements so studiously disseminated by 
the paid penny-a-liners of the greedy and al- 
together s-lfish corporation which holds nine- 
\tenths of Alaska in “its tenacious grasp, 
land which for reasons. that must be 
‘apparent would have. the world  be- 
lieve that it is a region of perpetual | 
|snow and ice, habitable only by wild beasts 
‘and therefore wholly worthless save for the’ 
trade of which they themselves possess an ab- 

solute, and so far as Congress. can make it, 

| perpetual monopoly. Laying no stress what- 

| ever upon the gold to be found in the bars 

and banks of its many tributaries; of the im-, 
miense seams of coal, of the existence of which 
there is no longer any question; of its timber, | 
| and conceding the utter absence of soil and | 
| climate adapted to the growth of agricultural | 
products, yet Ido not hesitate to assert | 
that the time will come when the 
Yukon will contribute’ many millions 
annually to the fcoed supply of the 
world, Let those who may be inclined 


that e dangerous and the current so strong 


@ moment to the Columbia, with its numer- 
ous salmon canning establishments, which in 
many instances have yielded immense for- | 


| tunes to their owners, and make a mental cal- 
culation of what that river has been worth to 
tho trade and commerce of Oregon in the past 


ply the result by ten and they will have just 
a faint idea of the grand results certain to fol- 
low a similar employment of capital 
in taking and curing the larger, bet- 
ter and incomparably greater numbers 
‘of salmon which annually seeks the wide 
waters of the greatriver of the north. It is_ 


eries will be utilized, when hundreds of can-. 
ning establishments will line its banks, . Even | 
now, the question of locating canneries there | 
is under consideration, the only hindrance in | 
the way being the shallow water, which pre- | 
vents the entrance of large steamers, and ren- | 
ders the employment of a much more than or- | 
| dinary amount of capital necessary, Nor am 

I prepared to admit that other resources of | 
wealta do not exist in the vast stretch of 

country drained by the Yukon and its tribu- | 
|taries. Sooner or later its coal seams | 
will acquire a value they do not now 
possess ; with the utilization of its 
fisheries will come cheaper transportation 
and cost of living, and then the gold placers, 
/many of which cannot now be wrought ata 
, profit, will be made to yield millions of 
dollars annually. As to the climate and 
|soil, and the adaptation of one or both 
|to agricalture or horticuiture, I know 
nothing of my own personal knowledge; 
but I have conversed with many prospectors 
who have lived on the Upper Yukon winter. 
and summér, and they all agree that it is not 
|without its advantages in that regard. The 
wild grasses grow luxuriantly, ripen and cast 
their seed, and if there is any reason why 
grain may not do the sa 
_be demonstrated, 
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to doubt this prediction turn their minds for |. 


fifteen or twenty years; then let them muiti- | 


only a question of time when the Yukon fish- |) able weather, anchors were hoisted on board, 


1 


serving of the fostering care and encourage- | 
ment heretofore extended to all other territo- 
ries, 

The run from St. Michaels to Ounalaska} a 
distance of 850 miles, was accomplished in a 
little more than four days, the ship running 
most of the way before a gale which was any- 
thing but conducive to the pleasure and coin- 
fort of the landsmen on board. I have read | 
of storms at sea, and though assured by the | 
commanding officer that the gale in question 
was but a summer’s flaw, comparatively 
speaking, Ihave no desire to ever exnerience 
its like again, It was thick weather, | 
too, and being unable to ‘“‘obtain a | 
sight” the commanding officer could only | 
form a guess as to whether the course | 
he was on would bring the ship clear of the 
dreaded Yukon flats. ‘‘Weare allright if we | 
don’t strike the bottom, but if you feel her 
pound just once, then say your prayers 
quickly as you can,” was the only answer I 
received in reply to an inquiring look.., One’ 
after another the great waves would roll up 
astern of the ship, rising to which the stanch 

| vessel would for a moment assume a position 
| not less than forty-five degrees from the hori- 
|zontal, her stem buried deep down: 
|in the trough of the sea, and 
|}the next she would be standing on 
her hee] with stem high up on the crest of the 
mountain wave which a moment before had... 
threatened to sweep her decks from taffrail to 
bowsprit. The miners had asorry time of it, 
and so faras I could observe didn’t seem to’ 
take the least interest in what the wild waves 
were saying. Fora time the scuppers on the 
main deck were inadequate to the performance 
of the extra,duty laid upon them; indeed, I 
am quite sure that whatever of ‘bile’ those | 
miners possessed when they embarked nota 
particle of it remained with them when they 
landed at Ounalaska afew days later. Itis | 
needless to remark that all were glad when on 
the morning of the fifth day out we sighted’ 
the entrance to Onnalaska harbor. entering 
which the anchor was let go precisely at 11:40 | | 
a. m., September 17, ye ‘ | 
Here we spent.a week very pleasantly, en- | | 
‘tertaining and being entertained, while in| | 
the meantime the bunkers were replenished. | | 
| Acting on the very first suggestion of favor- 


| 
| 
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and early on the morning of the 24th the ship 
steamed out of the harbor and thence 
through Akutan pass into the Pacific Ocean, 
when her course was laid direct to Sitka, the 
distance remaining to be traversed being 
about 1,000 statute miles. The passage was 
|uneventful until, nearing the entrance to 
Sitka Sound, thick weather and a very heavy 
| sea was encountered, and we were. obliged to 
lay the ship on and off until a lifting 
|of the fog should enable the navigator 
to get his true bearings. Sitka Sound 
‘is full of hidden rocks and reefs which bave 
not yet been definitely located and marked 
on the chart, and vessel captains do not care 
to hazard the safety of their ships by attempt- } 
ing the passage from Mount Hdgecombe to 
the wharf at Sitkain other than clear weather. 
| Rounding Edgecombe late on the evening of 
| October 1, the Thetisran some distance into 
the sound, when owing tothe darkness, the 
captain deemed it wise to put back ‘to sea, 
which he accordingly did, and ‘‘lay off andj) 
on” tillthe next morning, when we again 
entered the harbor and at 1:30 p.m. cast. 
anchor infront of the town, having been ab- | 
sent just four months and five days, during 
al] of which time no one on beard had heard 
a single word from the loved ones at home, 

Of the welcome home, the receptions and 
parties, the music and feasting which re- 


| | minded the resident Russians of the old days | 
when the baronial castle was the home of a | ~ 


princely hospitality, Ineed not speak. The 


officers of the Thetis a round of pleasure, and | Russia appropriated $45,000 for the educa 
‘gentlemen will bear me witness that if 1 & tion of Russian children in that territory, — 


re Ps Fei ‘ i 
elcome were not the missin: 


bf 


| but of as gallant a crew as ever 
| ship. Z 


} cerning the resources of Alaska an 
| acter, habits and condition of it 


| Alaska, if written, would have fille 
| book than that into which I co 


| white population of from 50,000 t 


| which the average Congressman 


| homestead, pre-emption, cash-entr 


left the ship with 
had been mad 


Teatures; Wor mysele 
. L b 
possible courtesy ar 


Bg kindly 
both officers and 
was loath tosever a compa 
er the most pleasant and 
ever been permitted to enjo: 
mestic circle And _ the eal 
cheers from a hundred men at th 
in the rigging, when after a. few 
dressed to the sailors I bade them 
adieu, and took my seat in the la 
was to convey mé ashore, was a 
ful assurance that I carried wit 
friendship and respect of the officers 


iro 


In conclusion let me say that in wh 
written I have been animated b 
sire of giving to the public the 


ple. The sections visited, and of 4 
have written, are remote from that 
the territory which is annually 
tourists, and concerning them I } 
solutely nothing of my Own perso 
edge prior to the cruise of the Theti 
perfectly well aware that my statemen’ 
be criticised in some quarters an n 
others; a single person, writing no 
how truthfully, cannot expect — thi i 
his statements will be 
the face of preconceived i 
ly at variance with them; but if wh 
written shall have the effect of dir 
tention to Alaska, of awakening in t 
mind a desire to_know more concerni 
far-off country, I shall be content to 
far more searching inquiries sure to fe 
and which will either confirm or r 
estimate of the territory and ‘its r 
Though in the foregoing papers, as well 
my officialreports, I have stated nothin 
that which I believe future investigat 
fully corroborate, lam frank toadm 
afew years agol would have sco 
and derided such a_ statement) — 
concerning Alaska coming from any 
until a year or two prior to my dep 
that country in an official capacity, 
tained the opinion, born of ignorance 
still generally pervades the public mit 
for years, through the public press and 4 
the political rostrum, had-denounced anc 
culed its purchase as an inexcusably 
waste of the people’s inoney. Iwas 
in my own conceit; what 1 didn’t kn 


crowd what I have learned 
ing it from actual travel, and. | 
observation; the vast domain whi 
wont to refer to as ‘‘the great nation: 
erator” I now know to be a countr 
incomparably great, natural resources, 
shall we do with it’ Shall the wo 
do-nothing policy which has prev: 
since its acquisition more than tw 
ago be continued, or shall it be acc 
fostering care and encouragement 
influence of which the number of 
territories is being rapidly ) r 
and the number of sovereign, 
dependent states correspondingly 
mented? I do not hesitate — to 
that had Alaska been afforded the 
chance to work out her own desti 
has been accorded to every other 
she would now havea thrifty, 6 


people. With a climate, the mea 
temperature of which is about that 
land and Virginia, only far more eq 
with natural resources waiting only fo 
investment of capital and labor to 
most profitable returns, why, let’ 
is Alaska, after more than twent} 
federal ownership and control, pract 
unknown country? Is it becav 
can go — there and pr 
to homes? Is it because 


worthless, were long ago throy 


ual settlement? Because Ameicar 
can go there and, taking their ci 
with them, exercise the privileges. 
self-government and stand on an eq 
ing with the people of the other 
In short, it is because the conditi 
to the rapid growth and developme 
new country, and the prosperity an 
ness of its people have been ee 
gress, cris it because of 6 absen 
these inducements? Congress alone — 
swer, and provide the proper r 
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9,000 MILES 
wh Pate SEF, 
By Rail and Water to 

Alaska. 


By Way of 
| Railway. 


HOME BY THE CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


The Metlakatlans on Annette Island— 
At Tongas Narrows—Canneries 
and Canning—The Bay 
of Lornig. 


HEN Mr. Duncan had taken the 
step to which he felt himself im- 
pelled, he took with him to 
Washington, to the United Stites 
authorities, a letter from Bishop 
| Cridge, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
| which set forth that ‘‘ the missionary and 
‘his adherents preferred abandoning the 
| home of their fathers, and the precious 
| fruits of their industry, to submitting to 
| the violent seizure of their lands and the 
intolerable stings of religious interference.” 
As a result, the American Government 
gave to the Metlakatlans Annette Island, 
in Alaska. This occurred in 1886, and the 
teansformation which has been wrought in 
that short period is indeed marvellous. 
| We landed in a somewhat heavy rain, 
| which did not prevent us from carefully 


Seeing the result of the labors. of 
Indians, under the direction of Mr, 
can, in their new home 


We found that an immense clearing had || 


been made for the settlement, and 300 
people housed. Some 


of their undertaking will be evident when 


Wwe state that some of the cedar stumps || 


measured six feet in diameter, and from | 

the counting of the rings I supposed that | 

they could not have been less than 500 

years old, | 

The position for such a settlement is the 
most admirable on the whole coast, 
and could only have been selected 
by one familiar with the territory. 
The great majority of the band were absent 
either fishing or at the canneries, 

Apart trom the houses of the Indians, 
Which are temporary structures only, 
there isa very large school house, an oc- 

| tagon building, now used as a church 3 an 
immense workshop, where every variety of 
work is carried on, including the building 
of boats and barges ; a boys’ house, a large 
building ; the framework fora girls’ house, 
90 feet long ; a guest house, aud a band 
stand. All the buildings are constructed 
of cedar, 

In addition to these there is a well-filled 
store, the building being about 40x 80 
admirably stocked with every variety of 
dry-goods, groceries, hats and caps, boots 
and shoes, ete. 

Three or four barges came alongside to 
Secure the freight, a very large quantity of 
which we had on board. 

Mr. Duncan was very modest in making | 
any appeal for help in the great work in 
which he is engaged, but learning how help- 
ful an addition to his funds would be,I deem- 
ed it agreat privilege to have the opportunity 
afforded of doing something in a mater- 
lal way to help on this good work. Our 
ie passengers also made up an amount by | 
[ subscription—some $70, I understand, | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


SENATOR MACDONALD’S TRIP | 


the Northern Pacific 


| going over a portion of the settlement, and | 
the. | 
Dun. | 


idea of the labor || 
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We called at Tongas Narrows to unload 

supplies and take in treight from the Berry || 
cannery, which, itis said, will supply 15,000 | 
cases this year. ‘ 
| This cannery, like all the canneries | 
on the coast, is worked by Chinese and | 
Indians, chiefly by Chinese, From the 
boats, laden to the water’s edge, are being | 
thrown out salmon by thousands on to the | 
stage, while the whole bottom of the bay 
near the cannery was covered with dead 
fish, which had fallen in the process of un- 
loading. Passengers went to the river, | 
which is less than a quarter of a mile from 
the cannery, and caught great numbers of 
salmon in their hands, 


We did not witness this e 


; xtraordinary 
sight on the trip to Sitka, al- 
though we did on _ our return, 


Capt. Hunter was good enough to provide |) 
me with a pair of long rubber boots, with | 
which he said [ could wade into the river | 
and might then take the salmon in one | 
hand with the greatest ease. 


Such a sight I had never witnessed. The Hl 
salmon were there in millions, struggling | 


” 
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with each other for room, all seeking the 
quiet upper waters of the river for 
spawning. | 

Our passengers caught tffem by hundreds, 
some by the hand, some by a hook attached 
to a long pole thrown into the water at 
random, and bringing up a large fish weigh- 
ing from four to seven pounds each time 
the stick was cast into the water. I did 
neither ; we could not take the fish away 
and if we did there were far more than 
could be eaten, and I was unable to bring 
myself wantonly to destroy life for the 
mere purpose of saying that I had | 
caught salmon under these circumstances, | 
No one not familiar with the resources of 
the-e fisheries can have the most remote 
idea of the wealth they imply. 


How many canneries were working last 
year I cannot tell, but some twenty new 
ones were erected this year. In reference’ 
to these, I was informed that for one costing 
say $30,000, the expectation was that the 
| profits of the first year would pay the cost 

of cotistruction, all working expenses, and 
leave a net profit of $10,000, This may be | 


slightly overdone, and yet I gathered the 
intormation from various sources. 

‘Some idea may be formed of the infinite 
number of fish when one dozen salmon can 
be obtained for 50c. 

One of our passengers on board, a resi- | 
dent of San Francisco, was going to his 
cannery, a very large one, which he carried 
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on by the labors of eighty Chinese, whose | 
passage money paid to the boat was $70 I | 
each. } 

At Lornig we called to deliver supplies | 
and take on freight from the Cutting Can- 
ning Company. This Company expect to 
can about 50,000 cases this year, and upon 
every case of these they would make a 
| profit of $3—such is the entry I have in my 
memorandum book.” Upon the question of 
profit, I had difficulty in reaching a con- 
| clusion satisfactory to my own mind, One 


interested in keeping away competition 
would state one dollar as the profit per | 
case ; his confrere would say that 50 cents ! 
wouldsatisfy him. Another who professed 
to know of what he was speabing said $3. 
Upon the whole I felt I was safe in fixing 
the amount at $2 per case, and at that sum, 
think, as in the case of this Company,-of a 
profit of $60,000 made during the short sea- 
son of the run of the salmon! Fifty-eight 
Chinamen worked in the upper part of the 
canning factory, Indians below, the upper 
part being where those portions of the 
work were done where diligence and fidelity 
were the important factors, The 
lower portion of the works need noth- 
ing but mechanical labor, and that of 
no very exalted order, being chiefly for the | 
Going into the can- 
nery after six o’clock, at which hour I was 

told it would be closed and that I would be 

unable to see the works in operation, I | 
found that as far as the Indians were con- 

cerned it was closed, but the Chinese were at 

work. Iwas informed that they worked | 
overtime (I presume for extra pay). Great 

care is needed in reference to the exclusion of | 
the air from the cans. The perfect cans 

are discovered from the sound emitted 

whenstruck. While 1 was unable to dis- 


| ; / 


cern any difference between them, the 
practised ear of the Chinaman dis- 
covered the difference instantly, and 
with a mind thoroughly intent upon 


his work and unconscious of anything 
else and everybody about him, he took out 


one after another and dozen after 
dozen in order that every can might 
be what it was warranted. I looked 
on with the greatest admiration at : 


the fidelity exhibited by these men, but 

was assured (and am persuaded from what 

I myself have seen of them) that this is 
characteristic of them in all they do. 


1 am unable to speak of the infinite 
beauty of the Bay of Lornig as we steamed 
out of it, just as the sun was casting its 

| parting splendor on the snow-capped peaks 
of its magnificent mountain range, by which 
it is completely encircled. 

We arrived at Fort Wrangel early on the 
morning of August 3rd. Fort Wrangel is 
one of those harbors where the steamer can 
go alongside the wharf. 

It would be wearisome to repeat here | 
what has been said ot other places, or to at- | 
tempt descriptions which would necessarily 
have to be so like others, lam warranted 
in saying, however, that as 1 lcoked upon it 
I regarded it as beautiful beyond descrip- 
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As we went ashore the Indian women | 
were crouched upon the wharf, having 
berries, baskets and silver bracelets, which 
they were offering for sale. 

The Indian women here and elsewhere on 
the coast smear their faces over with lamp- 
black and have the lower lip perforated, in 


which they wear some kind of bone orna. | 


‘ment, 


greater advantage than at any other place 


upon the coast. Quoting from Dr. Sheldon | ; 


Jackson’s Alaska, in reference tu the totem 
voles he savs :— 


‘*Like other Alaska tribes, they have 7 
several chiefs, one of whom is head 
|chief, Upon all public occasions they are 
seated according to their rank. ‘Their rank 
lis distinguished by the height of a pole 
jerected in front of their houses. The | 
greater the chief the higher his pole. Some 
of these poles are over 100 feet high. 


The Indians are again subdivided into vari- 
ous families, each of which have their | 
family badge. These badges or totems 
among the Thlinkets are :—The raven | 
(yehl), the wolf (kahanuka), the whale 
(koostan-ine) and the eagle (cheth’l), | 
Their embiems are marked on the houses, | 
canoes, household utensils, ornaments and 
even clothing of the people. ‘These crests 
_ | or badges extend through different tribes, . 
* | and their members have a closer relation to 
[one another than the tribal connection, 
Ey gan ERR SPR aa ee 
‘For example, members of the same tribe 
\may marry, but not members of the same 
badge. Thus a wolf may not marry into the 
wolf famiiy, but may into that of the 
whale. 

In front of their leading houses and at 
their burial places are sometimes iumense 
\timbers covered: with carvings. These are 
the genealogical records of the family. The 
child usually takes the totem of the mother. 
For instance, at the bottom of a post may 
be the carving of a whale, over 
that a raven, a wolf and an eagle, 
‘signifying that the great-grandfather of 
the present occupant of the house, on his 
mother’s side, belonged to the whale fam- 
‘ily, the grandfather to the raven family, 

the father to the wolf family, and he him- 
self to the eagle family. The standards are 
trom two to five feet in diameter, over 
sixty feet in height, and sometimes cost 
from $1,000 to $2,000, including the gifts 
and entertainments which attend their 
dedication. Very curious, indeed, did 


Here the totem poles are to be seen to 
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Pity 


tho red man, seattered and peeled, 
Sinitten and wounded, yet scorning to yield ; 
Prairie and forest and lake were his own— 
Now he must wander sad, homeless and lone, 


Hasten! He stands on the furthermost shore | 
Haughty, intrepid, but loath to implore. 
Pilot his barque o’er the fathomless flood, 
Lead him to pardon, to Heayen, to God. 


—kKey. P. Beran. 


The Indians of Alaska (with the excep- 
tion of the band connected with Mr. Duan—! 
can’s ay Ba ati me as lacking in| 
thrift, manliness and ambition —being aul, ) 
untidy and heavy-looking, 

It is but fair to state, however, that large 
numbérs were absent, cither fishing or at 
the canneries, and itis but reasonable to 
assume that these would be the fairer rep- 
resentatives of their tribes, 

What shall I say of the condition of the 
Indian women along the coast, of their ap— 
pearance, industry, morality ? 

I have already réferred to their habit of 
Painting their faces with lamp-black, and 
the nideons appearance which this gives 
them, Atallthe landing places they were 
to be found squatted on the ground,.dis- 
playing their wares, baskets, silver orna- 
ments, berries, ete. The industry of the 
| family, if one could judge, appyared to be 
| confined to them. 

Wheu we come to speak of their morality, 
what shali we say? What can we say 4 
| If I were to judge from their looks or ges- 
| tures I should form no estimate but what 
| would be in strict keeping with a becoming 
| spirit of modesty, but, unhappily, the true 
} facts of the case are suchas to awaken|. 
feelings ot sorrow’ in the hearts of all 
| who sympathise with that portion of 
the race,. who, degraded by  ignor- 
ance, superstition and idolatry, are 
living inallthe varied formsof immorality— 
*‘ without God and without hope in the 
world,” nor can any one learn the true facts 


“ALeAL THE GIsposanor’ 
guests of their husba: 
times, in Southern A 
mines, while the husbands 
home on the wages of the 
Sometimes they are tradec 
band for something he may de 
The larger the number of 
Iudian woman. has the mot 
object of the envy of her siste 
deemed to be a source of wealth | 
| A Russian lady, a membe 
Church, named Mrs. Luboff, 
Indian woman who washedtfor 
-ed of the great grief that 
occasioned her because she ) 
herself be sold to a white 
have paid $200 for her, 
This, be it observed, wag 
dustrious Indian woman, for 
Luboff had « high regard, b 
quite tailed to convince that 
action to her child was not 
unnatural. She (Mrs. Lub 
ed allowing her to marry, if it wi 
wish, and to an Indian if she los 
being in many respects, from the 
stances by which she was’ surr 
the safer and the wise 
A still more melancholy chapter in t 
dition of this people was commun 
me by a Christian lady to wh 
speaking of the urgent need of a 
Homes for the protection and 
the young girls, She said to me 
a Home lay the only hope of s 
from extirpation, as among 
which she was speaking dise' 
so diffused that there might sc 
said to be a family which was n 
less affected by it. All this see 
ful even to write abont, but unless 
at least of the truth be told the di 
the picture cannot be realised, © 
Christian people be aroused f 
apathy or led to bestow of their 1 
# cause so urgent and so Christ- 
She assured me that, know: 
of the circumstances, she would on 
glad to do everything in her, pow 
in the establishment of a Home 
purpose. ROea Es. 
Some there are who say these’ } 


Of the case without feeling a deep interest 
for their welfare, and au carnest desire for 
their instruction and elevation, that they 
| might be brought into that purer and 


they appear to us, with their rich carving 
and grotesque designs, as we went from one 
to the other examining them. 


From the totem poles we wandered into 
the church belonging to the, American Pres- 
byterians, and from the church to the 
parsonage, at the door of which we 
met the minister, a Scotch Canadian, Rev. 
Mr. MacKay, born in Glengarry, I think. 


higher life for which their Creator designed 
‘them and in which He would have them 
walk, 

The condition of the Indian woman on 
the Alaskan coast is, indeed, a deplorable 
one, the worst aspect of her case being in- 
\tensified by the large numbers of the rough- 
est and lowest class of white men who are 


| Ebenezer Morgan, for ‘many 


arg overdrawn. I have had thes 
so many sources ana under so man 
stances that to doubt them woul 
possible, 

In addition to the abundan 
confirmatory of this dark pictur 

e amiss to observe the word 


Christian captain of a whaling 
Alaskan waters,uttered at alar 
meeting of ladies in New Yor 
read all that my brothor She 


found in their immediate neighborhood, |has published concerning Alasl 


Wewent in, and he introduced us to his wife. Upon this point I will let another speak, 
They had a dear little child, @ fair-faired, | ‘The Rev. A. W. Kirby, of the Church 
blue-eyed, bright, beautiful little creature Missionary Society, who penetrated through | 
which would have gladdened any home. ‘British North America to the Upper Yukon, 
As to their isolation, that was not felt, and | gays :— 
neither Mr. MacKay nor his. heroic wife — In common with all savage people, the 
needed sympathy or commiseration from | Sadians regard their women as slaves and 
any one. |sompel them to do the hardest work while 
T asked Mr. MacKay how long they were | Shy look lazily on, enjoving the luguryf a 
expected to labor there, and he pleasantly | awe, and often requite their services with 
said ten years, But, said Mrs. MacKay, |#arsh words and cruel blows. Many a poor 
‘* They will seem but short if they all pass jmother assured me that she had killed her 


as quickly as the last.” 

She told me that she never tired admiring 
the beauty of the place, nor could I well 
understand how any one who had any eye 
for what was grand in nature possibly 
could, the view from the elevated ground 
on which the parsonage stands being superb. 


3000 MILES 


By Rail and Water to 


D. _|Pinneh, the Fhlinkets and others, they are 


jehild to save it from suffering the misery 
ishe had herself endured,” 


know of but one mistake be ma 
does not say enough; he hag no 
one-half the degradation of these 
Indians, and I do not know | 


suflering falls heavier than o 
who are slaves and beasts of burde 
“These pictures our brother has gi 
not strong enough, You ¥ 
the human family could be 
The Presbyterian Church 
States is doing a noble we 
those unfortnuato people, and 


| Dr. Sheldon Jackson, whomI had the 
pleasure of meeting at Sitka, says :— 
‘While mere babes they are sometimes 
given away or) betrothed to their future 
|husbands. And, when they arrive at the 


jage of twelve or fourteen years, among tho 


often offered for sale. For a few blankets a 
mother will sell her own daughter for base 
purposes for a week, a month, or for life |” 
_ Several instances confirmatory of this were 
brought under my own notice ut Janeau. 
For eximple, I saw two or thre’ young 
gicls, from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
who ran to Mrs, Willard, at the Home in 
connection with the Presbyterian Mission, 
begging admission because their mothor 
wanted to sell them. Nice, bright-looking 
‘girla they were, and under the kind and 
Christian influences of the Willard Home 
will, Lam persuaded, with God's blessing, 


‘develop into bright, uselul, Christian wo- 


‘sympathy have for these 


with commendable zeal for thei 
tion. Nas tah 


persons of missionaries’ wive 
missionaries, are devoting tli 
this work in a: spirit of 
self-sacrifice, yet full of « 
and hope, and with an wntalteri 
in God’s unfailing promises. | i 
How little do those Christi 
ping in thecostly and elaboratel, 
churches of our great cities, or 
side their own snug firesides a 
with everything that is going 
great worid of commerce, art 
ture, know of the isolation to 
earnest workers have volun’ 
themselves, that they might 
neglected and deeply degra 
of the human — family 
Little know they of the a 
voluntarily endured,and justa 
know the magie influenc 


ich conditions, Still less, 


ir, McKa, 
he did in 


+ 


‘Home for your young girls? 
1e replied, ‘fis our only hope.” No 


» 


utr 
» me than all the pictures which had 


Vas ; . 
Not so much wes it the 


2 


peat elt Fi 
on 


‘of the Home. 


ny years before. 


U 


ee 
x 


nth Sp ta 
Ba 


Lewis Ween, 


ood for the Government, 


in the Territory. 


ract Society, 


Was given; ic was the 
. words of encouragement 
have upowhim. It was asifia 
ine, forcing itself amid gloom ringing a bell. ft was tho call for the 
, dispelling both, and by its | afternoon school, Clah, of whom we have 


_. § ‘was I surprised to hear him add: “But w 
o funds!” ‘ Well,” I said, ‘we will 
| | 
; 
2 


cied, for upon , calling at Fort’ 
gel on my return from Sitka I 
tha small subseription had - 


ween $200 and $300, and the 


so’ thoroughly 
tl they had undertaken | to 
bring to Wrangel all the lumber 


d. been such a Home al 


ch not only Fort Wrangel, -but 


‘missionaries for Alaska, 
g of 1876 Clah (Philip Me 
te (his brother), Talik 
! Andrew: 

er Pollard, Geo, Pemberto 
‘ames Ross. Fort Simpson Indians 
if from Fort Simpson to Fort Wrangel 
to obtai k. They secured’ a contract |) 


pened out before me during the trip 


amoung. 
effect. 


arinth begetting life and heat 
itfuluess, had suddeniy burst 
pn. [ felt that the joy which 
ct had begotten was worth 


On Sab- 


as was their custom, they met together 
ip. This gathering of afew 
Indians was the commencement 


ship, and saved them from | : 
He further supplied them | with tears, came to her, telling how her 


ooks sent fto the fort by the 


yer of that year Rey, Thomas 
d Fort Wrangel and heid | 
ttingly added :—**The 
rch owes much to him for 
and assistance at a critical 


|; ably counected with the Fort Wrangel 


| Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, commenced 
|| Presbyterian missions on Oct. 10, 1877. 
: || Lhe story isa long cone, ond cannot be 
ré of Mr.~McKay when I || treated in these letters, ae 


“Straits,” HA, ¥ 
[cannot close without referring to Mr 
A. R, McFarland, whose name is imperis 


School for Girls, who, in connection wit 


| And yet one ‘or two items, I feel, must 
|) be noted, 4 

'. She was, for example, whon she began 
her work, the only Ohristian white woman 
in Wrangel, for seven months the only 
'Protestant missionary in Alaska, and for 
twelve months the only one at Fort Wran- 
‘gel. Upon landing she saw an Indian 


jheard, being the teacher. Twenty pupils 
‘were in attendance, chiefly young Indian | 
‘women. The service began by the singing || 


hd! in English of the familiar hymn, “What a | 
ll the delight that I would |) Friend we have in Jesus,” Of her wor 
1 the journey, inasmuch as it j} 
obability awaken influences 
1 agencies whose power for 
ever die, These began indeed | 
hh fruit more quickly than I 


Rey. 8S. Hall Young says :—‘I have been | 
) canvassing for the church and school. I 
Fexpect to raise $600, mostly from the Ine } 
| dians, to build. A neat church, with seat— 
@ capacity for 250, will cost about $2,500, 


navive population is large and increasing 
} Monthly. All the educational infiuences 
for this whole region will centre here, | Six 


on the cost’ of a 

It depends on the number | 

es’ soci¢ties will support, ' 
NT RINT 

is of the work hayeno 


he Home a large\ number of interesting 
girls, who will otherwise be lost. Unless 
these girls are sheltered and saved our | 
preaching will be langely in vain.” Hie 


‘“Intely necessary. 
i 


fitting close to this chapter. 


they became more attractive, and as their | 


gave her school girls from lives of sin. One 
time she rescued a girl of not vver eleven 
years from a white man, who had his arm 
round her on the street, and was trying to 


necessary 
ngs. 0 


Ky 

ie: * + ix 
for the present needs of Wrangel, when 
| © My impression is that because of its more 


‘central position the Wrangel School was 


kk | be regarded as preparatory only, from which } 


We will need a large school-house, as the || 


Mrs. McFarland (has acted wisely in| 
j\founding this protectorate, as it was abso- 


d 


A few notes from her letters will form a} of 
._. || By Way of the Northern Pacific 

- Among a people where heathenism || — ‘ 5 
ushes out a mother’s love and turns her }| 
heart to stone, where for a few blankets a} 
other will sell her own daughter for a1 
eek or a month, or for years, she found | 
that her most promising and brighest pupils |. 
were those who were in) the greatest | 
danger. Under the influence of the Home | 


attractions increased white men were the || i 


more anxious to buy them for base purposes. || uy ~Ntinwiin heualinos 
Again and again she had to interpos? to ||) — 


}\/eanset, ‘and I shall never forget the beauty 


r fts for your kindred and acquain 
ances, and send nothing, not one dolla; 
his Christmas gift for our Lord?) Li 
ia@havea grand, warm-hearted response 
‘each acvording to their ability send 
he Home Board a gift marked ‘ for th 
ris’ Home in Alaska,’” ; s : 
_ The response was prompt, and eventuall 
reached the sum of between $4,000 an 
0,000, Contributions owed from 
St.. Lawrence to the Gulf. The free 
vomen of the South joined their gifts wit 
he wealthy of the cities, The wome 
allied from the Atlantic to the Pacific, an 
rom many a mission home in the Rocky 
Mountains earnest prayersaceompanied their 
ifts on Christmas morning for far-off Alaska. 
T regret that I have not in my possession | 
é facts which would enabie me to account 


so wonderful a work had been carried o 
there by Mrs. Mclarland. “i 


transferred to Sitko. Whether this be 
so or not, the needs of Wrangel to-day are 
most pressing. Whether the school should }| 


after a certa@ih time the’ pupils might be 
sent to Sitka, is for those to consider who | 
are more conversant with the whole work | 
than Tam; but under any circumstances, 
in some one form or another, not an hour 
should be lost in making such provision for | 
those young girls as will save them from a | 
lite of sin and misery, which life must { 


necessarily be their portion if such provision | 
be not made. Jon Maoponau an) 


if re ey 


“9000 MILES — | 


By Rail and Water to 


Bea 
Bat | 


SENATOR MACD ONALD'S (rerP | 
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Railway. 
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HOME BY THE CANADIAN PACIFIC, | 


a Crs ee 


Janeau and the Gold Mines—Immense 
Profits—A Grave in the Wilds 


: Girls. 
ay 

ty 

: i 
_ We left Wrangel in the evening towards 


of the scene nor will I attempt to describe 


‘at the rate of six or seven miles an hour. 


which we have been sailing. 
The entrance to the Stickeen is very | 
e, and boats ply up the river trom 
Tangel for 150 miles. On Sunday, . 
gust 4, we arrived at Janeau, so called 
‘a Frenchman, of’ that name who dis- 


Nee 
#} i at 


jit. ‘At the Stickeen Straits the current runs 


‘We pass Wrangel Island, and here the | 
Stickeen River, with its glacial debris, dis- 1 
colors the clear, bright water throngh | 


being full, Mr. W ie id 
ed their own house, built ¢ ro 
purposes 

by building a large addition costing ‘about 
$2,000, they.succeeded in making it acco 
modate twenty, who earnestly. sought ‘the 
f protection. 

| more than full, 
| way, In addition they have been able to 
/ gend about thirty children to Sitka, It w 
my pleasure to see the inmates in the Home 
and at church, Very marvellous was the 
‘result which loving, Christian care had 
| produced, in the changed manner, appear: 
ance and spirit of these children of the 
forest, and very thoroughly was my ‘mind 


hich was being accomplished. 
We went to service, which was ate | 
tended also by a number of onr passengers, 
It began by singing hymn. fer “How awect 
| the name of Jesus sounds.” 
To hear such a hymn within when all was 
_ open disregard of the Lord’s Day without, 
was particularly suggestive and impressive. 
| This was followed by three other nee 
earns in which all hearrily joined ;. 
"200. Tt is weil with my. soul. 4 


190. “The mistakes of my life have been 


| many.” 
179, , Pade, fade each lasting joy, Jesusi a 
mine.” 


| Mr, Wiilard preached in English. The 
sermon was translated by an Indian lad. 


| _ Mr. Willard and his wife have been, 


| among the Indi 
| greatly devoted to their work. Their tales 
| are similar to those of which I have 
| already spoken, There T saw girls who had 
sought the protection of the mission rather | 
than be sold, and they were bright, happy 
and contented. 

' At the service there were Auks, Haidas, 
| Chilkats, Takoos, Sitkas and Stickeens. 

_ There is here a Romaa Catholic Hospital 
Pwhich is doing a very good work. We had 
_@ long talk with the Lady Superior, a 
i bright, happy-faced Sister trom Montreal. 
Some four or five inmates ,were in the hos- 
pital. Everything about it was as clean,com- 
 fortable and home-like as such an institu- 
tion could be. 

She showed me the portrait of Bishop 
Seagers,who was murdered by his own man 
on the Yukon, some three years ago, The 
| body was brought to Victoria, where it was 
| interred. The steamer only calling ounce 
ayear, the body meantime was preserved 
‘in ice. Three Sisters were connected with | 
the hospital, buf the Lady Superior in- 
| formed me that there were twenty-four 
| Sisters#from Montreal who had been on the 

coast for seventeen years, 

| From Janeau we sailed to Douglas 
Island. 
Here’there is the largest gold stamp mill 
in the world—250 stamps constantly at 
work, night and day, Sunday included, 
| $So also does the blasting go on day and 
night. At night the work is carried on by 
fe aid of the eléctric light. 

The gross output of this mill is, I under- 
stand, $250,000 per month; the net 
amoutt, deducting all expenditure, $175,000. 
On the return of the vessel from Sitka we 
went through the mill, and also went up 


in blasting. _ 

f On the upward journey wo reached the 
>. aad on Sunday. The Sabbath made no dif- 
ference in the working of the mill andin 
the carrying on of the works In connection 
| ‘with anew mill, called the Bear’s Nest, 
I ah a short diatanes from the Tread well 
ke pebn the roof I counted 37 men at 


th of 900 feet, for which I A 
$750,000 had ‘been paid. 
all’ work was suspended, 


Much of the time it has been. 
and successful in every | 


| 

7 

"impressed with the great value of the work 
hve 


ans for eight years and are | 


to the mine, where the men were engaged || 


roperty had a frontage of 600 feet, ‘ 


the Chilkat Canning C pany a 
“cal 8 from the Company whose cannery 

the | opposite shore. 
rime at the glacial stream, 


|| from the landing place through the morain. 

We arrived at Freshwater Bay early in’ 
the morning and remained there for 40 
hours. The Freshwater Bay River empties. 
‘itseli into the bay here and abounds with 
‘excellent trout. 
‘went fishing and in a very short time 
caught 200, 


“| The Indian women here, as at Janeau and 


other places, blacken their faces with the 
same hideous effect, Their harvest is found 
in the sale of silver bracelets, baskets and | 


from the large number of tourists. 


acs 


going to Sitka and returning, The day, - 
in fact both days, on which we called it was 
) seen 
stances, for they were perfect. The water 
sible reflection of every object which sur— 
Frounded it—of the dark, thick belt of the 
runbroken forest, the border of which came 
to the tide mark, and behind this the darker 
‘and deeper shadows of the lofty, snow 
|| capped mountains, The mirror-like ap- 
pearance of the water was only broken by 
the sportive leaping of the salmon, 

~ Our pilot, Capt. Wm. E, George, of Vic- 
toria, B.C., said to me :—‘‘Highteen years 
agoa young Englishman, whose pame was 
Neil, was killed on board of the Admiral’s 
‘ship, the U.S. §.S. Saranac, and was 
{buried here with military honors,” and, 
| pointing, he indicated the spot where the 
body was laid, 

The story greatly impressed me, and such 
thoughts as these rapidly passed through 
my mind ; How far from his Euglish home ! 
i What a wondrous sight must sach a funeral 

have been to the red men of the forest ! 
How quiet the resting place, where no part 
of the forest had ever - been felled by human 
hand and where the fout of a white mau had 
never before trod! How still, and yet how 
grand, with the mountains round his grave, 

Iwas determined, should the vessel're- 
turn (abouts which there was some uncer- 
| tainty), to find out the graye. 
| ‘I was pleased to find that this opportunity 
was to be afforded me, and, getting into the 
ship’s bost on our return, was rowed to the 
\shore. There I sought the aid oftan Indian, 
who either could net or would not under- 
| stand me. 

The Government translator, Mr. Kastro 
V mhatinedt: came to my relief and secured for 
me the services of the Indian, who, taking 
buh squaws with him, paddled us, from. the 

‘dark stream” where we were standing 
ia where { had engaged him, to the beach, 

Mr. Kastrometinoff was much interested, 
He had never heard of the burial incident, 
/and was’ somewhat incredulous, and he ex- 
pressed a desire to accompany me, which I 
was glad tohave him do, Hisdoubtseemed to 
‘strengthen as we reached te margin of the 
forest, but the Indian led the way through 
the deep belt of cedar, when presently I 
heard Mr. Kastrometinof® say, ‘* Here it 
8,” and indeed there it was— 

Fit resting place for England’s son, 

or one so young and brave, 

We found it mantled over with the most 
elicate mosses, feris. and wild flowers. 
athering a handful. of these, I thought it 
kely that our pilot, Capt. George, would 
} be glad to have some» memento of a scene | 

o touching, he having been on board the 
Saranac at the time, and being conversant 

ith all the circumstances. 
|). His memory had served him well, as the’ 

lettering on the Fbexthuard showed, sah 
which Tead as follow: i he 


aie: 


an immense ai a | 
rapid body of water, having its source in i} 
he Davidson glacier, finding our way to it } 


Many of our passengers 


‘curios, for which they havesa good market | 
Fresh Water £ y* is one of those, enchant- 


a 


meen en 
ing points at tee ‘the steamer ‘ealla both 


under the jmost favorable circum. | 


‘in its glassy stillness gave the sharpest pos- |. 


nid the forests of the, West 
By adark stream. is laid. ~ 

he Indian knows his place of rest, 
‘Fav in the cedar shade, 


AsTleftI could not help instinctively d 
adding :— 4 ¢ 
QO ¥Engiand, dear Old England, 

Thy. sons lie scattered “Wide : 


' Some sleep “neath valms in wropie lands, i 
Some by the glacier's side, a me 


But dear is every spot to thee, 
here’cr thoir ashes be, sy 

And dear to theeis this lone arava Ai 

/ By this Alaskan séa, 


The Admiral’s ship, the Saranac, was) 
lost some ten years after the occurrétice « 
the above incident in the Seymour Rapids. 
| We reached Killisnoo in a drizzling rain. 
'Killisnoo i is the market for herring oil, of 
‘which 400,000 gallons are made annually, | 
/'The harbor is beautiful, Ib is noted for its | 
| | cod banks and for its halibut. Whe rain} 
\did not prevent some of our party fro 
|going outZin a steam launch to fish for hali-.} 
but. So abundant did they find them that { 
lin 40 minutes they had canght 700 weight 
(some of the fish weighing from 30 to 40 
Ibs. each), Their bait then gave out. Had | 
there been abundance of bait there would 
have been no limit to their catch, © / | 
The population tis entirely Indian, and : 
the demoralisation, to which reference has | 
been made, is painfully evident here. The | 
baskets and silver trinkets in which the | 
Indian women trade all along the coast } 
are sold in considerable quantities. 

One of our pagsengers, a Russian clergy- 
man of the Grodk Church, left us here, and } 
ywe noticed an excavation for a church | 

| about to be erected, and of which he was to | 
have charge. ; i 
Thad along talk with Mrs. Zuboff, al- }) 
ready referred to, as to the need of a Home} 

11 for girls. She fully recognises the want of | | 
such a Home, and would earnestly work to ~ 
bring it about, but. said that she would | 
have to consult with the Metropolite, who | 
was at San Jrrancisco. Meantime I assured }) 
her that I would be glad to afford aid my]. 
| self and to appeal to others for assistance, | 
| for which she felt most thanktul, She] 
“mentioned the matter to the Russian cerBy é 
/man, who entered fully into it. ils 


Two rival. chiefs at this place |: 

‘| dispute the authority of each other, | 
One, called Jake, is a character known 
throughout the coast. We were in-his } 


house, saw one of his wives and his military |). 
clothing, of which he is very proud, haley « 
Jake’s door are the following lines :— | 

By the Governor’s comm ssion 

And the Conipany’s permission 

Tam made the Grand Tybee 

Of this entire liahee. 

Prominent in song and story, 

I've attained the top of glory 3 

As Saginaw I’m known to fame, 

Jakeis but my common name, 


Over the door of the rival chief “are the 
following verses :— } 


Rightful Chie f of all Neltasken, : 
Gungh *Tah-Koogh” and “Koochka: Heen,” ‘4 

Known as such, Lum “ Kah-Chuckte,” - : 
From Yakutat to tar Stickeen, 


1 
ch 
' 


Yes, my namo it is *‘ Kah-Chuctte,” 
Manslayer, in the Boston tongue, 

Old as yonder Granite mountaing 
Is the lineage whence I sprung. Fi 


Stores of furs and blankets, pillaged ih 
By the ** Adams” pirate crew, 

Though “Kah-Chuckte,” ever neutral, 
Dwelt afar from “ Kootznahoo,” 


aE oe St 


Now, I asl not for positions, , 
Such to * Jake’ IT will cor icede, 
While * Kah-Chucekte “from your nation. ~ 
Will for justice only plead. r 
We arrived at Sitka on Wednesday ai 
p-m. ina perfect downpour of rain, which od 
| continued throughout the day, and ‘while | ies 
this did not deter us from, pretty. / 
‘thoroughly exploring the place and going 
| through the deserted, castle, the scene ab’ 
| one time of so much gaiety, still it prevents it 
ed usfrom taking in fully the wonderful ie 
| beauty of the scenery for which. Sitka ining 
» remarkable. 
_ At the wharf we found the SS. Corons 
with about 150 passengers, and going on | 
‘board were glad to find some of our com-, 
|panions of the Yellowstone—Col. and Mrs, 
' Foster, Mr. and Mrs. parses and Mrs vi 
Shanklin. 5 . 
The interview, I g | 
of accomplishing ramotiing for the we ue 
being of the neglected yo ae paciaal =e 
of the , coun’ eh ae 


: yen him a subscription, and, 


he ¢ Soria steamed away about 3 p. m., 
and our friends and ourselves kept waving | 
rs rehiefs to each other as long as we 
sight, 
the above was written, oa letter 
received from the Hon. Col. Foster, 
Which the following extract will 
nab an interest greater even than that 
ifested by the subscriptions of the pas- 
was awakened, He thus writes .— 
donation to the Wrangel School | 
ore fruit, asit stirred up the pas- 
the Corona to make ‘a con- 
of about $150, andsome of the 
rs promised to bring the object to the 
re 3 their friends at home.” 
d JOHN MACDONALD. 


tthe Settle Ko Sitka Harbor—The 
¢ ‘Olimate—Departure From 

' Sitka—In a Dense. 

; Fog. 


es ee 


eb ae way back I paid a visit to the 
W thought she would like to | 


in the purchase of curios. I was 
heretore, to roam through the spacious 
ding alone.. 

What thoughts the very sound of my 
a ootateps | awakened as I walked 
‘through © ‘its deserted halls and ascend- | 
ts long-neglected staircase |! Here 
the -Governor’s morning room, there the 
ry banqueting hall, here the dormitories, and 
Jn the upper part of tho: building the 

‘spacious ballroom with its suite of dressing 
‘rooms, 

Yael easy it was to fancy the Governor 
as the representative of his Sovereign in the 
receiving one or more distinguished 
tors, | and the gay scene presented at 
inner in the other. But it was 
: ballroom particularly that a sense 


ashaned ficor—here, ; 
yces and nobles, and noble and lovely 
: ladies, have so often been assem- 
bled— ere, where the rich military yes 


an. interest. in the Sitka | 
| the time of the transfer of the territory to 


0 nae the alah others were. 


Va litdle more time with the Indian | 


where Russian | 


Be Governor 
‘ho held the positio 


Kthe United States, One of the memor 
which haunt the great baliroom isthat, 
the beautiful niece of Baron Romanoff, sa 
to have been iatally stabbed on her wed- 


ding night by ber own lover, in whose | 


enforced absence she had been compelle 
by her uncle to marry a_ previously 
| rejected lover of nobler birth. 


extended from the floor to the ceiling, be- 
j jeween the windows and around the room, 
‘have all been remeved. The magnificent 


‘no sonvenir of the past but its story, which 
to every thoughtful mind must be suggestive | 
‘and profitable. 

Were it possible for any of those whe 
‘had so often witnessed the gay scenes 
‘which were- so common in that great 


‘room—any of those who had so oiten in the | 


'mazy dance tripped over its waxed floor—to 


kind broughr together under its roof, what 
a revelation it would have ‘been to them ! 


G. Brady under date May, 1878 :— 

“ We arrived here the night of April 11th. 
Our fires meeting occurred on Sunday in the 
castle, 

‘The castle has been stripped of every« 
thing, and isina dilapidated condition, 

“As we began to sing some of the 
Moody and Sankey hymns the In- 
dians began to steal in and aquat 
themselves on the floor along the wall, 
Most of them’had their faces painted black; 
some were black and red, and a few had 
the whole face black with the exception of 
the right eye, which was surrounded with a 
coat of red. All hut a few of the chiefs 
were in their bare feet, and wrapped in 
blankets of various colors.” 

These, be it remembered, were the de- 
scendants of the men who, in1802, rose and 
captured the fort, and murdered all the 
officers and thirty of the men gathered in 
the ball room to hear the story of the 
Cross, 

Our last visit was to the house of Capt. 
Webster, of the U.S. Navy, who was from 


home, but we were most kindly received } 


and welcomed by his excellent wife. The 
edifice is a typical Russian house, and there 
Ts no doubt in the old days was the abode of 
some Russian noble, 

We met here the mother of Capt. Web- 
an the U.S. Army. The mother was very 
| photographs she might well be. 

Among the pleasant 
| which it was our good fortune to 
form on our Alaskan trip was that of her 


| Capt. Webster, of Boise barracks, whose 


on our Alaskan passage, 

Mrs. Webster, sen., had no words with 
which she could describe the magnificence 
of the Sitka harbor, with its beautiful, 
| Mountainors surroundings, 


| 


ee gavea commanding view of the whole 
ay. 
the scene to be so enrapturing that, un 
consciously, she found herself taking her 
| eye off the book and delighting herself 
with the wondrous panoramic sight spread 
| out before ber, the beauty of which was 
‘pgource of unfailing delight. * 
As I have spoken of the climate,I will ju 
note before passing from Sitkathatduring t 

winter of 1877 and 1878 the coldest ni 
only formed ice the thickn: i 
fi . 


But how 
changed is everything! The mirrors, which 


| chandeliers, dazzling in the old days with a 
thousand lights, have been taken away ; the | 
sounds of music are never heard; nothing | 
remains but bare walls and decaying floors ; || 


have looked upon a gathering of another 


That scene is thus described by Rey. John 


ster, who has another son, also a captain, 
proud of her boys, as judging from their 


acquaintances | 


daughter-in-law, Mrs. Webster, ‘the wife of |) 


company added so much to our enjoyment 


She told me |) 
that she spent her mornings with a book | 
sitting at the window of her bedroom, 


But she assured me that she felt 3 


_ At Si 
hima oi iey variety to have 
8, along its members being h wy 
ebster, of Sitka, This fact be 0g 
o Mrs. . Webater, our travelling 


e contents o a portfo 
on’s sketches, were daplayed’ for har in- 

ction, and thus afterwards. they were |. 
een by others of the passengers, myself 
} among the number, and ib was not long ere 
he had taken orders for between one and | 
two hundred picturas, many of them small |. 
f course, but involving over twelve weeks’ 
ork; but so perfect were hisrepresentations 
of the scenes with which all had become } 
amiliar that it was not astonishing that the ; 
passengers should desire to become pos- 

‘sessed of pictures of merit and, withal, of a 

‘country of which so little is known. Mr. 
‘Richardson is a modest man. I do not 
pow that he would have opened his port- 
olico had it not been to please Mrs. Web-. 
ster, and for which I, among others, was 
greatly pleased, for beginning by modestly 
taking one, and then another, I found my- 
Seif unable to stop nytill had given bh 
an order for some fifteen. 
| His subjects were such as :— 

The Muir Glacier. 

_ The Stikeen River. , 
_ ‘The Fairweather Range, — 

~ The Fort Wrangel Harbor, 

- Mount Tacoma. 

_ Indian Canoes. 

a The Interior of Indian Wigwam. 
The [xterior of Indian Wigwam. 
Leas Poles, etc., ete. 
Among those who partedfrom us at 
| Sitka was Mr. Max Portch, appointed under 
ithe Harrison Adininistration to the charge 
of the Customs Department for the Terri- 
‘tory, a gentleman of wide observation and 
well informed on all matters pertaining to 
the Territory, 

We are now fairly on our way to the 
world-renowned Muir Glacier, to look upon 
which was the chief incentive to my under- 
taking this journey. 

As I have said, towards eyening the rain, 
which at Sitka had been pouring down all ) 
| day, abated, The heavy clouds passed 
laway, and everything betokened a glorious | 
to-morrow. Awakening in the night, I was 
atruck with the stillness of the vessel, and 
speedily discovered that she was not mov- 
ing. Presently I heard the fog-horn, and} 
then the truti was revealed. We “were in | 
a dense fog, which might clear away, but 
'which also might remain for days. And 
‘then, what about the Muir Glacier? 

_ The morning opened inauspiciously ; 38 
“dense fog lay about us, and we were going 
‘dead slow; 7, 8,9 o’elock came, the’ sun 
‘appeared to be. str uggling to force its way 
through the clouds, making the fog some- |) 
what more luminous, but it remained still 
‘impenetrable. Woe were now amid the ice |' 
which had fallen from the glaciers, and the 
bergs (none of them very large) were of 
“every conceivable shape and every conceiv- | 
-wble color, some of snowy whiteness, some 
‘discolored by the debris which masked. 
them, some of deep indigo. So thickly 
were these lying about us that the deep thud, - 
followed by a strong vibration, tald us that 
the vessel, slowly going as she wae, had | 
struck one, a sound with which during the 
day we became quite familiar, ta 
_ The weather remained on the disappoint— | 
ing side, and yet the great stillness of the 
weter, unruflled by the slow speed of the 
vessel ; the infinite variety and beauty of | 
the glacial formations around us, represent- | 
ingevery variety of shape ond. nptond ; 


vi undant opportunity for the exercise o 
one’s fancy, rendered it impossible fo 
any one to derive aught but delight tro 
this experience, so diterent fro apy thin 
“else that we had seen during this 
have sailed for about 30 mile 
ice 2 nd are anxious to ge 
fog Led 


ee 


ae eee sik: et) ee 
inches long and the head fully 12 inches, 
| samples of which I brought away with me. — 
_ The houses of the Indians here are built 


jof thick planks of cedar, thick enoughI | 


should say to resist a rifle bullet; access 
being had by a small, round opening, which 
| also was protected by cedar of equal thick- 
| ness as the other portions of the house. 
|| There were also a larger number of ftotem 
poles here than I had seen at any other 
- point with the exception of Wrangel. 
: We found the Presbyterian mission here 
Ay in charge of Rev. Mr. Macfarland, and with 
him were his wife and her sister. The pas- 
sengers speedily filledthe cozy parlor of 
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3 XN pes 
|the parsonage, all of whom were heartily 


Back at Janeau — Chilcat Blankets— welcomed by the good pastor and his wife. 


At the Wrangel Narrows — A— The school (and church) is in the upper 
“ : Scene of Beauty—“A Great part of the house, and is reached by a stair- 
+. Old Sunset.” ‘case from the outside. It covers the entire 


| . 7 Zs A 
' C| upper portion of the building, and will 
) Y, DECEMBER Ts 188¢ ‘accommodate perhaps 300 people. 
- The high road to the town lay along the mid- Here I felt, as at Wrangel and at 
; . dle of this Babylonian approach, which was cut 
i so wide as to admit the sunandair. . . But 
the imagination forbears when it would at- 
tempt to depict the magnificent effect of the 
golden sun shining through the colossal vista 
of smoke and flame.—The Founding of Guelph, 
Jobn Galt. 
Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 
Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold shh 
‘Twas born ina moment, yet quick at its birth 
It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the 
earth ; 
And fair as an angel, it foaled, as Ein Rae 
; ; Yond weak Ri eh Mea 1 Sah | I had alongconversation with Rev. Mr. Mac- 
; —Mrs. Welby’s Poems. : farland,and he confirmed the darkest stories 
The prow of our good ship points toward | whichI had heard, He declared that the hope 
| ; Victoria and we are again under way ; and — of theChurch was in the young, and that noth- 
ie ny ; ae : ‘ : | ing was so much needed as a home for girls. 
although still more than 4,000 miles distant, | I told him of what I had been glad to do at 
yet every revolution of the screw brings us || the other points where I had seen an open- 
just so much nearer home. | ing for the same agency, and promised to do 
On the 13th August we find ourselves | the same for Hoonya, at which he was 
back at Janeau, The studio of the photo- The 


Killisnoo, at Janeau and at other 
places, that if the people are to be saved 
|from extirpation the young girls must be 
‘brought under the healthful influences of 
Christian teaching. 

| How did the matter stand? They were 
away. Where? At the canneries, which 
in almost every case meant to them the 
“blunting of every fine sensibility and the 
|almost certainty of a life of sin, not only 
| winked at, but encouraged by their parents, 


i: 


ee 
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| grapher was literally besieged by the pas- much pleased. He promised _to take steps, 
geugers, every one desiring to get some me- by correspondence with their Missionary 


Society and by other means, to endeavor 
to bring about the establishment of such a 
school. 
: - Waiting for the full tide at the Wrangel 
undertook to forward them_to the addresses Narrows but I have spoken of the beauty 
of the passengers, | = Ieee S 
Here we saw at the curio stores the cele- | me renee peated od ay ivegain ? 
| brated Chilcat blankets. The specimens BF aa Tan 1 ar he tt s ‘ited ry esi 
here were held at about $70. but $150 is not have hk al 8 e rit ~ ‘ S a Pie 
cousidered an extreme price for one of the ra kIT Rettie Ch, Sis aA os DY, 
best quality. Subsequently we find our- Pewiit a ; 2 ae - EY = 
lO Dese BP REAL ile waiting for the full tide at the 
selves at Hoonya, a large Indian settlement, | Wrangel Narrows the scene was one which 
the entire band being absent at the can- surpasses description. The water ‘was 
neries or fishing. Two Indian women we | literally like a sea of glass. Many mountain 
did an who pata a brisk eg lin the | peaks, encircling the basin, liftedtheir heads. 
sale of curios and charms. ere [) ; 
 |saw growing at the base of the high 
; land and close by the beach large quanti-— Be ae 
| ties of wild wheat, the stalk about 36 ‘ aes sy. 


ae A ah wl 7a - — = —EE— a 


nto of the journey. He could not pos. 
mey fill the orders which he received, which 
probably amounted to about $300, but 


as 


| great beauty. 


better idea of the height and magnificence 


| feet lifted their heads, while’in the dis- 


| of the water perfect ; the scene such as no 


| Bay, at which place we call for freight at 
|the extensive cannery of B. A. Semborg & | 


|sunset which the eyes of mortal man 


| 


The sun shone brightly upon their snowy 
caps, while upon ovhers clouds were playing 
and constantly breaking into fleecy forms of 


Beautiful islands, low but thickly and | 
richly wooded, gave variety to the scene, | 
and by contrast enabled one to form a much i 


of the mountains, which for thousands of fis 


tance mountains upon mountains stretched 

away, until those most remote appeared 

only in the deepest indigo. 
The weather was balmy ; the reflection 


painter could transfer to his canvas or 
writer fittingly describe. And here I find 
myself in circumstances calling up in one 
whatever is in him of the sense of the beauti« 
ful, finishing my entry with this remark, | — 
‘‘The anniversary of my wedding day.” 

Our next stopping place is Labouchere 
Co. HereI think it was my privilege to | 
look upon the most glorious and wondrous | 


ever beheld. But if so, why, says one, : 
vitake up. time, by seeking to describa tha ia 
which is indescribable ? a a 
Fervid as was the fancy of John Galt, | 
band wonderiul as were his descriptive; | 
powers, did he not say in reference to the | 4 
| sunset which he was accustomed to witness | 
‘where Guelph uow stands, destitute as} 
Guelph was then and is now ot the wild| 
| beauty possessed by Alaska, that ‘‘ imagina- % Ae 
tion forbears when it would attempt to] 
depict the magnificent effect of the golden | 


{sun shining" through the colossal vistas of 
|smoke and flame”? 
Would it not be better that I should — 
follow his example and allow the fancy of 
the reader simply to fill up the rest? 
I feel that I must endeavor to present 
one or two points of that wondrous vision _ 
which was a revelation of gorgeous beauty 
to every passenger, and which left upon 
the entire company such imperishable re- 
collections,| ; 
e a ul 
The evening was glorious ; the air all 
balm ; the water, as it was throughout the — 
ad journey, not calm only, but mirror- — 
ike. y 
| _W—— and I, with some friends, were by 
| the bridge looking towards the east when 
| We saw a general rush of passengers to the 7 
side of the vessel from which the effect of — 
the sunset could be best seer. Cries of 
Mrs. ——, Mr. ——, come here quick ! 
Girls, come, come! How beautiful ! Look 
here ! . Oh!”—and then a pause, to be fol- — 
lowed by some other expression of surprise 
as each successive picture of this glorious _ 
sunset was being instantly produced. a, 
It is said of the Yellowstone geysers that i 
they sometimes husband their strength pre. | fm 
paratory to some phenomenal explosion. hp 
Such an occasion was found on thel2thof 
September last, about which time fearful. v 
storms were raging along the Atlantic coast, 
when the following in reference to the gey- 
sers was noted :— 
“On Tuesday a subterraneous commotion 
was followed by a tremendous explosion of 
gas and steam in the upper geyser basin, © 


-- we 


“The Giant and Giantess geysers are in 
furious activity, as are many which have | 
long lain dormant. ’ ee 

‘Scientists say that this outburst is trace- 
able to the atmospheric and submarine 
demonstrations of the great storm along the 
| Atlantic coast.” 
| Such a husbanding of strength would ky 
seem to have preceded this outburst of” 
heavenly glory. Many there were among 
our passengers who were old in years, 
who had travelled far, and through 
lands where gorgeous sunsets were not un- 
common. Our captain was not only widely 
travelled: but also appreciative of the beau- — 
tiful. His testimony, like that of the entire 
company, was this :—‘‘I have seen many — 
| sunsets of great beauty, but anything like 

the splendor and beauty of this, never.” 

The beautiful bay in which we were an- 
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rn was highly favorable for such an 
| effect, Of the lofty mountaing which sur. | 
' rounded it, some were thickly clad to the 
| very top in sombre green, while others were | 


| Covered with brig} 
| & ght and spotl 
The clouds were ot on lheced 


| 
| Character 


| glorious. 
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their staterooms to come quickly, and then 


the outburst was as sudden as it was 


Every snow-capped mountain was in an 
instant, bathed in gold, every green-crested 


that broken, fleecy mountain-top was glory-clad, and the forest 


mest fe ; ; 

“| effects shontd the Bite ide _the best vested with colors which I cannot describe. 
} Nothing, however penahe Sek its power, | A pathway was opened up between 
| unusual splendor sa The to indicate any each belt of trees, the light flitting 
y vie sunset until the meantime from one belt to another, 


wonder and 
Over these mountains, lying 
between those upon which the sun’s 


" composing room of The Ohio Statesman,and 


rays were” most powertully felt and | 
‘nearest the ship, rested a mantle of soit, 
‘rich purple, blending in narmony with the 
‘crimson and gold,which in every successive | 
moment was taking on new shapes and_ 
'forming the most wondrous combinations. — 


Just at this moment a slight shower fell, — 
| 


and a rainbow as perfect as a rainbow can 
be conceived spanned the arch of heaven, 
‘* And fair as an angel it floated as free, } 
With a wing on the earth and a wing on the 
sea. ; 
For while one portion of it mingled its rich’ 
colors on the snow-clad mountains; now | 
turned to gold, and another on the changing | 
beauty which played on the cedar-clad | 
mountain tops, the whole was reflected in » 
the mirror-like water, so that we not only 
beheld a most magnificent rainbow in the 
heavens, butits perfect reflection inthe water, | 
making a complete circle—somethingI fancy | 
which few ot my readers have ever seen, 
Since referring to the late Congressman | 
S. S. Cox, [have been able to lay my hand | 
upon the production through which he be- | 
came so widely known as Sunset Cox. 
ZThe sunset was witnessed by him in th 


the description from his pen appeared in 
that paper under date May 19, 1853, and 


was entitled ‘‘A Great Oid Sunset.” Here 
it is :— 

g@ What a peculiar sunset was that of last 
night! How glorious the storm and how 
splendid the setting of the sun! We do not 
remember ever to have seen the like on our 
round globe. Thescene opened in the west, |, 
with a whole horizon full of golden interpene- 
trating lustre which colored the foliage and 
brightened every object into its own rich dyes, 
The color grew deeper and richer, until the 
golden lustre was transfused into a storm 
cloud, full of finest lightning, which leaped in 
dazzling zizzags all around and over the city. 
The wind arose with fury, the slender shrubs 
and giant trees made obeisance to its majesty. 
Some 3ven snapped before its force. The 
strawberry eds and grass plats “‘turned up |! 


their whites to see) Zephyrus march by.” As | 


- 


the rain came and the pools and the gutters 
hurried away,.thunder roared grandly, and the 
fire bells caught the excitement and rang with 
hearty chorus. The south and the east re- 
ceived the copious showers, and the west all at 
once brightened upina long, polished belt of 
azure, worthy of a Siciliansky. 

Presently a cloui appeared in the azure belt 
in the form of a castellated city. It became 
more vivid, revealing strange forms of peerless 
fanes and alabaster temples, and glories rare 
an | grand in this mundane sphere. It reminds 
us of Wordsworth’s splendid verse in his ‘** Ex- 
cursion”— 

The appearance instantaneously disclosed 
Was of a mighty city, boldly say 

A wilderness of buildings, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendor without end. 

“But the city vanished only to give place to 
another isle, where the most beautiful forms of 
foliage appeaied, imaging a paradise in the 
distant and purified air. 

The sun, wearied of the elemental commo- 
tion, sank behind the green plains of the west. 
The “great eye in- heaven,” however, went not 
down without adark brow hanging over its 
departing light. The rich flush of unearthly 
light had passed and the rain had ceased: when 
the solemn;church bells pealed, the luughter of 


children out and joyous after the storm is || 

heard with the carol of birds, while the forked 

and purple weapon of the skies still darted il- | 

lumination around the Starling College, trying 

) rival its angles and leap intoits dark win- 
ows. 


This has been thought to be highly 


1 


| 


> 


imaginative. Doubtless itis, None but a 
man of fertile and poetic imagination could 
write it. m 


It has been thought to be greatly exagger- © 
ated, if not unreal. I did not see it, and of it | 


I cannot speak, but, having read tt cece 
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tion over most carefully “several times, it 
contains nothing which I cannot conceive as 
being perfectly possible, for had the cas- 


tellated city of which he speaks appeared 
in the azure belt, and had thisin vanishing 
given place to ‘‘ another isle, where the 
most beautiful forms of foliage appeared, 
imaging a paradise in the distant and puri- 
fied air,” even these forms, wondrous as 
| they must have appeared to one of his 
poetic imagination, would not have equalled 
| the glory and the grandeur of the sight 
which we were privileged to behold. For 
tous it appeared that the very portals of 
heaven were opened, which led not to the 
castellated city which presented itself to 
the imagination of Congressman Cox, 
but to that ‘‘ great city, the Holy Jeru- 
salem, descending ont of Heaven from God, 
having the glory of God, and her light was 
like unto a stone most precious, even like a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal.” 


I was better able to understand what 
others had written on the same subject by 
reason of what I had seen. When Hum- 
boldt was pursuing his investigations in 
Camana he thus wrote :— 

“‘There the sun does not only shed 
light on a landscape,” as with us, 
‘‘but it gives a coloring to the differ. 
ent objects; it enfolds them, without 
destroying their trausparency, with a light 
which makes the coloring more _har- 
movious,and spreads a repose over nature.” 

Southey’s lines have also since possessed 
to me a singular significance: — 


| I marvel not, O Sun, that unto thee 
In adoration man should bow the knee, 
And pour the prayer of mingled awe an@ love; 
For like a God thou art, and on thy way i 


Of glory sheddest wi i 
Bonaty and life HAE Se 

But chiefly am I giad that it is in my 
‘power by my own humble testimony to 
rescue the description of Congressman Cox 
from the charge of exaggeration and un- 
naturalness put forth by some, and 
press my own thanks 
of ‘‘A GreatOld Sunset” was ever penned b 
one so gifted—a description which will Be 
perfectly intelligible to all who may be 
permitted to look upon the glory of the 
setting sun under conditions similar to those 
witnessed by us at Labouchere Bay. 


JoHN Macpona.p. 
The New Alaska Cannery. ; 
__ San Francisco, Feb. 7.—The Pacific | 
Steam Whaliig Co.’s schooner Jeannie | 
sailed for Alaska this morning with a| 
large cargo of building material for the | 
new salmon cannery near Karluk, She 


will return about April Ist for additional 
‘help for the cannery. 


to ex- 


Alaska Official Arrested. Pro 
| San Francisco, Feb. 13.—A constak 
‘from San Diego arrested Willoughby 
| Clark, a lawyer, this afternoon, on a war- 
|rant charging him with felony and em- 
bezzlement. Clark was formerly govern- 
ment attorney in Alaska, and was on his 
way there when arrested. 
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Alaska! Wondrous northern land, 
| Whose mountains rise on eihter hand, | 
We bring thee unmixed homage now, y 
And low in adoration bow | 
As on each lofty, snow-clad height 
We watch the evening’s ruddy light, 
Or gee the mist,—like bridal-veil,— 
O’er sombre crazs white banners trail. © 
We note the beauteous light and shade,— 
By sun and clouds alternate made,— 
With joy that we can ill repress, i 
And yet, that words can ne’er express. 
Strive as we may, all effort’s vain! 
Who, who can make the picture plain 
To those whose eyes have never seen 
Thy forest-hills of darkest green, 
Thy cascades, leaping to the vale, 
Or, winding on, like fairy’s trail, 
Down through some wooded dark ravine, 
Threading their way high rocks between, 
Till, with a laugh that they are free, 
With one glad bound, they join the sea! 
But these, in all their beauty, pale 
When wethy glorious glaciers hail. 
Slow-moving ice-floods! bringing down 
Commingled drift from mountain’s crown! 
Granite and schist, all scratched and worn 
As by some fearful confliet torn 
From their far-distant resting place, 
And launched upon a seaward race, 
Some glaciers seem a solid wall; 
But, nearer viaws disclose to all 
Each column, shaft, and minaret, 
That close along their crests are set; 
Tall, lance-like spires, all tipped with white, 
Gleam out beneath the sunshine bright, 
Or, ’neath the gorgeous setting sun, j 
New giories take when day is done, x . 
Reflected splendor makes them fair 
As if a rainbow lingered there. 
Repeated bursts of thandrous sound 
Echo from all the cliffs around; 
As, broken from yon icy wall, 
We see the giant icebergs fall. 
Each flings on high a show’r of spray, 
And marks its onward, seaward way ’ 
By waves which (as we full soon learn) 
Rock our staunch ship from stem tostern, 
We watch them all go floating by,— 
Some tiny specks, some vast and high,— 
Aqua marine and turquoise, too, 
All shades, all hues, all tints of blue, 
We, awe-struck, view the landscape o’er 
| With wonder never known before. 
‘* Fairweather,’ grand! its summit dim 
Outlined against the horizon’s rim; 
| And Crillon’s dome uplifted high 
| As if to pierce the vaulted sky! 
The deep ravines, all dim with shade, 
The ‘‘ milky-way,’’ by snow-drifts made 
Adown the mountain’s rugged face, 
All in the picture claim a place. 
In all thy glories, northern land, r 
We’ll trace the impress of His hand 
| Who rules alike o’er earth and sea,— 
To Him let praises rendered be! 


vidence, R. I., Nov. 27, 1884, EMMA SHAw. | 
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‘BOLD INTO BONDAGE TO BRUTAL WHITES 
No » OR CARRIED OFF BY FORCE. 
yn re 
“ute Maidens, Fourteen or Fitteen Years 
' Old, Torn from Their Mothers’ Arms and 
Taken to Mining Camps or Military Gar- 
risonse—Sent Back to Parents to Die a 
Horrible Denth—Mrs. Voorhies, Who 
Has dust Returned from Alaskn, Tells 
‘of Some Frightful Incidents that Have 
“Come Under Her Personal Observation— 
-\A& Mother’s Pitiful. Piea for the Only 
{ ‘Daughter Left Her by the Despoilers. 


i has recently returned from an extended tour 
through the great Northwest., To a WoRuLpD re- 
‘porter she related some of the exp eriences of her 
® eres 

 %*T Have journeyed over eighteen thousand | 
fraties by land and water,” she said, ‘‘but the 


“ike those of other tourists who ‘follow the same 
} route. What has impressed me most 
} foundty and filled me with a horror 
ki which grows with the recollection of it is 
ig awful condition of the Indian woman 
Nin Alaska.) Travellers hint vaguely at this evil; 
‘Official reports allude briefly and apologetically to 
it, but the great world is ignorant of itstexistence. 
If people realized that in the wilds of its Alaskan | 
 ferritory this civilized, refined, advanced! nine- 
teenth century United States holds’a perfect inferno 
of crime and torture where helpless women and 
ynere children are being sacrificed and gradually 
exterminated, surely some remedy might be 
found. 
**In all that country there is no Jaw—there can 
be no restraint—and the lowest animal passions of 
the rough miners, trappers, !iunters, soldiers and 
sailors rage unchecked. ‘The Indian woman is 
‘considered the Jawful spoil of these men... They 


steal them if they can;if not, they buy them from 
their parents for a knije, ajug of rum or asiring of 
beads. If these considerations do mot weigh, 
then they make the'old people drunk and carry off 
‘the gin. A miner will come and dicker for a child 
of fourteen and bear her off shrieking with terror. 
She becomes the slave of the whole camp and is 


finally sent back to her people’ to die. A lady 
with whom 1 talked of these horrors: at 
Sitka told me of a case whien had come 


under her own observation, so she could vonch for 
{16 truthin every revolting particular. This lady, by 
the way, is the first white woman who ever went to 
Alaska, Of course there may have beensome Kus- 
fian women there before, but I mean the first 
woman from our country or England, 


CARRIED OFF BY) SOLDIERS. 


‘*Well, she Knew ofa little girl having been 
carried off forcibly oy some soldiers, and one day, 
atew months after, an Indian woman came to her 
exhibiting signs’ of great grief, and begged the 
white, mother, as she called this lady, to go and 
look at her daughter, who was aying.. ‘The 
Jady went. to the. place where. the © girl 
Jay on the ground, a, mass of ‘ rags, filth 
and corruption. She had been returned to her 
people by her capiors to whom she was no, longer 
useful. Suen horroris felt by the Indians at the 
approach of any one afflicted as she was, that they 
avoid the victim as though she was plagune- 
stricken. In the case of this poor child, who was 
only fifteen years of age, they had built a stockade 
about the place where she lay, completely, 1nclos- 
ing her. A small aperture had been left on one 


Mors. YVoorhies, a well-known lady of this cies | 


“Gneidents of the trip have been, I dare say, much | 


pro- | 


iliging than a tract. 


1 


side close to the ground, through which food and? 


Water were thrust to her. The ‘4 white mother” 
crawled through this hole to,reach the sufferer }! 
and did what was in her power for the 
wretched ‘young creature. One ear was en-?! 
tirely. gone): ’and the girl’s face horribly 
disfigured.) Because she had /been kidnapped 
by soldiers the brave white lady sent word to the 
Zarrison that they must give medical aid. A 
“physician came,through whose efforts the child’s 
iife was saved. This git) now'Keepa vigilant watch 
over the young Indian children in her vicinity. | 
She is‘a pupil in the school, 
OTHER TALES OF HORROR. 


**When I arrived at Tacomal called on Mrs, 
| McWarlane, the lady in charge of the missionary 
‘school. I spent Saturday and Sunday with her, 
jand J learned’ some very startling tacts 
“regarding the life of. the. ‘pecple ‘in 
‘that neighborhood. 
'the Indians ‘before, but what J learned from 
(her was anew revelation. Mrs, McFarlane is a 
Wirginian., She went ont as 4a missionary 
}with Dr.- Sheldon Jackson about fourteen 
years ago and has been there working ever since. - 
| She has started three schools for Indiau children, 
| and is) regarded with the greatest esteem by all 
‘classes. 1 could not reper 
Hatton ou ‘story she told me of the barbarous con- | 

ition of life in that neighborhood, In is realy 


unspeakable,’ The tory 1 have just repeated is a |° | 


birthright of these poor littte squaws. 


imine instance of the brutality’ which seems the | | 


A BEASTLY. ORGIE. _ N 


ethers 


I knew something. about, 


me of the. soriiinal al practices, prevailing came ‘ 
he Poueth ‘observation, We were at Juneaulé 
reg s anda ¢elebration was ar- 


' 


ess 


t 


the details of the |, 


'| jaan has an equal 


as to ply the In ‘S: f 
stupidly drunk. Then ow me ed 
outside like logs, flung them on the gro 
their sodden sleep and returned to 1 ome 
when: there ensued. cene> that is!) 
description. No beastly orgie ever conce 
could surpass it. “You coulan’t print the’ 
but I wish with all my heart that THE 
would try todo something for the succo: 
unfortunate creatures. ‘he Alaskan horrors are | 
more dreadful than the pine woods atrocities, | 
They are worse than anything known of in modern 
times, ” 

**Donone of the Indians exhibit. a, desire to 
protect their women?” Mrs. Voorhies Was asked. ” 

**Seldom; and if they did what would it-avail? 
Soldiers ure kept there at the expense of the Goy- 
ernment to prevent their rising. What do they 


“| white 
| have stated before, they sel 


‘ 


do? They work im the mines, hunt and fish—that | ; 


is, when they don’t drink themselves to death, 
There was.a case not long ago of a whole tribe per= 
ishing in one Winter from rum. They had sold 


) 
all the ful's and skins which they hadin their pos. ry 


session for liquor, and when those who had gure 
Vived the immediate effects of their potations’ had 


to meet tne bitter weather without clothing they | 6 


froze to death.) Ip is a common law among the 
Indians that they must not, dispose of a daughter 
without the consent of the mother squaw, and ag 
the mother usually has an instinct at least which 


gae only way to déai with her is by drink, 
A PRAYER OR HER CHILD, 


1 
3 
rompts her to protect her offspring from the white {| , 
b 
' 
1 


The squaws are as given to liquor as the males; 


so the white man seckine a little maiden brings 4 


| enough drink for father and mother. ‘When both 


more to stay the destroyer of the child. - The’ poor 


| have succumbed to its influence, there is nothing | . 


| shrinking, shrieking little victims are dragged off | } 
to their tate and there is.‘no power to succor them, b 


Mrs. McFarlanetold of one woman who brought 
her last remaining girl to the school ana 
prayed that she might betaken im. She told a 
heart-rending tale of how her other, daughters 
had been torn from her by brutal whites and car- 
Tied to ruin and death, and she said she was power- 
less to: protect this last little one, Who was even 
then threatened with a like fale. .So she besought 
them to receive the child. I'll give you the very 
words of this Indian mother. They were: 

**J want to keep child with me—I darsn’t... White 
man will take her away. 1 had several’ pretty 
squaws. When they about fourteen they all stolen 
by white man... He only sent them home to die.” 

Continuing, Mrs. Voorhies satd: **I went with + 
the Government doctor to. the residence of one of | 


the native chiefs. He was an old man, | 
and’ completely blind. He -had converted | 
his house into a. sort of hospital for his) 


Kins-people. The old man sat by a fire in the cen- 
tre oi the room, and his squaw lay sick 1n bed.» A | 
man lay in the corner with his feet and legs’ all | 
swollen with dropsy, and a young girl lay in an- 
;other with her legs all’ drawn up, as if) 
she were suffering from paralysis. ‘here were in | 
all between thirty and forty sick people in this 
house, and most of them were young girls suffer. 
ing from the horrible treatment of the “white men, 
The chiefs often appeal to Mrs. McFarlane to come 
and save their people from the white men. She told 
me of a case of an old chief. laving come over four. 
hundred miles to implore her to assist him in pro- 
tecting the younger girls of his tribe. 
told him it was impossible for her to go he sat down 
and wept like a chiid.. She has written me since’! 
then informing me that she had actually gone there 
and established a school. ?’ 

Asked if any remedy suggested itself, Mrs. Voor 
hies said: 


} 


**Only the universal one—education: Teach 
these people and they cam © be ‘saved. 
They are amenable to. instruction and) 
take readily to useful arts and handi-| 
craft. Some of the Indians do. wonderfully | 


nice hammered silver work, and. the women are | 


very teachable, and readily aequire 4 knowledge of 
zentle feminine pursuits. I nave just sent them; 
through Mrs.. Me¥arlane, some) stuffs for fancy 
work. I believe that a bright riboon is more ciy- 


“eaNl 


“DIABOLICAL, BUT TRUE.” 


Confirmation of Mrs. Voorhees’s Statements 
About Alaska. 


[From the Juneau, Alaska, Free Press, Dec. 29.) 
Although the articles on the morals of the in- 
habitants of Alaska, now going the rounds of 
the Eastern press as despatches, are in some in- 
stances overdrawn, still the foundation would 
not crumble under them upon investigation, and, 
since, to shield the non-performance of duties 


by some and lay the blame on others, the bla-' 


tant mouth-piece of our great, hard-working 
and pious educational agent and would- be-mis- 
sionary Governor, has come out’ and grossly. 
misrepresented all things, itis a duty we owe to’ 
the people to show it up inits true light, place the. 
blame where it rightfully belongs for not report. 
ing to devartment and church, asthe case must 
eertainly necessitate, and relieve our population 
asa whole from a stigma that has been cast 
upon it. 

It seems to Us, as educational agent and oa 


ractice nN sit in vO: 

é admitted that ane 
the natives, aN ae 
“ey Gor ind one 

have ejereg 
been called to 


T ti ng the Indi 8 here Fe cma 
aust San Lae oy genta ee Ca) 
Enon at'a white 

parents or relativ and {hu the. In ets Mani 
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been, 
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| work a 
| their fat hters to white men, and’. 


k | horn gambler **school boys.” 


hoe deere Fave tere ce oe 


‘sehools and sold to white men by if He 

‘parents under the fon abject pro 

grief on the part of the girl victim. Wl 

men tire of these cree tas C 

dom Rite $ 

they drift into the dance-halls and 

notorious characters and are ‘Fecal 

‘*the school-girls.” An Indi ce : 
leti ping 


ing in most instances of 
or daughter £0 out to whi 
Indians for immoral purposes 60 
she divides with him. the wages\ 
sin. But in these cases, as na 4 as. 
the Indian parents are more to blame thi 
white men, for they even seek out these men and | 
are the first to aDELOnCR, a bar Sah nib in elt a thy 
are to receive gold and drink for their w 
and daughters’ ruin. ‘ 
It cannot be truthfully claimed that petty 
alone is clothed in wickedness, but whate Sg 
it exists in Juneau it is also Sy 


eae 


not so. Q 61 I 
Mrs. Corbnes has ets it. Suc eee 
tice, which it cannot be denied does exist, 
not meet with the approbation of oe 
tion at large; many such cases ney ver some 
their notice, and; if they es a ably 
have elapsed before it is I 
late to remedy. eae con prob a 
over. two hundred white ladies aude 
hundred white population ane are as. 
and as true American citizens as can 
in any country, and these people are no 
under the bane of gross misreprese! 
that truths have been spoken aga 
fhe and applied to the ee 
he innocent are now suffering 8. 
the néglect of duty on the part of one } 
here. at salaries to religiously instruct a 
eople who were heathens when the 
erritory was purchased from iy 
who are heathens still In a way, some ‘of. 
missionaries have done these ignorant peop. 
good, but they have worked under m 
great disadvantages, the greatest probabl; y be- 
ing that a man was at the 4 of “such 
whose energy in Dron Ce t hen bey not equal 
to his personal ambition, of he cone 
have never yet seen a true slatement of of. ere . 
dition, morally speaking, of c f 
Alaska, and the vile practice of s Eivee da 
daughters into prostitution has been dy | 
and children of shame can now be counted in| 
Alaska by dozens, and the marks of disease con 
be seen in nearly every native hut. | 
As one incident of many that sada ber 
of the ‘* good work ” that has been accomplished 
among the natives, we will relate one Own 
personal observation that hapt Ha » few 
nights ago. Hearing that a 
dance was under way in the re 
above town, we went to witness 
there, we found the dancé in f 


ee a goles 


wildness the scene beg rt deseriptio: naa ger 
tainly did not show t 53 least Migs oF ell ec 
Christian teaching. Taking a kd ag ont part 
in the wild orgies were both boys rey irls 


from © our ission schools. ie 
ehinoo,. a vile © intoxicant 

the Indians from cornmeal “ah Tenaga | 
was being distributed quite freely, was on pyar 
ent, as several Indians staggered from the 
thoroughly intoxicated. On our re 

we passed on the trail just at the outsk 
iat an eee man wr det at on and a 
proba een years of age, oxicai 
all but tthe child 80 much so ane th 


- of seine t us pik 
Barroat for it. d was ny ber 
and talked iat agit uently, ane we reco 
nized her as a former scholar in one of our 4 
ae schools, but now a most notorious School- 
ir’ 
4 pe vain: of the Nevk dy se de of Alaska, 
are glad to see Congress take some decis. ps 
and order an jnvestigation of of aff: ee Aa, 
But the proper way to do it wo 
pore men ners to investigate an sate sant le 
iassed report. This Committee coul ik thet : 
see that a change should be made in 
agement of our educational] affairs and a m 
competent man pees | at the head, & 
will not leave behind him as a monument 
practice among native parents of 


filled with prostitute sano eas and 


1 yy 


Desperate Efforts of the ‘ataouen Company 
to Intimidate Witnesses, — ; 

_ Inpranapouis, Dec. 9.—The first fruits of 
THE Sun’s exposures of the state of affairs in | 
Alaska seen here came to-day in the shape of 

| telegraphic subpcenas to a number of persons © 
| supposed to have knowledge of the facts to 
appear before the committee of the — of 
Representatives on Dee, 19 to testify as to the | 
alleged outrages committed upon the natives. 
Thomas J, Ryan, formerly Treasury agent at, 
the Seal Islands, was one of those subpanaed, 
and it is understood that Wiliam Gavitt, the. 
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ducation in Alaska, 


AN ALASKH 


Tentacles and Threatening 
the Ruin of the Whole Coun- 
Ku ere RP. Forler 
Mis. diorsha lt, of 

ed Ataaka. |: 
There is a terrible Monster in this 
country, of frighttul mien and_sor- 
did visage, whose grisly aspeet i: 
easting its hbiighting shadows 
throughout the length and breadth 
of this fair land, searing everything 
in its path as with a red hot iron 
and leaving nothing in its trail but 
foul disease and the ruin and deso- 
lation of the inoffensive Indian 
| tribes that are seattered up and 
| down our borders. 
_ This hideous Monster has its ori- 
gin in the lewd cohabiting 
| white men with native women, and 
the Monster has grown to such 2 
| Size and got such a strong foothold 
that it may require the strong arm 
of the Federal government at Wash- 
ington to check it in its mad career 
and wipe it out. 
~~ Not long ago an Indian Chief of 
| theSitka tribe came to our offic 
apd wanted to have atalk. As he 
told hisstory and made his com 
plaints. through the aid of an inter- 
preter, I shall never forget the ex— 
pression upon his aged face. 
‘Though an Indian, supposed to 
“possess all the stoical attributes of 
his race, there was something in his 
manner in aecord with the working 
of his features and his frequent 
changes of attitude, that disclosed 
_ the mental strain going on within 
the savage breast, and telling too, 
plainly that he was fully conscious 
ofthe indignities suffered by his 
people, the debauchery ofthe women 
of his tribe, and the degredation in- 
to which they had been. driven by 
coming in contact with the noble(?) 
white men of the white man’s race. 

He said: 

My people are all becoming diseased ana 
dying off. A few more moons and we shall 
all be gone. White men have ruined our 
daughters, so that when our young men look 
around for wives, they must take what the 
white man has debauched. or go withsut, 
and you know, suid he, what kind of wives 
and mothers such pocr forlorn diseased 

eatures will make. Yes, he emphasized, 

are all dying off. Why does the Great 

‘hite Father at Washington allow white 

en to ruin our women and break up ou: 

pmes? Will you send a paper to the Great 

white Father at Washington and let him 
Kuow what is going on here, and ask him to 
stretch forth his great strong arm and pro- 
tect our daughters and mothers, that we 
may live and die in peace after the manner 
of our fathers, live as we did in comfort and 
happiness, before the white man came to 
our country to cause’us all this trouble and 
distress, 

When [I looked upon this untu- 

i} tored savage, thyery 10 
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ese 


ficiently learned the 
proved their capa 


~ {novance and distress. 
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ausing the Indians all their 


Permit me right here to remark, 
that if President Cleveland was put 
in possession of the facts here, just 
as they actually exist, relating to 
this wholesale debauchery, who the 
most culpable parties are, what a 
hold it has upon the country, how 
corrupting and demoralizing it is, 
how it is sapping the very founda- 
tions of society, how it is decima- 

ing the native women of the coun- 
ry and engendering upon them foul 
ind lingering disease, how it flaunts 
its indecency in the face of the pub 
ic, how bold aud brazen it. is be- 
»oming, there would be such a rust- 
ling of the dry bones inthis country. 
wa would send the minions of lust 
scampering to their secret haunts 
like rats scampering to their holes! 
it seems to have been the idea of 
tie lawless element in this country, 
that upon the change of adminis- 
tration, they could smuggle whisky 
by the wholesale, and debauch the 
native women here at pleasure, and 
as one of the leaders of the rabble 
put it, “havea h 1 of a good 
time.” How some men could be 
led to entertain such . egregious. er- 
rors, such false and fatal misconcep- 
tions,is a condition incompatible 
with the effort of republican goy- 
ernment, and can only be accounted 
for on the ground—that. crime de- 
moralizes man, stupifies his moral 
faculties, narrows the scope of his 


reasoning powers, and prostrates 
his manhood in the dust leaving 
him the victim of delusions ‘and 
vagaries, that flatter his carnal ap- 
etite and conduce to his overthrow 
and ruin. 

So far as punishing crime and up 
holding the law is concerned, there 
is no change of administration with 
the American people. The admin- 
istration of goyérnment goes on 
from generation to generation with 
‘Le same exalted purpose, with the 
same lofty efforts in view, namel y; 
to enlighten and enoble the human 
family and fit man for his high es— 
tate in the future. 

Apologists for crime and erimi- 
nals in Alaska. or elsewhere, will 
receive no exemption or toleration 
at the hands of the present adminis- 
tration. Ifthey are hugging any 
such delusions to their breasts, the 
near future will dash their idols to 
the ground and break them in many 
pieces! The laws will be upheld 
and enforced in Alaska! The pres- 
ent administration isa law-consery 
ing and law-enforcing administra 
tion, and law breakers will find this 
out soon enough, and all govern- 
ment officials afflicted with spinal 
copie ov softening of the back 


business and|charge of Mr. William Hamilton, 
bility to take care | the assistant 
of reindeer, a small herd will be/|to been. stat 
given each as his start in life. : 


we | from year to 
eMail, 


_As|the Bureau of Educati 


‘forcement of the law, 


agent, who had hither- 
jioned. continuously at 
on, In No- 


mber Mr, Hamil 


ountry, 
tterings 
and murmurings against the en- 
open resis- 
tance is not talked that we are 
aware of, but jibes and sneers and 
innuendoes are indulged in and in- 
timations that the law cannot be en- 
forced, so that it would be a wise 
measure doubtless to inform the au- 
thorities at Washington of the truce 
state of affairs here, of the hold this 
octopus has upon the country, where 
the opposition mostly comes from. 
who are doing their duty here and 
who are not, and ask for instrue- 
tions and call for assistance if need 
be to wipe out this curse, protec’ 
the Indian tribes in their normal 
‘ights, and rigidly punish all par 
ties who do not immediately con- 
form to the law. 

Such a course will bring a quick 
response trom Washington. The 
government authorities want the 
laws enforced in this district, anc 
intend that they shall be, and when 
they find that there is considerable 
opposition here to the enforcement 
of the law, any disposition on the 
part of parties here to resist the 
lawful constituted authorities in up 
holding the law, swift instruction: 
will come and aid too, if necessary. 
and the rabble element in this coun 
try will be taught a. lesson that 
they will long remember. 

Let every Christian man and 
woman in Alaska come to the fron‘ 
and all moral men and women whi 
have the good of the country at 
heart, and let them join in one un- 
divided effort to erush this hideous 
reptile, this Hydra-headed Monstei 
and grind him into. powder. Let 
them communicate with the author- 
ities at Washington and with influ- 
ential friends in the east, and say to 
them whether thisis a sensational 
siory, exaggerated and overdrawn, 
or whether it is a literal statement 
of facts, and breathes forth the 
words of truth and soberness. What 
the HERALD has written in this. ar- 
ticle is true or false! If true, what 
an everlasting stigma, disgrace and 
shame is the heritage of this coun- 
try! What blight and dearth and 
ignominy is hovering o’er this land. 
and casting its sombre shadows 
athwart its future, unless an inter 
position, the interposition of Proy- 
idence, through the agency of man’s 
higher and nobler nature, inter- 
venes, and wipes this foul exeres 
cence out, blots it from the pages of 
the present, and forever inhibits its 
pestilential and death-dealing pres- 
ence from the shadows of the fu- 
ture! ; 

From a private letter bfrom. O 


gently needed repairs to the 
| buildings must be postpo 


‘s your fluty to your God, to 


will also be necessary _ 
sweeping reductions | t e 
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L SMALL VOICE, 


From late developments regard— 
ing publie morals here, it willdoubt: | 
less strike the average citizen that | 
the HERALD’s warning was not pre- 
mature, that the time had coms to ]_ 
sound an alarm, and to sound if in | 
earnest. Crime breeds, when unim- 
peded, like any other contagion and 
Spreads devastation far and near, 
involving ‘the whole community.” 
and shroading it in darkness, gloom 
ani danger. aes) 

A ivalthy state of public morals” 
iS as essential to the welfare of @ 
town as pure air, pure water and 
the best of sanitary regulations. 
Let it be given out that for some 
ciuse the air and water in your 
midst is impregnated with somé 
poisonous germ, how quick every 
cifizen would come to the reseue 
he impending danger would star 
tle every man and fear would eause. 
him to act and act determinedly and 
to the purpose. 

Fellow citizens, there isa poisonous 
germiu your midst; more fatal to 
your homes and to your firesides, 
and to your loved ones, than im- 
pure air and water; more destruc— 
tive to the town’s future interests, 
than the insiduous approach of lin- 
sering disease; more deadly to your 
reputation and good name. than the 
slanderer’s villainous tongue or the 
Dlackmailer’s lying art. and yet, 

nany of you. are wearing the cloak 
of seeming indifference, dreaming 
‘n uninterrupted quietude, slum- 
bering in the inert arms of drowsy 
inaction, while this blood-curdling, 
slimy reptile, is creeping on his 
belly in your midst, and striking 
is livid fangs into the bosom of 
your innocent daughters, and pub- 
licly boasting of his ‘ prowess, liek- 
i'g his envenomed chops and crawl- 
ng around in search of other 
victims ! 

Are you men, and suffer gueh 
dishonor? men and not wash away 
the stain that is gropmg at yours 
very thresholds, ogling your daugh- 
ters, and only waiting an oppor- 
‘unity to impel them to eternal 
ruin? Rouse up, buckle on your 
armor. and come forth to battle! 
Stand up like men for the -enforce- 
ment of the law, fr the safety of 
your families, for the good name of 
your town, for all that man holds 
most dear onearth, and make a 
record, at this time. that will cause 
red-handed crime to sneak away 
into its festering hole, its poluting 
breath wiped out, and free this 
country from its contaminating 
touch, from the infamy of its preg. 
ence!) Do this and you have done 


your 


hide 
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have 


proper, 
courage them in adopting civilized 


|towns in which ie men Le hae man cote rt is doing in 


settled, and that many of them 
invested their earnings in 
property in those towns and are ex- 
ercising peaceable and undisputed 
oecupancy and right of , Dossession 
over the same, I therefore deem it 


in Sane to further en- 


aworld made bright and perfect 
by the touch of nature’s brush ; how 
he has prostituted the talents given 
him and how he has changed _ this 
beautiful earthly paradise into @ 
seething hell by the license of his 
uncurbed and unrestrained pas- 
sions. 


{ 


| font born population of all those 


h e wicked shall 


ere is no God !” 


“Woe unto the wicked, it shall 
be ill with them !” 
“Say unto the righteous, that it 


shall be well with them !” 
muay VEU. LL, Lid.” 


The HERALD is greatly encour- 
aged at the stand it has taken in 
upholding-public inorals. During 
the past week some of the solid men 
of Sitka haye taken occasion to ex- 
ge their approbation of the HER- 


ting their earnest desire to see the 


until the last enemy of law, order 
and decency. is subdued and the 
town is redeemed from the ecarse of 
corruption, This is encouraging, 
indeed! {[t nerves our arm and 
steels our pen to continue the good 
fight until the last enemy in rebel- 
lion throws down his arms, capitu- 
lates, and joins the ranks of the 
law-obeying péople. The HERALD 
holds no grudge against any man! 
What iit is doing, it is doing from a 
stern sense of duty. ,The~vituation 
here is just awful, and if the HeErR- 
|ALD should call out the names of 
men here, and tell to the world the 
Story of their infamy, should tell of 
the ruin they have wrought, give 
the whole story in detail, it would 
make humanity blush, yea, shud- 
der, and reverberate and re-rever- 
berate throughout the world! 
SERIA ial A Ua aa Oy 

Sound the Alarm. 


The Commissioner of the Generai 
Land Office in the Regulations pro- 
vided to carry into effect certain 
provisions for allowing entries of 
Jand in Alaska. under Act of June 
3, 1891, among other things says: 

*‘Although the political status of 
these people (Indians) remains yet 


to be determined by legislation, 


still. the fact that they are held 
amenable to all the laws made ap- 
plicable to said Territory in which 
they have lived at peace with the 
white settlers for ages, that they 
far outnumber the citizen and 


Hife: and aecephing ane pouow ing the 


not live out |* 


\ALD’S course. and strongly intime- ree protect them 


good work, so well begun, go on, 


ve ‘atement of the Hon. Com- 
missioner, that it is the purpose 
and intention of the government to 
protect the natives of Alaska in all 
of their rights and interests, that 
they are wards of the nation, and 
that the wholesale debauchery of 
the native women here, by white 
men, aS s00n as the same is brought 
to the attention of the authorities at 
Washington, will meet with the 
most merited rebuke and condign 
punishment. The government is 
just as jealous of the moral rights 
ofthe natives jas of their secular 
rights. and bound by every con 
sideration of justice and humanity 
, and make an ex- 


ample of the lustful invaders of 


their homes and firesides, by ‘giving 
them the full benefit.of the law. 
Alaska is becoming a great charnel 
house of corruption, in fact, the 
lewd cohabiting of white men with 
native women has grown to such 
an extent, that there scarcely re- 
mains a viriuous native girl, out- 
side the limits of the missionary 
stations in the district! This is a 
startling revelation, but it is the 
truth! Let the authorities at. 
Washington fully understand this 
and reformation will come like a 


j watch in the night; the law against 


lewd cohabitation will be r'gidly 
enforced and the country purified 
from this curse of corruption. 

A Visit to the Purlieusof White- 


chapel. 


Come go with a Heratp Reporter 
and take in the sights, see what 
there is to be seenin the slums of 
iniquity, in the haunts of vice and 
crime within the boundaries of one 
little town ! 

‘Tis. night! The full moon 
rides in majesty through the track- 
less heavens and ylints earth’s icy 
landscape below in bright and 
varigated shades and shadows, and 
mirrors the snowy mountain peaks 
in azure dye, as if all things celes- 
tial and terrestrial bowed in hom- 
age to the power of Omnipotence, 
and no such thing as sin and _ sor- 
row was known in this bright and 
beautiful world. 

Come along and let us show you 


ATS Se ae 


‘see that oo eee beauties 


| good look at 


This is Lincoln street. Do you 


bird 7k 
4 


lim as he goes by! | 
Did you notice him closely?) That © 
man a few yearsago, when he first 
came to Alaska, was a_ perfect 
model in form and features of health 
and manly beauty. Look at him. 
now! Diseased from the crown of ° 
his head to the soles of his feet! 
Did you see him politely bow to 
that bevy of painted beauties as he 
passed them by?) He knows them 
and some of them know him too 
to their everlasting sozrow. 

Are there many men like him in 
the town? Yes, a good many for so 
small atown. Disease has fastened 
91 to all of them, and such a dis. 
ease.. They can never be well 
again. No doctor can cure them, 
no medicine can erase the taint in 
the blood. They have got to die by 
inches. ‘The devil has a mortgage 
on them and he will foreclose one of 
these days and they will shuffle off 
this mortal coiland take a leap in 
the dark, and, oh, such a leap! 
Poor fellows I feel sorry for them, 

Let’s go back, I don’t want to see 
anything more, I haye seen all I 
ean stand tonight. Why, friend. 
we have'nt got started farily in 
yet, Come on! No, no, excuse me, 
some other time perhaps Dll go. 
along. Don’t you suppose Mr. Re- 
porter that the condition of these 
men will deter young men from 
following in their footsteps! No, 
sir, I do not. They haye been 
frequently warned, but they know 
too much. Some young men are 
afflicted with the big-head, and you 
can’t tell them anything. It is a 
strange thing and a travesty upon 
common sense. You would natural- 
ly suppose that these young mien 
would take advice kindly when 
they see it is for their own good, 
but the most of them do not. They 
will persist in evil until they get 
their blood tainted and then they 
are gone! No human power can 
save them. 

Well, Mr. Reporter, I have learn- 
ed one lesson to-night and that is 
that “the way of the transgressor is 
hard,” that for the injury done. 
these native women by white men, 
justice rebounds upon their heads 
even in this world, and their pun- 
ishment is justand right, and ful- 
fills the saying in the scripture— 
“that as ye sow, 80 Shall ye reap.’ 


with blood unmixed with that of the 
whites, are a sturdy, well proportioned, 
healthy people, the men displaying a 
certain nobility despite their dirt and the 
women making a liberal display of 
shapely and attractiveforms, They lite 
in a primitive manner, it is true, and 
; very likely they are as free from the 
touch of soap at death as at birth, 

While they were originally dirty they 
were originally healthy. 

But with the advent of the Yankee 
their deterioration commenced. They 
have mingled with the whites to the ex- 
tent that there are half breeds without 
number, and the dusky shade of the In- 
dian is disappearing, replaced by the 
semi-sallow and disease disfigured face 
of the mulatto or quadroon. _ 

And the story of what has occurred 
pecs i T10 and what is hourly occurring at this very 
a r ek be sh hag aeek Caan moment to bring about this terrible aes 
any statute which would enable it to, termination of an entire race, is a dis- 
take action in redress of such evils.| graceful exposnre of our national indif- 

S808, 
A 


ds, the eneyownich this! ference and neglect under Democratic 
n native population, is. th 
which has superintondehty oF 
Le " 


wll 


or information as to the alleged 
3. women of Alaska. Hoe 'says: 
t possesses no information® in 
ged outrages-and restraints of liberty 
upon Alaskan females or other persons, 

character, nor has attention been other- 

é © subject than by newspaper reports 
It should be added that notwith- 


through “which to affect the! 
6/ Tule 
eh 


From the gentleman to whom I have 
| Washingt 


referred I am indebted for the particu- 
lars of affairs in Alaska as they exist to- 
day. 

The most horrible incident in the long 
recital of evils is the unconcealed and 
unrebuked sale of young girls to sailors, 
miners and others who become possessed 
of them by purchase as absolutely as 

though slavery was a recognized insti- |. 
tution under our laws. 

Girls of ten years, sometimes younger 
or older, as the case may be, are pub- 
licly offered for sale by their parents), 
or relatives, the price demanded is paid, 
usually it is a string of beads, a piece) 
of bright silk or a bit of shining tinsel. 

, Those zirls, dospite their struggles,;sare 
forcibly carried away, taken to a distant 
mining camp, or possibly no further than 
some low dancing dive in the very town 
itself, and there kept in the most repul- 
sive captivity, stripped of their clothing, 
ill-treated, outraged and beaten, until 
becoming exhausted, aged, crippled and 
worthless they are after six months or 
twelve months, sent back to their former 
homes eaten with disease, disfigured, dy- 


3 County 
rer. 


or any other-ian,-4! 
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Subscribers moving from one town to another 
should inform us of the change—giving name of 
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/ HORRIBLE! 


As 


} 


paiiemae( ee ee PCA 8 _ RG i _. (ee 
The Indians in their pure condition} *galdom more than two race at once 


} 


; 


‘ular in Alaska, and is guaranteed free-. 


‘ard as they fly past the Jine of miners 
who form themselves about the sides of | 
he room, they receive kicks and blows 
intended either to hasten or retard their 
progress. Natt 

Betting is freely done at these contests 
and races are often fixed days ahead be- 
tween distinctive opponents and large 
sums are wagered on the results. 

The victor is treated with the most 1m- 
pressive distinction. She is surfeited 
with vile whiskey and other liquor pop- 


‘dom from beatings for the remainder of 
the evening. The vanquished, on the 
other hand, is subjected to terrible pun- 
ishments. She is suspended by her 
wrists or ankles, as her masters choose, 
from the ceiling, is whipped with thongs 
and saplings, mutilated with switches 
having sharp pins in the lashes that tear 
“her flesh at every blow, and deluged with 
stale beer and liquor that is thrown at 
her and over her from the half drained 
classes of the revelers. The girl is often 
keptin this uncom ortable position un- 
til she becomes unconscious from ex- 
haustion, when she is untied, thrown 
into a large barrel and rolled up and 
down the room by the drunken and 
boisterous crowd, 

This is no exception or unusual inci- 
dent in the history of the day’s happen- 
| ings; it is invariable and it is but one in- 
stance of the many my friend told me 
and which I shall further describe in my 
next letter. 

During the last campaign I went over 
the new Croton acqueduct in the interest 
of the New York Press to describe the 
infamies existing along that route and 
permitted by Democratic contractors. 
The scenes I there witnessed and de- 
scribed I supposed, at the time, to be un- 
equalled; but Lam free to confess that 
they pale before those my friend saw in 
Alaska. 

It is a great task for the new regime. 
President Harrison is a christian and a 
gentleman; Mr. Blaine isa man of heart 
and liberality, I know that they will 
stamp out such a stain upon our national | 
honor and they should receive the ap- 
peal of every woman in the land to do 
| so at once. 


a 


ing. 

ae these mining camps, situated far 
back in the country upon some isolated 
stream or in an inapproachable valley 
where it is cold all the year and freezing 
most of it, there will be from five to ten 
of these Indian girls ranging from eight 
to fifteen years of age, under the uncon- 
trolled dominion of fifty or a hundred 
brutal men-—fiends—who have no law, 
and certainly no sympathies, to check 
their excesses, who have the unques- 
tioned right to strike a girl senseless with 
a blow if she does not obey his slightest 
demand; who has, in short, the powsr to 
murder, if he so desires. 

On the coldest as well as the mildest 
day ofthe year, these girls wander about 
the camp in a condition of perfect nud- 
ity or clothed in a single garment only. 
Never, in the entire course of an extend- 
ed trip through these mining regions, did 
my informant discover one single in- 
stance where more than the: single gar- 
ment was worn and even that did not 
figure on a larger proportion than one 
out of ten. 

Naturally the most debasing and re- 

. volting spectacles are presenting them- 
selves and at night, when the labor of the 
day is completed and the miners in all 
the dirt their work necessarily creates, 
assemble in the large shanty that is a 

‘regular adjunct of the camps and serves 
as a dancing hall, there ensues an orgie 
that defies words to describe, and is 

made up of all the obnoxiousness the 
| most depraved mind can conjure. 

Action, graciously «alled ‘“‘dancing,”’ 

merely because it is the accompaniment 

ot a musical instrument, is the amuse- 
ment that ushers in the night’s revels, 
but it is by nomeans that which gives 
the men the greatest sport; it is not suffi- 
ciently brutal. 

The chief pastime is forcing the girls 
on their hands and feet so as to take the 
position and appearance of a quadruped, 
and then the men sitting astride the 
hack, and with blows by stick or hand 
forcing the creatures to their utmost 
speed in a race around the apartment. _ 


DISGRACERUL AND DISGUSTING | 
SCENES IN “UNCLE SAIS? 
ONLY COLONY. 


| Debauchery and License that Exceeds 


Anything the Ignorance of Savage er 
the Diseased Intelligence of the most || 
Profligate Native, ever Conceived— 
An Augeau Stable for the New Ad- 


ministration to Cleanse.—A Caure 


Every Christian Should Espouse. 


Editorial Correspondence THE OBSERVER. 
NmEW YorK, March 14, 1889. 
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A few evenings since I met a gentle- 
iman who has recently returned from 
Alaska, that sole possession of the 
United States that may be considered a 
colony, and the story he tells me of the 
atrocities daily occurring in that far-off 
land, is something unparalelled in the 
Lhistory of this country even among the 
most awful cruelties and outrages of 
our slavery days. || 

Alaska is thirteen days’ distance from > 
New York city, and is reached generally 
by steamer leaving Victoria, B. C. The 
fare for the round trip is $690. 

The population of Alaska is principally 
the native Indians with a fair sprinkling 
of whites who are principally govern- 
ment officials, administering the affairs 
'of the district, or missionaries whose 
self sacrifice has prompted them to lo- 
cate in this bleak and cheerless neigh- 
borhood, establish schools and fight 
against climate, prejudice and armed 
hatred for the regeneration of the na- 
tives. 
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A. CURTIS BOND. 
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' eration of the court, the decision rests 


ENT SANOTION OF THE 
LAW. 


a the Spot of the United States 
YWerritory where exists one Law for 
the Rich and Another tor the Poor— 
The Misdeeds of a United States 
Judge.—Will President Harrison In- 
terfere? 


[Speclal Correspondence Tur OBSERVER. ] 


New York, March 27, 1889. 
When I said last week that the slavery 
of the Indian girls in Alaska is much 
worse than the slavery of the girls in 
the pineries of Wisconsin, I said it fully 
justified by the terrible facts that make | - 
such a condition possible, 
The laws of the United States recog- 
nize but one element—and that is justice. 
Age, color, sex or previous condition 
of servitude have no place in the consid- 


solely and entirely upon the single ques- 
tion of right. The existence of such {e- 
gal status is necessary to the existence 
of arepublic, and while I am not one | 
whose cry ascends daily tu. the heavens : 
for justice and equality, and shouts i 
aloud for the equality of the classes, I |, 
am no less of the conviction that a suc- ‘ : 
eee: 
a 


cessful government can be based and 
Teared upon such a foundation and (he 
ears of that government must be asatert 


Ss 


Fi 


i RES | psc 
‘tothe cries of distress coming from its 
pocrest as from its affluent subject 
: It has been the boast of our country | 

(that the most perfect equality exists | 
within its borders that can be discovered 
within the complete range of civiliza- 
tion, We have represented to foreign 
| nations that we embodied the very type 
of a perfect government and have posed 
as a model, our protection being suffi- 
ciently paternal to give confidence and | 
not so insufferably paternal as to be in-. 
| trusive, ’ } 

And until these horrors in Alaska de- 

veloped themselves we had every reason | 
\to indulge this boast. We found no- 
| Where in the great expanse of our ter- 
‘ritory an instance where injustice was 
supported by the law or where crimeand 
evil would not he punished by the au- 
thorities, Life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness was guaranteed to every 
one living beneath the folds of the Amer- 
ican flag and we deplored the incipient 
civilization that sanctions exile in Rus- 
sia, the galley in France, torture in 

Spain and general barbarism every- 

where, 

Now, behold, of a sudden there 
springs up in our midst an infamy more 
_terrific than any we can point to abroad! 

_ Wesend missionaries to correct decor- 
ously behaved heathen in India or to 
| watch the progress of the slave trade in 
| Africa, and we neglect right upon our 
northern borders a nation of sufferers 
who need help more than do the Bud- 
dhists or the Confucians, and demand 
| Sympathy quite as lively as the slaves 
| stolen from the savagry of the tropics, 

Some years ago the law in Alaska did 
recognize the Indians and their rights as 
buman beings to be heard, their evidence 
weighed and their just deserts dealt out 

to them, They were part and parcel of 
| the nation, its wards, its dependants le- 
gally if not for sustenance. there was a 
| court established among them at Sitka, 
and their differences like other differ- 


| the more tolerant New York. 


been made known tome in this connec- 


|small but inspired band of women who 


It would seem that such a document 
would settle the matter, and legally, of 
course, it should, but Judge McAllister 
had centered his mind on the possession 
of that girl and the trifling intervention 
of an obtrusive law could not thwart him 
He at once proclaimed the opinion that 
a contract made with an Indian is illegal 
and not binding, all sueh were declared 
null and void and the white residents 
were then and there relieved of all obli- 
gations to the natives created by exist- 
ing contracts or understandings, ‘ 

This act wiped out the force of the 
mother’s gift of her daughter to the mis- 
sionaries and with the Sanction of the 
new statute and accompanied by officers 
of the United States court, the aunt vis- 
ited the missionaries a Second time and 
removed the girl by force and carried 
her screaming from the school. 

The next heard of her she had been 
sold by the aunt for the usual price paid 
in beads or silk, and was then the in- 
mate of a disreputable house at Juneau 
Alaska, from whence she was soon 
taken by McAllister to a place where he 
paid her board weekly and so continued 
until his removal from Office. 

When President Cleveland learned of 
this escapade of the young man he forth- 
with removed him and returned him to 


: So I am justified in describing these 
atrocities as worse than those of the Pin- 
erles, for the law in a way sanctions 
them while in the west all thatis done ig 
directly in violation of the law, 

Some exceedingly interesting facts have 


tion by Mrs. E, B. Voorhees of New 
York, who has traveled extensively in 
Alaska and was the first to call the at- 
tention of the government to the horri- 
ble condition of affairs. She is one of 
the noblest and clearest headed of the 


have consecrated a portion of their time 
and means to the good of their sex, J 


ences were adjusted impartially and by | 
due process of the law. 
| But thecourse of that smooth and 
equitable condition of affairs was inter- 
| rupted by an interloper and adesignedly |, 
evil judge, a man who was sent there by || 
a foppish father and an oVer-indulgent || 
uncle, who was still a boy and invested 
with absolute power, who made such a 
record that he was removed in disgrace ! 
by the president and who left behind 
him such a trail of repulsiveness as to 
make the name of Alaska synonymous 
with the most obnoxious infamies, 

Judge Mc Allister, son of the cad who 
has given New York society so much to 
talk of in his presumptuousness and ab--|| 
jsurd theory of 400, went to Alaska as 
United States judge before his thirtieth 
year. Received ot once into the coun- 
cils of the other officials who had learned 
to run affairs in that region to suit their 
own profits and their own_ passions, 
McAllister quickly become an expert in | 
the same line of administration. 

Among his other pleasures he con- 
ceived an irresistable desire to possess |) 
the adopted Indian daughter of one of 
the missionaries, a beautiful, graceful, 
shapely maiden of sixteen years who had 1 
been placed in charge of the missionary 


'New York city where she is widely 
known and in Washington where she is 
/as widely respected, will give a value 


shall repeat some of the facts she gave 
me and the great respect felt for her in 


and power to my narrative that no mere 
words, however fluent. could impart, 
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EVIDENCE. 


UNNATURAL HORRORS IN 
ALASKA, 


Will the Government take Action— 
The Father of Ex-Judge McAllister 
Proposes to take Revenge on Mrs. 
Cleveland Because Grover Cleveland 
did his Daty. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE THE OBSERVERT] 


NEw York, April 4, 1889 


YORN STATEMENT TO FURTHER | 


A scurrilous paper in New York city, 
taking the Alaska article in last week’s 


by her mother. The mother had since 
died, and with her last breath had be- 
sought the guardian of her daughter to || 
shield the girl from evi! and bring her up 
a virtuous and useful woman. 

This trust had been conscientiously 
and honorably carried out, the girl had } 


. |grown into buddine and beautiful || 
id womanhood, when McAllister unfortun- 
,. | atelv saw her. 

Knowing it would be useless to de- 
if mand her of the missionaries MeAllister | 


succeeded in finding an aunt of the girl 
who was living, as many of them do, in 
the squalor and dirt of a mud hut-ata 
little settlement a short ways from Sitka. 
She was persuaded to come to the town, 
and make a demand upon the missiona- | 
- | ries for her niece basing her presumption 
upon her relationship, and that she, as 
the nearest blood relative, was the prop- 
er party to control the young one. 


mother, was produced to sustain this re- 
frsal. : ; 


The demand was of course refused | 
and the legal guardianship of the girl by | 


OBSERVER for a text says that ex-Presi- 


} dent Cleveland did not think in 1885 
when he repudiated Ward Mcallister’s || 
| son, that the position of his own wife in 


New York society would depend upon 
the caprice of Mr. McAllister himself in 
1889, 


If the standing of such a woman as 
Mrs. Cleveland, one of the most perfect 
examples of womanhood that ever graced 
the White House, is to be ordained by 
the insipid father of a derelict.offspring, - 
the social status of the metropolis must 
be in a more decayed and putrescent con- 
dition even than that of the frigid dis- 


| trict where the junior McAllister ex- 
| ploited his peculiar characteristics. 


Let me quote some of the affidauits as 
| to the condition of affairs in Alaska, 


| affidavits that were presented to Presi- 
| dent Cleveland and indicate tho ual. 


: fe dest’ mH 9 gem ior34 


| Covered with soy 


influence Judge McAliist 
country, ¥ 4 
As an evidence of the future 
little Indian may’. ; 
this unhappy 4, i 
aflidavit suftices: 
“Our hearts wé 
the destruction # 
of nine years, wi! 
tained sweet ini 
hard life, She i) 
her quiet wavs 
our hearts. 
and church an: 
that she had bev)) given to her jose : 
brother—a great; brutal man—for_ 


er had 


seemed to have r 
ence through all he 


etc., etc. 


her face haunts rae yet, 
recognizable” sq! 


wrung last winter by | 
a delicate little child | 


r 


We'wissed her from psec, 
upon inquiry foun 


r 
° | ‘bis 
wife, because hi other wife was blind, 
Cc. All that we could do was of 
no avail to save the child. She appeared 
at church a week or two after and never 
have I seen such 1 change in any human || 
being as I saw. in that poor little one; 
It was scarely 
‘bruised and swollen, 


while despair itsAf looked out of her sad |_ 


eyes Isaw he 


hovels: a few sti¢ 


the centre, fillint all the house with 


stifling blindness) Wind, snow and rain 


again when she went 
to her home. ‘H'mer oh, whata mock- 
ery! It was of the poorest of the 
tks smoked together in 


‘lew through the cracks, and swept] 


‘own from a h i the roof, while on 
afew loose bo “Hs which lay on the 
«amp earth flo: <@quatted the miserable 
family. The olviuh 

of sickening a ¢ 
blind Clingiy 
dling about he 


Ss, red, running and 
were several children 


as 
ae 


ety. A little toJone side sat the child 


: agit 8 
wife stitching Leelessly away at some | 


garments for 4, cgfamily. 


‘Last winter 884-85) an Indian gor- | 


cerer and his \¥# le brought their daugh- 
ter, about twelve years of age, and 


| placed her in tH} school for five years, 


A short time aft#rwards, haviug an op- 
portunity to sell, 
dians, they capif’and asked to take her 
out of the scho..% This was refused by 
the superint:n 2snt, They then offered 
ty send her tromher in her place ‘The 
superintendent Seplied that he would 
take the boy if Chey wished, but would 
retain the girl “hey offered him $10 in 


money ti hes" let the girl go. Fail- 


ing to procure her they hired two In- 
dians to steal her. 


fore tney were discovered and captured, 


While theseevents were happening the © 
first girl was taken from the school on an 
| | writ of habeaus corpus. 
‘this the same white men as in the first 


place assisting the sorcerer in securing a 


writ, and the girl was produced in court. _ 


Upon this occasion the judge ruled, 


(1) That the verbal contract of the In- 4 
dian parents in placing their child in | 


school was not binding. 


ite had, indeed, a pair | 


er to some visiting In- | _ 


These men were con- | 
cealed In the weods, nealy, a week be- - 


o her skirts and hud- er 


» hunchback andrick- | _ 


Encouraged by _ 


(2) That as a white man cannot make Rah 


a contract with an Indian, a written con- | _ 


tract would be illegal, 


(3) That if the ofticers of the school at- os 


tempted to restrain the children from 
runniug away or leaving whenever they 


wished, they would be liable to fine and : 


imprisonment. 


Judge Dawne who succeeded Mr. Mc- | ; 
| Allister as United States Judge of Alas- 


ka,upon opening his court took an early 


opportunity of reversing these decisions | 


and decided that.the natives of South- 
east Alaska were not Indians; that they 
could make contracts; sue and be sued 


and do what anyone else could do be-| _ 


fore the law. 


The decisions of Judge McAllister left) 
the officers powerless to maintain disci- _ 


pline. 


Here is an instance of the result of the a 
Judge McAllister ruling and of the con- 
sequent powerlessness of the missionar- i 


ies to protect their charges: 

“A girl of fifteen and her sister, ten 
years of age had been picked up on the 
beach at a mining camp. 
without friends, home, or clothing and 
in a starving conditiou. Through neg- 
lect and cruel treatment the younger 
One was almost blind. These orphaa sis- 
ters were taken into the school, fed, 
clothed and kindly cared for, _Medigeg 


They were 


er a 


| attendance was provided atid the blind | 
one restored to sight. The sisters were 
making fair progress when the break 
came and they were taken in charge by 
an aunt. The elder one was sent into’ 
| prostitution and the aunt is living off the 
wages of the child’sshame. The young- 
er one, in a few days esceped from her |! 
relatives and returned to the school. 
When her aunt came for her she clung to 
one of the lady teachers and had to be 
taken away by force. Again she re- 
turned again was torn away. It seemed 
so outrageous to force the poor child 


ate efforts to escape, that the officers of 
the school refused to let her relatives 
have her, preferring that if she must be 
taken away, the responsibility should 
rest upon the court, 


to be sold into prostitution for the bene- | 
fit of a distant relative, escaped from | 
her grandmother, who» was guarding | 


‘her, and came to the school. As a. 
t ‘result of the decision of the court, she, 

too, was demanded back to the care of . 
if her heathen relatives, and has been lost-| 
if to a virtuous life 


Another, a girl of about seventeen, 
was being sold into prostitution by her 
stepmother and aunt. The two women, 
quarreling over the division of the blood 
money, came to settle the dispute before 
Mr. A. T. Lewis, clerk of the court. 
Mr. Lewis, whose influence is on the} 
stde of humanity and the schools, took 
the girl from her unnatural protectors, 
and placed her in the school. She. too, 
has gone back to her former abode of 
cruelty. 

A few years ago a little girl. was ac- 
cused of witchcraft. The tribe bound 
her with a rope and started to drag her | 
away to torture and death, when she. 
was rescued by Rev. Mr. Austin. 

In 1885, when the U.S. officials, aided | | 
by the U. S. District Court, attempted 
to break up the Mission School at Sitka, | 

_ Wilha was one of the girls who were | 
| enticed away. Six months later, sick) . 
and weary of a life of sin, she coneun 
again the shelter of the home, but sO. 
diseased that it was not safe to allow 
her to mingle with the other girls; and | 
as there was no building or provision ~ 
for sheltering such, with bleeding hearts | 
the teachers were compelled to deny | 
| her admission, But the girl refused to | 
go, screaming to the teachers to save 
| her, and holding on to the chairs as her | 
friends dragged her away by force. 
Three years have done its work, and | 
the poor girl, now a most loathsome 
objeci in a distant heathen village, is | 
rapidly hastening to a dishonored | 
grave;—a lost soul that, perhaps, could | 


| have been saved if the church that sent 
| the missionaries as her representatives 
| to save the lost had furnished them the 
necessary buildings for carrying on the 
| work, There are many girls 14, 15 and 
16 years of old, who wonld gladly flee 
to such a refuge if it were provided. 
One stormy night a girl about 15 years 
of age, her dress torn and bedraggled 
with wet, asshe had fled through the 
Swamp, Came to the school and begged 
for admittance. The next day, upon 
inquiry, it. was found out that some 
time before her brothers, in removing to 
a distant village, has sold her to a native 
| as his second wife, and to be a slave to 
wait upon the first wife. Her treat- 
4 ment was so cruel that she concluded 
; to flee for refuge to the Mission, where 
she hada sister. Her master finding 
out where she was, came and threatened 
trouble, but his belligerent spirit cooled 
down when he learned that he was 
liable | to be imprisoned for bigamy. 
The girl was then subjected to a medical 
examination, when it was discovered 
that she could not be safely taken into | 
the school with the other girls; and as 
| there Was no suitable place where the 
teachers could shelter and care for her, | 
they were under the painful necessity 
of declining to receive her. When the 
girl learned that she could not be re- 
ceived, she threw up her arms and with 
a wild shriek of agony exclaimed: 
| ‘You teach my sister good and she will 
go to heaven. You send me away and 
I cannot go to heaven. I will be lost.” 
Consider for a moment the terrible 
condition of hese women and the delib- 


—~ a 


| 


ee ee 
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|| viding means to perpretuate it, 


| The father of Ex-judge McAllister pro- 


into a life she was making such desper-/ — ‘ 


Another girl of fourteen, when about. © 


‘unfit for circulation by our committee,” she 
added. 
‘eredited 2” 


‘frontier life,” said Mrs. Walker. 


|in our mission work, and it would never do to. 


| work done in the schools and churches, and tell 


ee 7 


erate action of Judge McAlliste 
Will the government take action? 


poses to take revenge on Mrs. Cleveland 
because Grover Cleveland did his duty. 


“HAVE GROWN. 
ALS SHOCKED PEOPLE, 


LASKA'S EVILS 
THEIR RECIT 


Even the Presbyterian Missions Consider 
Them Gutside Their Line of Work— 
Geod Peoplo Wondered that Mrs. Me- 
Farland Should Speak of Such Things— 
What Mrs. Voorhies and Mrs. Irving Say. 


y 


Mrs. Voorhies, whose. disclosure through the 
medium of Tum Wortp of the abuses to which 
the Alaskan Indians are subjected has aroused 
such widespread interest, believes that Congress 
‘Those espe- \j 


will investigate and lessen the evil. 
cially interested in mission work in Alaska are 
surprised to learn that a pamphlet describing | 
the terrible state of affairs in that Territory,and 
until recently published by the Presbyterian 

nissions, has been discontinued upon the ground 
that it might do harm by falling into the hands 
of the young, and besides was outside their line 
of work, inasmuch as it related to moral condi- 
tions and sanitary facts, 


Atamecting of the National Indian Rights 
Association lately convened in this city the 
President, Mrs. Amelia 8. Quintan. alluded in 
her address to the articles which have recently 
been published in Taz Worup presenting facts 
and statements touching the deplorable con- 
dition of the Alaskan women. 

Mrs. Quintan, said that THe Worzp picture 
of the moral degradation and consequent physi- 
cal woe of these poor natives is undoubtedly 
true, and she added that, while the recital of the 
horrible detads of the wrongs these women 
suffer at the hands of the lawless whites infest- 
ing that semi-savage region could not for ob- 
vious reason be made a subject of discourse at 
a public mecting, nevertheless it is a solemn 
duty of all honest, earnest American women to 
inform themselves on these points. ‘“‘If these 
evils are too dreadful to be known,” shé said, 
**they are too. dreadful to exist,andit is the 
business of American women to see that the 
matter is brought before those whose authority 
ean abolish such iniquity.” 

Mrs. Quintan then recommended to her audi- 
enee a pamphlet entitled '‘ Sisters to Sisters.” as 
an entirely well-authenticated story of the | 
wrongs of the miserable Aleutian women, and 
further said that the publication could be ob- | 
tained at: the headquarters of the Presbyterian | 
missions. fy, 

With the purpose of obtaining a copy of this 
publication a reporter called at the mission 
rooms, but was informed by the Secretary, Mrs. 
Walker, that the society no longer issues 
** Sisters to Sisters.” It had been stricken from 
their list of publications. ‘‘It was thought 


‘*Phen the statements it embodied were dis- 


' ‘*Oh, no; they were undoubtedly true. The 
‘conditions described are only too common to 
‘*T have lived 
‘along timein the territories myself, and have 
‘witnessed the deplorable consequences of the 
associations of white men and Indian women. 
4n some décree thesa.evijs arg inevitable,” . 
© “Will you tell’me why the book was sup-| 
pressed, then, if it gaye a faithful account of’ 
‘the state of things?” bi 
 “*You'see,” Mrs. Walker replied, ‘* We haye 
many young women and young girls interested 


allow such literature to fall into their hands, 
Our reports and periodicals give accounts of the 


us of the souls that are saved. This objectic 


, 
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Alady who was present during this conversa- | 
tion said. that two years ago when the mission 
teacher from Alaska, Mrs. McFarland, was in 
New_York she made an address before the ladies 
of Dr.  Hell’s.. congregation in’ which. she. 
gave a description similar, to. Mrs. | Voor-” 
hies’s account of the conditions in that region. | 
This lady added that after Dr. Hall Had intro. 
duced the lecturer, he said she had some things 
to say to ee epg which could <e wore ? 
expressed if there. were_only tagics mresent, ai 
£0 he would withdraw. Mrs. Mcfarlan es 
livered her address, and the factof such dis- | 
‘closures being made before an audience in which. 
there were young women and. girls had been | 
severely commented upon. Whether the dis- | 
closures were followed by any attempt by Mrs. | 
McFarland’s hearers to better this state of | 
things could not be learned. Q Xi 

Mrs. Theodore Irving, that active, earnest | 
friend of the red man, who is President of the | 
New York branch of the National Indian Asso- | 
tiation, said: **In my labors I am constantly | 


amet by this aversion to hearing disagreeable | - 


facts. Imyself am carey in sympathy with a 
policy which would shield the young and inno- 
cont minds from, an unnecessary knowledge of | 
the evil of the world, but I think it a grave error | 
of judginent for a missionary society to suppress 
a statement of facts. which ought to. be made. 
Jnown in the interest of reform, simply to pre- 
yent its falling into the hands of young people. 
There are certainly mothers in. Israel interested 
in those missions who would not neglect these 
tore if they were once broughtto their atten- | 
tion, *”: Ronee aay at Beis 
ea > x 


SENATORIAL CGOMMITTEBS—SOME OF 


THE SIGHTS: THEY SAW. - 
SiTKkA, Alaska, July 16.—Last Winter, during 


the session of Congress, a sensational letter, 


Was published in many of the newspapers of 
the States, giving what purported to be @ cir- 
cumstantial account of many outrages com- 
mitted by white miners and others in Alaska 
upen native or Indian women. Ths statements 
were so highly colored that the attention of the 
Senate was called to them, and that body took 
action by raising a special committee to visit 
Alaska and investigate and report concerning 
them. i i Pei 
Sunday afternoon the Albatross, the vessel 
belonging to. the United States. Fish Commis- | 
sion, which has been on duty on the Pacific 
Coast for a year, came into Sitka Harbor with 
this committee, consisting of Senator Dawes of 
Massachusetts, Obairman, and Senators Man- 
derson of Nebraska, Jones’ of Arkansas, 
and Stockbridge of Michigan, on board, 
accompanied by Mrs, Dawes, Mrs. Manderson, 
and Mrs, Jones. Sergeant at Arms Canaday of 
the Senate and Capt. P. Hy Ray, the Ju id- 
_Yoeate General of the Department of the P 
and who was somewhat acquainted 
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‘hers in Absa. 
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| Hditor New York World: «= 
“All you have published concert 

soci.u condition of the Indians in 
‘} greatly interests me. Iwas one 


ska. ft 
wh ; 4 aployed at good Wash 3] 

ed from such of aff the mines, aiid: sommpact Villages near by 
‘Phe committee found beyon the Albatross is due at Port Townsend on re- | tion. From what I saw 
| outrages which had been Turn on the 2oth, and that will terminate the 1°": PTAA UE Sa 


i andl | 
| lavish color in the Kerone investigation, 4) i: Ne then no doabt exists in my omit 
the bas ; ey j her statements are true, oD. visi 


|sehools and made a note of the 


Oli: 
} / (74 (Gr work being done hy Sheldon Jackson] 
as ba Sieve Ste SS..\an-Lothers. Mrs. McParland is a_ er 
Le re ( 


doe, doings mucn yoo, and shoud 
courazed and sustained by the 
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; ne ‘ and ood. Enclosed find my e¢ 
> s ivery Saturday be ae ie ee ee 
| Published Every § say ron for Mrs, McParland, and Thop* ¢ 
| hundred natives about the place, all of at jers Will sweil (he'siun. WON, Cone 


| Whom get a good, honest living by fishin TUNES ASKA TERRITORY CRE cake SS os ; mA Mp cca 
for the oanning company. I haye batara JUNEAU, ALASKA TERRITORY, | In the aboveretercice to the | 


me the quarterly report of the United States The Land of the Midnight Sun. work HerforiGd yi ak ee 
Comimisélonep there, a gentleman of the mis hest | : g | ish eve d a Ar: ne kson Mare 
character, who: represented a Pennsylyania + > » CONS ‘ghey |\Colerprovably allules to the sappr 
district in. the Forty-sixth Oongress, and who is zo WARD & SON ms TUBETh Er, oy ; . ei ies 


| how amember of the Territorial Schoo! Board, pee. j | sion of the sale of indian girls fo wh 
eet shows that for the quarter ending July 1 ri. HO WARD, - - Editor, f : 
nota single case was commenced before him ae ri " sus 
for any violation of law whatever, He is the B.C. OW AGtD, Busin 
only peace oilicer of any kind, except a Deputy» }}, 


| Marshal, along the 300 miles of coast. 
| When the committee reached Sitka it con- 


men. But has Mr. Jackson suppresses 
this hellish practice, or has he ever m 
any attempt to suppress it? He cer 


Gacied Ve investigation in aninformal way. |  - JUNEAU, JANUARY 12 ly bas not, and i! our inemory serves 
“ederal officers here were carefully and thor- 1 ; “a Moan »hever has nie aan ah: 
oughly examined, most of whom had ‘been in | eae Neher eee ae || right, le never bas made any iit 
the Territory for years and had had ample oppor- |j a intr sen a soe lanai a | suppress it. On the contrary this] ina 
| tunity to observe the conduct and morals of the | Since the election of Harrison to the.) "7"! : ‘ ’ 


ati FO1 i : 1) rhmonial auction tock still Stands as % 
| Aeaae in contact with the iuainie tev obem ott | presidency, and the consequent change | MONE eae MaKe i i : : . 
| r . 2 i ) 12Hit O 8 good Wark < a 
fee en etogataa eat aRe Cheney, | of party in power, even the far off Alas-| |" ee Cee a ve 3 ae aad 
, ; : OTR spa é : ; ye ar parethe Lndian giris his schools-have or 
of the large village at Sitka,:either for the bet-’|| kan missionary-is trolled with alittle bee | | ® i baeaticta =e ee ie 
ueated for ne other purpose than th 


ter or the worse, a8 the result of contact with || . : . : og eee 3 

‘the whites. Theré was practically no differ. || in his bonnet buzzing for official position. | ae i ia 
ence of opinion on this point. The general ||  Praclvotaennne ane vate = eT Cae OTOH Dar) (8, CO UCC Ce ae 
| Bamiolwaiod Wise that the Datives had been great || 20d it is highly amusing to watch the | | Sh 
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they found neat, dlean, comfortable cottages, | former'y of that school, who now 


Sle aa, - missionary control. Nol} 
|an nice and snugin the interior as many are. || (Mitery under missionary contr - 


: : ‘ : 3 : riithen: a bafter price en pi Lor Ss . 
Ay wektayed in mole Pegaition and surroundings: antics of these aspirants for offee and ||| B mY : b "i ediew we tae HERE fi 
she fact is that such a thing as an In- || ° 3 atl) Lbat ifrs) MeParland is a good and? n 
dian here under the influence of ‘liquor || read the “tales of wow’? and “outrages ||! : : : } ae nae A aii 
is seldom observed, The committee made aaa Sou tae ta ae yeti) f meawvoman we donot diaht, pubes vis eh 
‘& thorough inspection of all the native |} Upou Indian women in Alaskw’ that F toctliw dance Inable avail aie eee em 
houses. I do not think a single one was omitted. || they have flooded the eastern press“ with Wpere onan Oe en eee eno ie 
None of them was what might be called filthy, |) ~~ : y for ||| Duissionary work is ao failure, for th 
Many of them had the odor of salmon-smoking |/ in the endeavor to awaken sympathy for ||; 3 : ates : q 
about them, which 1s not as pleasant as that ot |}. ; eae hie sthe eeu Will find uunibers of boys and gir an 
a gentléman’s parlor, but in many instances || themselves in the Hast and bring the ae , 
{ 
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|spectable and orderly white man’s cottage in | duuit there ‘tales of woe” orizinated in eae tas Ol Sere = i 5 l bi r the 

| the States, ee 5 See . sheer | ne Mmedneated ines from. the rahe 

| In passing on at the windows of one of | the fertile brain of that arch schemer |! 

these houses the ladies of the party heard the , eo a PR aes hee BH lay Lpepher weiter siya: oi 

samullige chick of same Kind of househald maénin- |» heldon Jackson, Alaska’s edu ea eee SA ee 
ery, and, on locking through the window, saw | yo. who. instead of altending to his || Mel P iar Va 

“one of the dusky Women of thé Sitka tribe busy | @2°Nt Who, d ee ees i Rate att Ones 

,running asowing machine. The ladies entered | duties here, and putting forth a hand to be tine to ont, beat ee 

the house to make a closerinspection and found | ; Paks: ‘ magant| sree CUTTER TO COUNTRY g DESRT Ue SOR aM ye 

it a real modern civilized house, jsBppress the outrages upon Anan] tae Ai the people tu becom» else 

_ Among the most interesting places visited pomen”? thatitis claimed are of such) | faritiswell> * 3 “0 1ar the -reve ‘ 
was the house of Annahootz, the octogenarian | WO?!" thatitis claimed are 2 rey ued 2 Pee ee Sikes oe : 

chief of the Sitka tripe, His house is in the cen- |) frejnent Securrence, nust Canteolt Ou LNCAP Das Geen Peres Ue OEE a 

tre of the yillage, and faces the beach on the | ‘ Mis Rey (en | donbie daty al taut: noble yar 

| west. It is BECO piste by itself, outofline | several months’ trip to Washington in) isstonaries and feachersein AL 

| with the front of the village, as it extends along || _. |, BF OAR 9 Yeti sca So GS a 3 Dc eatrebotancagreaes yea hn ED 

the beach. The house is about fifty feot square, || "C2" h of further official PE OR 3O% SNe | Xow det it rise aid give thém the , 
be Saree ett deal iy ahr igen tys one large seli, anid to use his influence while there | peert of their owns laws ’ d 

/ room, 6 two sides partitions run so ‘ Veer SOT awe $1) iad OPEN LAST ie in Ro “ 
‘that rooms resembling ihe cabins of a tin the behalf of the appointment of broth- |. 8 tals for their ition: uty and it will ae ‘ 

_ steamship, oft the\saloon, are formed. These e i eet oa Rtas SLAP Oe, | rewarded by a far greater progress a 
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apartments of thefamily, which consists of so Pabidy Sit aprines ry teepeneaal ply Contin: (OMNES cs tae fey PTGS a 4 
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sure all possible Pri aay in fact, this isone || hruig the ierritory under maiussiouery | [since the purchase. ra 
of the most notable characteristics of the |~ © “ 


The anions,of ail this is clearly seen 


structure of their houses, as found by the com- || eiirel, the real state of affairs in 


mittee, and evinced a desire for privacy thatis || ., 3.4... Vecapeer hie niece Fayed earth eee OY 'Teave the territory in. 
often absent irom the homes and abodes of || Ska have been somewhat overdrawn liters the above. AVE, 19 Sern eae 
white men and women. and altogetlier misrepresented, and tho {jth 

Annahootz is now totally blind, and 1s on a ||. he el BEC ieee , : 


ands of fhe missionaries; give them 
| sickbed athe ie he will nator peas rise. || blame in allowing the hellish practics nos jy all the official positions that trey 
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pert such matters, pen others, \ fn all 


betrayal, and when on the yerge of punish- |) hardshipsin tie wilds of Adaska, the| | but he, Mr. jackson was pewor 


ment for his misdeeds succeeded in secur- 


of his people. He was the instigator of all epwolished. statements the misvion-/ | Jackson sneeringly ilormioud us that “a 
| the murders that ocourred in this part. of the puplshed “sfateme) ee SA Ree rer Repeat oes | 
| Alaska tor many years, though shrewd enough || jyjos Polse as martyrs, enduring untold | would bave notiine te see hy tee } 
| to conceal his own part in them and preyent | i 


vite arab aeeetaay Vr AEDES, Pat a Eee 12 ‘itizens of | | the throne. 
ing @ condonement for the sake of ultimate Re respectable taw-abiling citizens of |)! 


peace. He had thirteen wives, often thre |) te terrjlory, cast here amons savage| | There is, unfortunate! 4 nt 
or tour at the same time, before polygamy Fee Peat \ lelash between the off Sunde aise 
was | entirely suppressed among these | itiies of indiats on the one hand, and! | clash betwee @ ol (Se 


people, bub isnow forced to content hiniselt | | sionaries, and the forime:, ovine strung: 

llerinflaence in high piaces, cet their P 
steal an bouliage women, npon the other | views and representations accepted to 
| ibe exclusion of the statements of the 


Dritishowloate inen, withthe dustinct to 
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latter, which oftentimes embody facts 
which ought to he made known and yet_ 
|| are suppressed.—N. Y. World. | 
|. Phe officials outside of the educational 
“burean, in Alaska, have nothing to do- 
| with the school affairs here or the condi- 
tion of the natives, and should they re- 
fi matters, they would be med- 
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whites here, for they are - Bick as cd tis avomien.- * 


“At that. ‘Fourth of July 
1i tuck my place on the plattorm 1 


j0d-leoking women before me. 
nali-Lreeds oceupied the front seats aad 
dine darker hued sisters were ranged in 
\the rear. The Aleut women are rather 


eet and attractive faces. 10 was really 
TF compelled to pay them compliments isi 
Pr} my address, end most of them sed 
“\snffviently to understand the oy: 
lish language to comprehend what Isaid. 


ney 


& generally. is intelligible toa woman what- 
ever be the tongue in which it is fram- 


t or of this article was present | 
asion of that celebration, 
our memory serves usrigh! not a] 
seat in the front row was occupied by a] 
hali-breed woman, but by the 
‘ble white» ladies - of both 
: mutes tsland, | white 
pe of the United states, and, 
bie as any in the land. For Mr. 
‘tostyle them as. half-brecds is an 
these same beautiful women. wiil 
| forget, an should the 
 \again visit this place it would serve 
| Figotshoukithese ja:ties take him in 
hand and: give hin a Dey merited 
| chastising ora Oat of tar an! feathers, 
x an example that hencelorward they 
are not to be insulted by every 


respecta- : 
Juneau and 
ladies from all 
too, as 
Coler 
insult 


never 


him 


gaping 


tourist who spends aiew hours in this 
Berta But whether sir. Coler is sincere 
n his remarks, or it is just 1 steetch 
S iMweinati mn for convenience sake, 
eformer wase it shuws just abont how 
ach wt learns trom a few honrs’ 

Le bere. and ithe later what exigver- 
| jons are being written, 

NM W ’,o0 behalf of the future welfare of 
fal uska, ure glad to see Congress take 
Psuate decisive steps and order an investi- 
gation of agfuirsin Alaska. 
Y Way to do. it would be to seni, good 
mei 4) here to investigate, andoomerke wa 


of 


TT 


our 


But the prop- 


i 

he biased report. This com nittee could 
ot fail to see thauta change should be 
auade in the management of onr educa- 


Uoual affairs and a more competent man 
placetat the head, aman who will not 
deave behind him asa monument to 
WORK a prachice 


his 
among native parents. of 
selling their danghters to white men,and 
duace hulls filled with prostitute ‘school 
ails’ and tin born gainbler 
ANS? 


“school 


an one ineilent of many that vould be 
4 ‘hate, Lok “yg00 t Work”? that has 
é een wecomplished among the natives we 
[ w ill relate one of our own personal obser- 
vation that happened just a iew night 
t20.° Hearing that a big potiach and 
dance was tider way in the Auk ‘village | 
just above town, we went to witness it. 
Arrived there we found the dance in full 
‘ast. lor wildness, the scene beggars 
“descrip: ‘tion, and certainly did not show 


the least signs or effect of Christian te: 
ing. 


the 


ich- | 
Taking a prominent part in the’ 
wild orgies were both Boss and girls 
jrom our 
00, a V 
Indias 


molasses, | 
freely, was 
: sgered 


was requested tc make a BpeEe he ani ‘tog 
ect : 


ty astonished at the array ot” 


The. 


smali of stature, with delicate hands and ; 
)butnow a most notorious ‘schol girl.” 


However, the language oi vomplituvat ¢18¢ suder the sun bat the mineral it 


i te0 


defamer ever | | 


| coast tribes. 


ng us any 
-parinent for The child 
nea‘ ly dressed and talked Mngiiah quite 
iinently, and we recognized her asa for- 
ner scholar In one of our mission schools 


jes j 


strictly speaking, Alaska is a mineral 
country, and four-filths ofits vast area of 
690,000 square miles is fit for 
contains. As such it will be left to the 
inifier and prospector to° open 
It is this.class of people who are the 
pioneers of the whole west, and who 
will be the pioneers of Alaska, | 
thercfore, ne impediments should be | 
thrown in their way, but congress | 
should regulate the government of | 
Alaska to help them in every man-| 
ner possible. Give the territory the 
legislation thacit now sorely stands 
inneed of, and select its oflicers 


nothing || 


up | 


Sava ( 


so | | 


there for the charade of Mrs. Voonnues, 
positively denied by the Juneau city ney 
‘papers? The Free Press says that no such 
. condition of affairs has existed “ within th 
* : x ot 
‘knowledge of the oldest inhabitant.” T 
Mining Record appeals to the missionaries 
to refute Mrs. VooRHHES'’S “ libel on Alaska’s _ 
moral status :” ; 
“The missiunaries in Alaska, who have done noble 
work, will scarcely feel flattered that an outsider like 
Mrs. Vooruuus should constitute herself a committee of | 
| one to usurp the prerogatives belenging tothem. The 
churches which they represent would look to them for 
a report of such an interference with their missionary |. 
labor asthe seizure of Indian children. From our ac- 
quaintance with a number of the missionaries in this 
field, and a knowledge of their stamina and ability, we 
do not hesitate to say that they require no one not en- 
gaged in their good work to take up the cudgel in their 
defence, Whenever the state of immorality represent- 
ed by Mrs. Voornxrs comes into vogue in this district 
the public will hear of it through the missionaries,” 


Now, as a matter of fact, the missionaries 
in Alaska, who are the best possible wit- 
nesses, have been reporting for years the | 
shameful degradation and prostitution of 


from the ranks of western men, 
whose life has veen madentical | 
with tbe opening up of new. territor- 
}eral resources. és 
The ‘Immorality of the Alaska Indians. 


There has come to us a copy of the Juneau 
City Mining Record of Dec..6, containing a 


ies and the development of the a 


general denial of the stories about the gross | 
| immorality of the Indian women of Alaska 


in their relations with the white miners, 
trappers, and other settlers in the Territory. 


These charges, as made in shocking detail 
‘by Mrs. E. B. VoorHEEs and widely cir- } 
culated by the Associated Press, haye at- 


tracted much attention throughout the coun- 
pail The Mining Record declares that they 

e “bitter, sensational, and untruthful;” 
ae it goes on to say: 

“Mrs. Voonnzns talks in a hysterical strain of the 
‘awful state of affairs existing in Alaska’ in this ‘ad- 
vanced, refined nineteenth century.’ Her statements 
that the ‘rough miners, hunters, and trappers’ spend 


) their time debauching Indian parents and ‘bearing off’ 


the maidens ‘shrieking with terror’ have the true ring 
of the dime novel expressions. To put it plain, these 
statements belong in the category of sheer balderdash.” 

The other newspaper of Juneau, the Free 
Press, also declares that the statements of 


Mrs. YooruHsEs in regard to the abuse of | 


native women and girls in Alaska are ‘ab- 
solutely false in every particular:’’ 


“The civilized people in the wilds of Alaska are as re. | 
fined and advanced as all good citizens of the United | 
| States shonld be, and none of the horrible acts attrib- | 
uted to them have occurred within the knowledge of | 
the oldest inhabitant. The so-called lowest animal | ~ 


passions of the miners do not, as a rule, show them- 
selves here, as they are naturally subdued by hard 
work and the want of leisure to indulge inthem,. The 


same argument applies tothe low animal passions of i 


hunters and trappers, who find no time for hunting and 
trapping Indians.” 

We observe that very many of our con- 
temporaries, in discussing this subject, con- 
fuse it with the somewhat similar charges 
against the agents of the Alaska Commercial 
Company, now being investigated by Mr. 
Dunn’s Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Mrs. VooRHEEs’s statement con- 
¢erns the Thlinkets, the Indians of the Sitka 
archipelago. The Aleuts are not Indians, 
and the seal islands are more than fifteen 
hundred miles away from the region visited 
by Mrs. VOORHEES. ‘The Aleuts area race dis- 
tinct from the coa: Indians, and their superi- 
ors in many if 


all respects, Mr, HuNRY 


these same Indian women. As long ago as 
January, 1879, the Rocky Mountain Presby- 

terian of Denver, the Western organ of the 

Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, was 

treating the subject with a plainness of lan- 

guage and a fervor of appeal which left no 

room for misunderstanding. - We quote from 

the testimony of that journal: 


“ Alaska girls are sold by theirown mothers! spared 
in infancy, the lesson of inferiority is early pressed inte 
their lives. While mere babes they are sometimes given | 
away, or betrothed to their future husbands, And when 
they arrive at the age of twelve or fourteen years 
among the Tinneh, the Thlinkets, and others, they are 
often offered for sale. For afew blankets a mother will 
sell her own daughter, for base purposes, for a week, a 
month, or for life,, Since the introduction of a little light 
| at the mission stations, some of the school girls, haying 
been thussold by thelr mothers, have clung to the lady 
teacher, imploring her to save them.” 


‘And again from the same authority: Pe 


“Polygamy, with all its attendant evils, is common 
among the Kaviaks. These wives are offen sisters. Some- 
times a man’s own mother or daughter is among his wives: 
If a man’s wife bears him only daughiers, he continues 
to take other wives until he has sons. One of the Nasse 
chiefs is said to have had forty wives. After marriage 
they are practically slaves of their husbands. Their 
persons are at the disposal of visitors or travellers, 
| guests of theiz husbands, iaae ie are sometimes in aguthe 
vara iy 

“ern Alaska sent to the mines, while the e husband 
idleness at home on the wages of their amoral 
Sometimes they are traded off by the husband for BONS 
thing he may desire.” 


And again: 

“Mothers offering to sell, to the highest bidder, their 
daughters to lives of shame is a common sight in some 
of the villages of Alaska.” 


- Mrs. MoFARLAND, a devoted worker among’ 
| the Indian children at and near Fort bia 
| gel, wrote as follows: 
“I am exceedingly anxious to see the Home started. 
j There are six young girls that I ought to take right 
C away, asthe miners are coming into town for the win- 
ter. Itremble for those poor children, lest it should be 
_too late to save them. é 
“There are several girls here now that will be lost if I 

do not take them at once. Of course there are a great 
many more, but these I feel particularly interested in be- 
cause they have been in school and have made eonsider- 
able progréss. Being pretty and smart, they are just the 
" onesithe white men will try and get possession of, 
_ “Mrs. Dickinson has just been in with a woman, who 

is the mother of one of my school girls, a pretty girl of 
18. She was about to start up the river with the child to 
| make money to buy ‘muck-amuck’ for the winter. 
The woman 4s determined to go herself, but after. con- 

siderable persuasion consented to leave the girl with me. 


“ne little girl of 14 was about to be taken Aula 
O 


| gee about it. Seated on arock ina pouri 
| an hour and a half expostulating with the i 
' Finally she promised not to take the little gir ud But 


pears to us that these statements, 
Proceeding from the disinterested and truth- 
ful missionaries of the Presbyterian Board, 


from the Juneau Oity Mining Record, The 
evidence is conclusive. The testimony of all 
competent observers of life in Alaska agrees 
as to the fact that the Indians of the north- 
west coast have no idea of virtue or chastity. 
Not a word or signin their language or ac- 
tions signifies any such idea. One of the 
best living authorities on Alaska writes to 
us as follows: . 


“What she [Mra, Vooruens] relates has been the cus- 
tom ever since 1865. I¢ is nothing new. The Indian 
men always have sold their wives and daughters, and I 
Presume they always will; but, however, they are not 
aware of being ‘outraged? unless the miner or Sailor, 
soldier or trapper, fails to make the specified payment; 
then a great fuss is always made. How are we going to 
stop it, if the Indians Meet these brutal specimens of 
our Own race more than half way %” ie 

The question is a difficult one; but it does 
not help the golution to disguise the true 
| State of affairs on the frontier of American 
| civilization, or to attempt to represent the 
Hades character of the Alaska Indians as 
better or worse than it really is, These 
Deople are the nation’s wards, 

} a Sera woe hg 


ALASKANS ARE ANGRY. 


| | They Claim that the Alleged Abuses There 
Were Invented by Office-Seekors. 


[SPECIAL TO THE WORLD. } | 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 7.—Judge Louis. | 
| Williams, United States Commissionerat Juneau 
City, Alaska, the scene of the alleged horrible 
abuse of the Indian girls and women, arrived in 
this city this afternoon. He was seen by a 
WoELD representative and asked for a statement 

of the facts. He said: } 

** There is not a word of truth in the story of | 
Mrs. Voorhees or Col. Coler. In my official ca- 


acity Ihave yet to hear of a single outrage on 
ndians or women. ladmit that the marriage 
| laws among the natives are bad, and the Indians 
get their wives by purchase and white men may 
have purchased Indian wives, but they are 
wives just the same. I tell you the people -are 
red-hot at Juneau. I-was'Chairman of a meet- 
ing the night before I came away, called by two 
of the leading citizens of the place. Goy. 
Swineford was phone and made a speech in 
which he sai that» the holding back 
of the reports of the missionaries of 
Alaska for fifteen. months, refiecting on 
the people of Alaska and their morals, 
was  preconcerted plan for the purpose 
of influencing the incoming Administration to 
appoint to official position those intimately con. 
nected with the mission. A Committee on Reso- 
lutions was appointed and they drafted about 
the strongest set of resolutions I have ever seen. 
“I have a complete report of the meeting 
here, and Iam going to take it on to. Washing- 
ton. It will make pretty spicy reading. The 
resolutions were six in number, and full of 
aska yigor.. They denounce such reports as 
false, scandalous, libellous,a prostitution of the 
press by articles which were the offspring of an 
imaginative mind. The resolutions challenge 
investigation and deny the charges in toto.” 
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RENEWED CHARGES OF CRIME IN ALASKA, } 
Port Townsend, W: %., Feb. 1.—Tho steamey || 
h lotterg 
“The Juneau Free Press” reiterated): 
| the stories of outrages on Indian women, and says that: 
ghters and sisterg to white. 


| Aucon has just arrived from Aalaskan ports wit 
| and newspapers, 


Indians will sell their dau 
men for from $5 to $50. 


Mow Oe 155 5. 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS POWERLESS TO” 
PUNISH THE OFFENDERS, ~ ‘ei 


They Can Do Nothing Except by Permission 
of the Seal Compa, y—Lieut, Hamlet Sa s 
“Phe Sun’s Account was ‘True—Congress 
May be Called Upon to Investigate, 
Boston, Dec. 5.—Lieut. 0.0, Hamlet of the 

| United States Life Saving Service was found by. 
tia correspondent this afternoon in his 
office at the top of the Post Office buil ing. 
Lieut. Hamlet was stationed at the Aleutian. 
‘| Islands, off the coast of Alaska, during 4 eo 
of 1836 and 1887, and was in a position 


BS an ea a on a a 


7: 
eran 


to know something of the condition of affaf 
‘in that Territory, as described in yesterday's. 
‘Sun. He read the. story carefully, and sai 
‘veplytoawinauiry: 

‘ o" Phad ‘ 
but I did 


eard of trouble there las 
@ anything out of the y 
; ac 1D 


y 


bear directly on the passage quoted above | 


affairs on thosvisland 


| Harrvorp, Dee, 5. 
L. Stone of the Asylum 


He es | in this city has spent te 
|} to do anything. |: Z 
conditions,” Ae & 
‘‘What were thé stories you heard?) 
“Oh, the same as are mentioned in Tam Sun 
nD I heard that one 
of the company’s agents had ordered a Rus- 
sian to bring his wife to the agency. NowT’ve 
|| this to say about that: Jf it is true, there is 
no reason why the man cannot be picked out. 
There are in each of those settlements only a 
limited number of white men. There are two 
Government agents, the agent of the company, 
the sub-agent, the bookkeeper, the carpenter, 
andthe school teather. They are the only 
white men in th 
though the’ perpetrator of any su 
could be brought to. justice. 
the revenue cutter 


Men get desperate under those, 


Alaska, Mi Fowler said 
THE Sun's exposure of 
would not say that i 

corrupted, by the agen 
‘mercial Company, for that 


only not so mu 


6 place, and it does seem as 
The Captain of 
has the power to summon 
|| witnesses. establish a court of inquiry, and re- 
company’s employees from 

y criminal act, 


aes a any Jof the: 
he island in’ caso o : 
such power it seems odd that official 
has not been taken. 


is the duty of the Goy- 
any misdemeanor to 


twocourses. He 
for. there isno lockups If th 
would have to act as jaile: 
sentence oxecuted, and on 
be Judge, jury, * prosecuting” 
Sheritt.” All that he can do Bit 
nal or ‘threaten to send him awa 
island, a terrible punishment i 

| Alentians. ‘ Beara fs 
"Then what happens? Whe agent i 
responsible to the 
by the time tbe case and sentence hav 
reported and looked over, time has 
offenée seem not worth bothering w 

rally the: natives see that the agen 
figurehead, and his sentences amoint to: 
| ing, and the présence of the agent isa 
far as upholding law is concerned,’ 


trol of the island 
rian Nomina i 


| ality, yes.. The Govern- 
-ment has two. menon 


‘h island, but they are 
ompany for their board 


Q 


dependent upon the ¢ 5 5 
|| and house, All’'the property on the islands is 
“owned by the ‘company. 


|,agent gets $10. per.day,and his assistant gets 
|| $8 per day. They board with the company’s 
rnment agent makes him- 
board costs nothing. I’ve 
ere the Government agent 
a cent frem one year’s end 
That is what might be called.a | 
Of course, that is only 
from the company’s || 
r these circumstances the 
agent nuturally tries to make himself agres- 
bl th Herta knows ;. well. 


If the Coxe 
self agreeable his 
known instances wh 
did not’ haye to pay 
to the other. 
soft snap fort 


‘standpoint. Unde 


The company 
| food and can charge its own. Li 
| no boarding house competition. The prico for 
board may be $7 a week, 
Then, too, the company ¢an compel a ‘man to 
jive in miserable quarter 
) against him. I know one case where that was 
| done, A man who had been employed by the 
company as.carpenter was a 
Government, 


control of all the 


own prices, There is: But you can see the immense 


, places in the hands of men grow 
indifferent to all the rules of eivilize 
Aleuts live on seal meat and eggs 
eels but all the delicacies to 

| ei 

| Commercial Company, and are to. 
at its ‘stores, APES 


or it may be $20. 
s if they havea grudge 


prointed Deputy 
and, being acon- 


| Marshal by. the é r 
ious man, he found fault with. certain 


n, be found dly correc 1 essenti 
things done bythe. company. What: was the |’ doubte ¥ correct in all’e sential 
result?» The man was. boycotted, and when I 
| left he was occupying a. hut on one end of the 
sland. That'was because he bucked 
|| the company. It doesn’t 
What is the attitude-o 
|| the-natives??..- 
|. The native 
they don’t find 


yr ue 


the company toward 


| revelations on the subjeat of the 


vestizgating committeo, 
the preliminary steps to-d 
lution looking to an investigation 
probably be followed up by anoth 
tion, as soon as it is le 
there is any information on the 
on file in the. Intetior | Des 
Senator Dawes stated in 


, anything to boast 
of people don’t look 
ered obligation ag’ 
bout their morals 


Sr AEENOES 


ALG, ABUSES IN, ALASIA. 


f living, and are 


published aceoun.:s of these outr: 
but he means to find out, IF o 
the Interior shall report that no. 
upon the social crimes in Alaska h ve 
the atténtion of the department, 

nishes the Senate with the facts, 


will undoubtedly be presented: p 
the appointment of a special comm 
vestigate the charges made by THE Sux 
respondents, Hine 


tile within doors, 
lng outside. The 
ents are around, 
ould surrender | 


utside consid- 


hativesarein- § | posted upon the status of affairs in 


know anything whatever as to ; 
moral, or legal condition, But one o 
ators, for instance, have ever visited the 9 
tory, and then they saw nothing that ¢ 
correspond strictly with law and. or Cr. 
| ator Dolph of Oregon, whose State is a 
neighbor of Alaska. made a trip to tha. 


Nor is at the bot- 
had my say I 


that some of 
ng men. When 
munit all sorts of 

uthority, who is 
he Government 
ig men, and they 
, other men who 
rovernment is weak, 


women and general 
| true, he was ‘inclined 
‘the published stories were 
-bolitical effect. He did, not 


Pp 

ae of 

8 Wi! 

mnake a great difference with t 


An Alaskan Agent § 
is Undoubtedly 


at We 
f th 


3.0 


brutality thatr ak 


Treasury Depar 


“Is it true that the company’s stores: 


; means of entrapping the Indian wo: 


“Well, T woul 


d rather not be quote 


er St. Paul or St. George are bri ant by 


can say that Tam Sun’s pocount. 


arbi 


THE ourRAGgES, IN Ew | 


ow 


— 
Preliminary Steps Toward an 


WasHINGToN, D. CG, Dec. 5.—THE 


crimes committed upon India 
white outlaws in Alaska, and the 2 
crime and terror that now exists there 
likely to be looked into by a Congressions 

Senator Dawe 
ay by offeri 


4 


ts. | 


Very few public men in Washing 


_— 


erritory in 1885. To Tan Sun correspon 
e Senator said to-day that while d 
ing whether. 


AGL AS KAS 


AND RELIGIOUS NEEDS, 


Will be the subject of an interesting address by SHELDON 
JACKSON, D. D., 
afternoon service in Center (Congregational) Church on Temple 


Street, Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D., Pastor. 


No collection. 


You and your family are particularly invited to be present. 


LIST OF ALASKA VIEWS 


BOUDOIR SIZE, 5x8 in. 


1—Sitka and Mt. Edgecombe. 
2—Greek Church, front view, Sitka. 
8—Greek Church, interior, Sitka, 
4—Indian River Road, Sitka. 
5—Custom House, Castle and Barracks, Sitka. 
6—Lincoln Street, west, Sitka. 
7—Salute, July 4, 1886, Sitka. 
8—Russian Block House, Sitka. 
9—Sitka Harbor. 

10—Upper Bridge, Indian River. 

11—Lincoln Street (winter), Sitka, 

12—Lower Bridge, Indian River, Sitka. 

14—Indian River (winter). 

15—" Pinta Picnic,” Sitka 

17 and 243—Sitka, from Castle. 

18—Lincoln Street, east, Sitka. 

19—Indian Town, Sitka. 

20—Greek Church (side view), Sitka. 

21—Mt. Edgecombe. 

23—Indian Training School, Sitka. 

21—Main Street, Ft. Wrangle. 

25—School House at Howkan, 

°—Residence of Missionary at Howkan. 

28 —Lower Bridge, Indian River (winter). 


380—Group of Boys and Girls, Training School, Fort 


Wrangle, 
81—Group of Boys, Training School, Ft. Wrangle, 
82 -Killisnoo Wharf, Loading Oil. 
33—Howkan and Totems. 
34—Thlingit Carvings in Wood, Sitka, 
35—Native Log House, Killisnoo. 
36—Sitka Harbor, from Castle. 
~ 38—Carvings in Stone, Sitka. 
89—Thlingit Carvings in Bone, Sitka. 


40—Favorite Bay, ‘‘ Home of the Herring,” Killisnoo. 


41—Sawmill, Chigan. 
42—Klawack Harbor. 
44—Killisnoo. 
45—Cremation Chief’s Wife, Killisnoo. 
46—The Inland Sea (Yes Bay), Alaska. 
47—Steamer Ancon in Yes Bay. 
48—Steamer Ancon Loading Coal, Nanaimo, B. ©, 
49—Dry Dock, Esquimault, B. C, 
50—Basketmakers, Sitka, 
51- Skoot-kali’s Totem, Howkan. 
52—Wolf Totem, Ft. Wrangle. 
53—Unknown Totem, Ft. Wrangle. 
54—'Salmon Berries for Sale,” Sitka. 
56—Alaska Game, Killisnoo. 
57—Twin Totems, Howkan. 
60-—Old Totems, Tchequan, Alaska. 
62—Residence of Russian Clergy, Sitka. 
64—Port Townsend, W. T. 
65 —-Esquimault Harbor, B. C. 
67—San Diezo and Lama, sealers, Sitka. 
68—Wellington Coal Mine, No. 5, Nanaimo B.C. 
70—The Inland Sea (Noba Bay). Alaska. 
74—Group of Indian Boys, Howkan. 
75—Sitka Bay, from Training School, 
16—Religious Procession, Greco-Russian. Sitka. 
77—Pablic School No. 2 and Native Pupils Sitka. 
78—Religious Procession, Greco. Russian, Sitka. 
79—Sitka, from the Sea (north). 
83—Indian Graves, Sitka. 
85—Saginaro Jake, Killisnoo, 
4 inaco Jake, Killisnoo, 
$2—Killisnon, from Wharf, 2 
93—Oil Works, third fluor, Killisnoo, 


\ 


LIST OF ALASKA VIEW 


BOUDOIR SIZE, 5x8 in. 


94—Engine Room, Oil Works, Killisnoo, 
95—Wharf, Killisnoo. 
93— Oil Works, second floor, Killisnoo, 
100—U. 8. R. C. Corwin, Sitka. 
101—P. C. 8. 8, Co.’s Steamer Ancon. 
102—U. 8S. Steamer Pinta, Sitka, July 4, 1866. 
105—Indian Training School, Sitka. 
111—Public School No.1 (scholars), Sitka. 
115—Islands in Sitka Harbor. 
120—Sawmill, Chigan, Alaska. 
121—Chigan, Alaska. 
122—Junean, Alaska. 
123-— Juneau, Alaska, and Harbor. 
124—Treadwell Mill, Douglass Island. - 
125—Mountains, Sitka Bay. 
126—Sitka, from the Sea (winter.) 
127—Sitka, from the Sea (west). 
202—Killisnoo Wharf, Killisnoo. 
203—Revenue Cutter ‘* Rush,” Sitka. 
205—-Revenue Cutter ‘* Rush,” Sitka. 
208—Group. Greco-Russian School, Sitka. 
209—Scene in Indian Town, Sitka. 
211—Saginaco Jake. 
212—Old Totem Poles, Tchequan. 
213—Steamer Favorite, Killisnoo. 
214—Hootz Inlet, Killisnoo. 
217- -School House No. 1, Sitka. 
219-—-Saginaro Jake. 
220—Saginaro Jake. 
222—Indian River Canyon. from ‘‘ Pinta” Naso s 
224—Mt. Vostovia, from *' Pinta”’ Anchorage, 
228—Sitka Indian Training School, Group No. 1, 
230—Sitka Indian Training School, Group No. 2, 
231--Sitka Indian Training School, Wedding. 
232—Sitka Indian Training School, Carpenter Shop. 
233—Dancing on the Green, Sitka. ; 
231—Indian Chiefs in Native Dress, Sitka. | 
235--Picnic Group, ‘‘ Pinta’’ Picnic. 
236—Sitka Indian Training School, from Bay. 
237—Sawmill, Howkan. 
288-—-Carved Thlingit Boxes, Sitka. 


240—Steamer Ancon (instantaneous), Sitka. PRAT fey 


241—Ancon at Sitka. 

242—U. §. 8. Pinta at Sitka. 

244--An Alaska Forest. 

245—Donglass Island. 

247—Juneau, Alaska. 

248—Barsnoff Dramatic Association, Sitka. 
249—-Baranoff Dramatic Association, Sitka, 
250—Lient. Schwatka’s St. Elias Expedition. 


255—Madonna in Greek Charch, Sitka. 
2vh9-—-U. 8. Marine Corps, Sitka. 
253—Baranoff. 

264--Shelikoff. 


(STEREOSCOPIC SIZE.) 


80—Howkan, Alaska. 

81—T win Totems, Howkan 
251—Mountains, Silver Bay, ‘Alaska, 
258--Indian River Koad. 
256—Scene on Indian River. 
257—Scene on Lincoln Street (east), Sitka. 


EDWARD Dx GROFF, Sitka, Alaska. a4 


Bondoir size per dozen, $4.50; unmounted, $4. 
TOWNE, PHoToaRaPuER, Agent, Portland. Oregon. 


s “Bromide Photographs” from any of these si 
||) 18x22 inches, can 4 


be had at any time. 


Superintendent of Missions in Alaska, at the 


Lit. It applies to savages’ and. to such 


oe iu fashionable life. 


ITS EXTENT, RESOURCE, CLIMATE, POPULATION, EDUCATIONAL 


The lechly sitions | 


PHURSDAY.......005...... 054, MARCH 13, 1890 


THE MORALS OF ALASRA. $e 


Probably the wickedness of Alaska is 
not exaggerated in the special dispatches. 
There is only this, however, to Say about 


white men asare meaner than savages be- 
cause they have some of the vices of eiv- 
ilization added to altogether brutal in- 
stincts. The same story coming “from | 
the interior of Africa would not astonish 
people. It should. not coming from — 
Alaska, for the grade of civilization is as}. 
high in one place as in the other. THC: 
drunken official should not astonish peo- 
ple, for such places are given to pay off 
impecunious political bummers who are 
given money enough to go to Washing- 
ton to ask for places, and not enough to. 
return, and so they become the barnacles 
of a party, and such an eyesore that they, 
obtain places simply that they may 
be removed ,from before people to) 
whom their presence is @ constant 
irritation. But the masses of the say- 
ages have had no contact with the white 
race except with the sailors that come in 
‘from the sea and the trappefs on the 
_ shore, and neither of these are caleulated 
to improve the morals even of savages. 
Asarnie the man who will bury him- 
self alive and pass his lifein hunting and 
trapping in those northern wildernesses 
is just the sort of man to become a Squaw- 
man. .Then the matrimonial arrange- 
ments up there are yery similar to ‘those 
It is frequently a 
matter. of barter and sale, only in Ali aska| 
it is straight business and the deceptions | 
of fashionable life are not resorted to. 


|| In neither case. are the nerves. or the | 


original instincts, of the high contracting 
parties very. seriously shoc ked. There | 
should be a commission of about five | 
practical men sent there to frame a sim- 1 


ple code and see hae was enforced. 
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A OENSUS OF THE RUSSIAN AND ALEUT POPULATION IN THE VILLAGES ALONG THE SOUTHERN 


These people, by the terms of Article 3 of the treaty of 1867 between Russia and the United States, 
are citizens, and are entitled “to all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United 


SCHOOL POPULATION OF SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA. 


+> 


Coast OF ALASKA, FROM KADIAK WESTWARD TO THE END 
OF THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


oi 


States.” 


This Census does not include all the citizens of Alaska, but only those i 
1886 by Sheldon Jackson, U. S. General Agent of Education in Alaska. 
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n the section visited during | 


| 


MInors, | 
Pept Unper 21. | Toran || LoTay || Tora | 
NAME OF VILLAGE. Sa Aare! CurLp- || Popu- | 
Men. |Women.) Boys. | Girls. || | REN} AT 
PA fo orig eine are eer ee Re ee Slur oe ey es 101 74 || 81 65 | 175 || 146 321 | 
PATEL kas aes eee orate eee ee Se ee 31 26 || 31 17 57 | 48 105 
IA Waban oe oo eo eee bee SO a ek ee 25 18 || 19 17 48 | 36 79 
ING tate Sec ee es er ee SE ere oS See 81 90 || 16 vARSi| AWA 4] | 212 | 
IA Gig tyson e: ene ee ee SPE oe. eee Seen as 4] 51 | 27 34 | 92 61 153 
BA ye ba A 0 Ki tee ees ere ee oe Uo eet Sele Deen aes | 2 9 || 4 3 13 | 7 20. 
Avakhatalikem=co-s set ose c ose ee ene een ae Seon | 57 42 || 39 33 | 99 | 02 171} 
Balicovskcy See ee ee ene ee eee oe ee ee 57 5d | 42 49 | 112i 91 203 
Bova tsiae 22 een epee Ope ants tr ne eet we eC aae a. Nemes | 25 21 || 19 16 | 46 | 35 | 81 
(ern OIC y te eee a ee eg eee re | 20 13 |] 11 29 | 33 40 | 73 
Donelass and Kokskouete eee ee ee Ae oe eer eee 23 17 16 20 || 40 | 36 76 
Kad alo aoe ae is So a Se Oe ee ee 100 80 75 68 | 180 | 143 823 | 
Kiyo ie ee ew ee 27 32 || 27 18 59 45 | 104. 
LOE Ey cieaet lps US A ee I pp ie AE Ls Spel tes eee tee 58 53 | 62 56 111 118 | 229 
Katmai. 2-252 Sore aye 8 to ody ee een Le 49 33 || 39 32 | 82 || 71 153 
Kilda seo eee SO cet ee Fa eet ne roe | 11 7 || 11 4 18 | 15 | 33 | 
IKioroyansk veces soe ee eer ee ee | 9 10 10 4 | 19 | 14 33] 
Kigs hon es se eee eee ee ee ae eee 12 6 || 10 14 | 18 | 24 42) 
WW aval Wha Age ee ec | ee ae we eee 10 ha 11 15 21 26 47 
Morshevoisscee eee ee te! Re ee an ea Sacco 3: 21 || 21 18 | 53 389 | 92 | 
Nikolaievsky -----------~--------------------------------, 5 12 || 14 % 19 21 38 
(OR ent Lee Ree SS SL Fe es Se ae 17 18 || 13 14 35 Q7 62 
Old Harbor----.--------------- -+-- ---- ----~----~--~------- | 48 834 | 41 25 | 89 66 148 
Orlov ee ee eee OF ABN eee ioe ee eee | 43 37 || 31 51 80 82 162 
Spruce s\ sland ss=s tea ae men 5 See ee 40 38 || 4 14 78 18 96 
LOTT ss ak ee ee Be ei 27 33 | 30 29 60 59 119) 
Uintalash Kagawa eer a See tea rc er ee | V7, 91 | 70 62 208 132 | 340 
Unga -------------- ------+- -=--------- ----------+. -=---- 34 33 || 36 38 67 74 141 
Vosnessensky ------ oe a A R= SE ae ee 10 10 || 5 7 20 12) 32) 
Wood iisland2=c20o eee een. ae aemee See See eee 41 34 | 31 19 75 50 125 
(Totals. 22s | ea a ee ee ee tel eOD iaemtO09: | 846 803 2,164 || 1, 649 3, 813) 
z Bare | 
Summary of Monthly Attendance at the Public Schools in Alaska, 1585~86, 
BP aha i Sages 
P= oH . 
f | 3 3 5 s 2 || a : 3 
BRS e Ue TBA eee aes) sce am ae 
BES. Vile IR TP tee ce 2 On gregh 
J UMC ee ee et eee 34 3 90 76 67 72 74 52 41 32 
Sit Keer pIN Gye ete ea ra a afc eas 22 26 34 31 43 44 48 37 51 46 
66 SIN rh eet eat eg UR, TIE 8 NE RCA OE a 77 77 76 56 56 53 48 
Kort Wrangell sea eee eee oo eee ee ee 4] 53 70 69 65 67 47 35 39 33° 
JACKSON Meee cere eee ae ened Seen ee ree ere 59 78 76 87 77 84 85 30 13 19 
Haines oo te ee ee ea ee eee 40 77 68 81 84 88 91} 106 106}. 106 
Unalashka c= Ses Se See ae oo ae eae Be oe oe 45 44 44 44 48 40 36 35 35 
Eiponaly 2 oo feet tae See eet Sto eee ee ae ees 39) | ees 68 | 101 TAT We 11S 86 Jot oe 2S 
Killen we fine ee oe he a a 2 SS re te er eM ee Nl ee 50 30 34 24 3h 
Port: Pongass == 22 Se See Se ee ee ee eae ee 58 EA: Yad Ne age ie 
Totalgiuso) 2 eee een arene Cee ae eee 235 | 316| 450| 566| 574| 697| 510| 386| 362] 361 || 
(8251—200.) ; 
oe bs 4 a r ta iaiall diigeakt, A spa 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
28 Reuclameatror. 


~~ ~er + 


HE following provisions of the laws of the United States are hereby 
published for the information of all concerned. 

Section 1956, Revised Statutes, Chapter 3, Title 23, enacts that: ‘‘No 
person shall kill any otter, mink, marten, sable, or fur seal, or other fur- 
bearing animal within the limits of Alaska Territory, or in the waters 
thereof; and every person guilty thereof, shall, for each offence, be fined 
not less than two hundred nor more than one thousand Dollars, or impris- 
oned not more than six months, or both, and all vessels, their tackle, 
apparel, furniture and cargo, found engaged in violation of this Section 
shall be forfeited, but the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to 
authorize the killing of any such mink, marten, sable or other fur-bearing 
animal, except fur seals, under such regulations as he may prescribe, and it 
shall be the duty of the secretary to prevent the killing of any fur seal, and 
to provide for the execution of the provisions of this section until it is 
otherwise provided by law, nor shall he grant any special privileges under 
this Section.” 


* * # *k *k 


Section 3 of the act entitled ‘An Act to provide for the protection of 


the salmon fisheries of Alaska” approved March 2, 1889, provides that: 
“Section 3. That Section 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby declared to include and apply to all the dominion of the 
United States in the waters of Behring Sea, and it shall be the duty of the 
President at a timely season in each year to issue his proclamation, and 


cause the same to be published for one month at least in one newspaper (if 


any such there be) published at each United States port of entry on the 
Pacific coast, warning all persons against entering such waters for the 
purpose of violating the provisions of said section, and he shall also cause 
one or more vessels of the United States to diligently cruise said waters 
and arrest all persons and seize all vessels found to be or to have been 
engaged in any violation of the laws of the United States therein.” 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States, 
pursuant to the above recited statutes, hereby warn all persons against 
entering the waters of Behring Sea within the dominion of the United 
States for the purpose of violating the provisions of said section 1956, 
Revised Statutes; and I hereby proclaim, that all persons found to be, or 
have been engaged in any violation of the laws of the United States, in 
said waters, will be arrested and punished as above provided, and that all 
vessels so employed, their tackle, apparel, furniture and cargoes will be 
seized and forfeited. 

Hu Testimony Whereot, 1 have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be afhxed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-first day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, and of the 

[ SEAL. | Independence of the United States the one hundred and 


thirteenth. 
. BENJ. HARRISON. 
By THE PRESIDENT: 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Secretary of State. 


FOR A STEAM VESSEM FOR THE DSB OF THE CIVIL 


- J 
| A BILL FOR. AND PAPERS IN RELATION TO AN APPROPRIATION 
: AUTHORITIES IN ALASKA. 


Executive Office, Sitka, Alaska, November 16th, 1589. 


SiR :—We have the honor to transmit herewith certain papers relating to an appropriation for a small 
ssel for service in Alaskan waters, which we hope may receive Executive and Departmental considera- 
fon. and endorsement if the proposition commends itself to your judgment. We are aware that our 
suggestions are erude, and do not expect that our estimates will be taken as final, but we trust that, as 
we have no representative, or delegate, to speak for us, we may have a hearing through you. To that 
end permit us to suggest that we think it essential to the proper administration of the government and 
laws of Alaska that the Civil Government shall have for its use and under its control, subject only. to 
Executive direction, a small wooden steam vessel, suitable for navigating the inland waters of this 
District. to be used for the following purposes :— 
(1) To transmit court officers, grand and petit jurors, prisoners and witnesses, to and fro from. places 


—— 


of holding courts ; 

”) To afford opportunity not now had, for serving legal processes in places remote from regular routes 
of travel ; 

3) To afford relief to vessels shipwrecked, or in distress. and to render such aid to passengers and 
crews of such vessels, as shall be deemed proper ; 

(4) To give opportunity for investigations as to schools, timber depredations, violations of the fishery 
and other Jaws, and to assist the Collector of customs when not otherwise employed ; 

5) To furnish the Governor transportation in the territory in the discharge of his official duties ; 

6) For all purposes of the Civil Government requiring transportation to render its administration 
efficient and useful. 

'o answer these purposes there are certain requisites which seem essential, viz :— 

1) It should be a small, ight draft vessel, to reach all portions of the numerous intricate and danger- 


ous channels ; 
”) It should have accommodations for at least twenty-five passengers, and be able to take coal enough 
for a three-weeks’ cruise ; 
3) Hts speed should be at least ten knots an hour ; 
[It should be entirely seaworthy so that in cases of emergency, it might go out into the open sea ; 
5) It should be commanded by one who is familiar with these channels ; 
6) [Tt should be placed under the control of the Governor of the territory who is charged with the 


duty of seeing that all the other officers perform theirs. with large discretion as to what service 


it shall render, 

To enforce the argument for such a vessel for such purposes as are hereinbefore suggested it is only 
necessary to refer to certain well recognized facts in relation to the territory, some of which are alluded 
to in the letters of Lieut. Commander Stockton, U. S. S. Thetis, and Lieut. Commander O. W. Faren- 
holt, U.S. 8. Pinta. enclosed herein, to wit :— 

1) Alaska has an area of about 580,000 square miles. consisting of a large mainland with a coast line 
of 6,650 miles in length, and over 1,100 islands with a coast line of 2,950 miles,—total coast 
- 9,600 miles, 


line - - - - - - - - 
while the whole coast line of all the rest of the United States, including 
islands, is only — - - - - - - - - - - 6,580 miles, 


making Alaska’s coast line - : - - - - 3,020 miles, 

| more than all the rest of the United States together ; 

’) Alaska has no roads, telegraph, or other facilities for communication, except by water ; 

}) The territory has a population of 40,000 people, residing in 300 towns and villages, nearly all 
of which are upon the seashore, or upon the large inland waters connected with the sea ; 

{) About six-sevenths of this population is native and not yet wholly emerged from their primitive 
barbarism and savagery, and they constitute an element of danger and uncertainty, especially 
When remote from the regular lines of travel and not liable to visitations by the authorities ; 

°) While the territory is only in the initial stages of its development, there are already in operation 
hundreds of large business establishments employing an immense number of laborers and 
employes, including salmon canneries, sawmills, salting and packing establishments, mines, mills 
for the reduction of ores, oil manufactories, trading posts, stores, &e., besides a very large 
number of mining claims located and recorded, upon which only the annual assessment work 


has been done, including 2,700 acres of coal lands ; 
() There are some 48 schools, 33 mission stations, and 1,500 native children under instruction ; 
7) The shipping and commerce of the territory is already very large and constantly increasing. The 
exports, last year, are estimated to have been more than $7,000,000 ; 
8) By present. facilities regular public communication is had with only five of the 300 towns and 
villages. in. winter time, and only a few more in summer ; 


(4) Some five months since warrants were issued for the arrest of a “Shaman,” or ‘ witch doctor,” 
for assault with murderous weapon and 6ther offenses, at Hoonah, distant about 90 miles, 
but the warrants are still in the hands of the Marshal, unserved, for want of transportation. 
Still longer since a warrant was issued for the arrest of a native desperado at Chileat, for 
resisting an officer. This warrant is still in the Marshal’s hands for the same reason, though 
it is said that the respondent is a murderer and that he is ostentatiously posing as a *‘ big 


chief’? whom the whites cannot take. These are not isolated cases. They are merely cited as 
samples of many instances which might be given. 

(10) While the Civil Government is charged with the duty aud responsibility of administering the laws 
of the territory, protecting the persons and property of its citizens, developing its resources, 
educating and civilizing the natives, caring for the public property, preventing timber depreda- 
tions, investigating the value and efficiency of the schools, reporting upon all matters having 
relation to the General Government, collecting the revenues and various other matters of im- 
portance, it is set down upon one of its 1,100 islands with not even an Indian canoe, or other 
conveyance within its control, with which to move from place to place. 

(11) The U.S. 5S. Pinta, stationed within Alaskan waters, with its officers and men in full accord with 
the aims and efforts of the Civil Government to promote the welfare of the territory, and 
under instructions by the Secretary of the Navy to render the Governor every aid possible, and 
the U. 8. S. Thetis now here, and courteously offering to do anything possible to help us, have 
been unable to render any material assistance in respect to the particular service for which 
we desire this vessel, as will appear by the enclosed documents. 

Without enlarging upon these considerations we trust that enough has been said to suggest the im- 
| portance of the measure we urge, and that with such modifications as you deem wise and necessary, you 
will approve the proposition and lend the weight of your influence. 

With the highest respect, we are 
Your Obedient Servants, 


LYMAN E. KNAPP, Governor. JNO. H. KEATLEY, U.S. Dist. Judge, 
WHIT M. GRANT, U.S. Dist. Att’y. ORVILLE T. PORTER, U. 8. Marshal, 
HENRY E. HAYDON, Clerk U. 8. Dist. Court, MAX PRACHT, Collector of Customs, 
T. C. JEWETT, U. 8. Commissioner, SHELDON JACKSON, Gen’! Agt. of Education. 


U.S. S. THETIS, off Sitka, Alaska, November 13th, 1889. 


| Sir ;—I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. requesting me to state 
_my views as a naval officer upon the necessity of having a vessel in Alaskan waters for administrative 
_ purposes alone. 

In reply I would state, that from my observation while in the performance of my duties in all of the 


_ waters of Alaska, I consider it essential to the good government of the territory that a vessel of small 


| size properly arranged for transportation purposes should be obtained by the Interior Department to be 
under immediate charge of the Governor of the territory. During the recent cruise of the Thetis, with 
/you, in Southeastern Alaska, I was particularly impressed with the great utility such a vessel would 
possess in the many dealings, judicial and otherwise, that are necessary with the natives. 


Southeastern Alaska, where the greatest population is found and where the most of the important 


the other settled portions of Alaska are also either insular or directly upon the coast. As a result the 
_ highways of the territory are exclusively water highways, and the only means of transportation and com- 
_munication by boat or vessel. The enclosed nature of the waterways most in use, with their rapid 
currents, renders a dependence upon sail alone dangerous and uncertain, and steam navigation becomes 
necessary for vessels using these inland waters. 

The line of mail steamers forming the only regular means of inter-communication stops at the more 
_important points in Southeastern Alaska from two to four times a month according to the season, the route 
_ being extended or contracted as freight offers and the passenger traffic dictates. The greater part of the 
territory and even of its Southeastern portion is beyond the ordinary route of these steamers, there being 
“no regular communication, by mail or otherwise, between Southeastern Alaska and the rest of the territory. 

A naval vessel is generally stationed in the waters of Southeastern Alaska, carrying a small armament, 
and forming with its officers, seamen, and marines, both a military and naval movable garrison. The in- 
ternal arrangements of a naval vessel are such as to afford accommodations for its officers and men alone, 
with the exception of one spare cabin state room. 

To rely upon this vessel for the various civil purposes and for the transportation of the many persons 
mentioned in your letter, would be manifestly impracticable. Besides being unable to afford accommodation 
for the various court officials, jurors, prisoners and witnesses, it would not be sufficiently handy to serve 
processes in many places, and it would also be eminently foreign to its purposes and duties to be employed 
in investigations and inspections of schools, timber depredations, criminal violations of laws or for purposes 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department. A revenue cutter, if one were available, would 
not provide the room for the transportation of persons, and being under the Treasury Department, would be 
subject to the orders of its representative, the Collector of Customs, and might be so employed by that 
official as to be rarely, if ever, at the disposal of the Governor for administrative and judicial purposes. 

For the purposes outlined by you in your letter, the vessel required should in my opinion, be of wood, 
of good sea going qualities, from 150 to 200 tons measurement, with the ability, if necessary, of making the 


> — 


* 


interests lie, is composed of the Alexander Archipelago, and its neighboring main coast line; and all of 


43 
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passage to Ounalaska under steam alone. — 
-OnS i fp = . Sat ans : 
pee 8 of from 5 to 6 tons of coal, and a stowage capacity of from 60 to 75 tons of coal, the engine to 
ye Com ith a si ‘opeller. TORS oe wi | 
: pound, with a Single propeller, and the vessel to be fore and att rigged with two masts. 
> vessel of this kind can, I believe, be built upon Puget Sound, by cont act, for a sum of $60,000.00 
and the annual cost of maintenance should not exceed $15,000.00 . 
IT am, very respectfully, Your Obedient Servant, 


C. H. STOCKTON, Lieut. Comd’r U. 8. Navy, 


i 2 “ 
0 the Honorable Commanding U. 8. 8. Thetis. 


LYMAN E. KNAPP, Governor of Alaska. 


Sane, ne 
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U.S. 8S. PINTA, 4th Rate, Sitka, Alaska, November loth, 1889. 


Honorable LYMAN E. KNAPP, Governor of Alaska. 

Str ;—In answer to your inquiry to give my professional opinion aS a naval officer, commanding a 
vessel stationed in Alaskan waters, as to the necessity of having a small vessel for civil and administrat- 
ive purposes only, I reply that I have read the letter addressed to you on this subject by Lieut. Com’dr 
Stockton, com’dg Thetis, and I agree with him in his statements. 

The administrative authorities of Alaska should have a vessel for the purpose you outlined. In her 
interior she should be specially fitted out to carry with ease the people you mention. She should be 
economical in the use of coal, and her boilers so arranged that she could readily burn wood if it became 
necessary. This, I am convinced, would be often the case when employed in out-of-the-way settlements 
where no coal could be procured. 

In these only partly surveyed waters, dangerous and intricate channels, it is absolutely necessary that 
the vessel should be built of wood and be of light draft. The latter would increase her carrying capacity and 
the former render it less dangerous should the steamer strike in her cruising on one of the many unknown, | 
submerged shoals and rocks found in Alaskan waters. The small naval vessels stationed from time to | 
time in these waters, are not fit or adapted for the duties you require. There is no room excepting for 
their own complement of officers, men, and stores. The ships are expensive in fuel; the Pinta, per 
example, can carry but nine days’ coal. In her cruising she has to be timed to get back to Sitka to 
replenish. A warship has other duties to perform. It would be subversive to the moral effect on these 
easily impressible semi-civilized natives of the territory if she were used, even if practicable, to carry 
around jurors, timber agents, deputy marshals, school teachers, or other minor officers holding civil 


appointments. 
IT trust the Government will see the importance of your request and readily comply therewith. 
IT would suggest, to save time as well as expense, that a suitable vessel be purchased instead of built. | 
I dare say such a vessel could be bought on Puget Sound (certainly in San Francisco), and with very 
little extra expense her interior could be fitted so as to come up to your requirements. 
I have the honor to remain, Your obedient servant, 
O. W. FARENHOLT, Lieut. Commander, U. 8. N. Com’d’g. 


— 


A BILL 
PROVIDING FOR A STEAM VESSEL FOR THE USE OF THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF ALASKA. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled. 

Sect. 1. That the Secretary of the Interior be authorized to contract for the purchase or construction 
of a steam vessel of from 100 to 200 tons capacity, having accommodations for at least twenty-five passen- 
gers, with a speed not less than nine knots per hour, for especial service in Alaskan waters, to be used 
by the officers of the Civil Government of the District in the discharge of their official duties and in 
the administration of the government, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sect. 2. That the sum of fifty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purchase or construction of such vessel; and the further 
sum of eleven thousand dollars is appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated to defray current expenses and repairs upon the same for one year. 


[By Capt. Stockton of U.S. 8. Thetis. ] 
SCHEDULE OF COST OF MAINTENANCE OF A VESSEL FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 
FOR TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 


Annual pay of Captain and Pilot, (Special knowledge of 


Alaskan. waters required), - - ®2,000 00 


A speed of not less than ten knots should be required, upon al 


900 00 
600 00 - 


One (1) Mate, = : 3 
2 hands for the deck (#300 each yearly), to be natives, 
One Engineer, : : 


= 1,500 00 


' 


. 7 


Three Winetie (2, natives), at R35 _ a month, 
One (1) Cook, - - 
One (1) Steward, - - 


Yearly Pay-roll, - 


Coal per year (250 tons @ $10), - 
Provisions and stores for officers and men per 
| Repairs (incidental), — - e 
Table and bed furniture, &¢., &e.,  - 
Sundry and contingent expenses, c 


In case of outside trips to Ounalaska, We., 


Estimated total cost of maintenance, 


year, 


the expenses would be increased for additional hands, fuel, &e. 


1.260 00 
D40 00 
600 00 


87,400 00 


2,500 00 
1,500 00 
500 OO 
500 00 
500 00 


$12,900 00 


Capt. Farenholt, U. S. S. Pinta. ] 


[By 
ESTIMATE OF COST OF MAINTENANCE OF A VESSEL FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 
| FOR THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 


Annual pay of Captain and Pilot (Special knowledge of 
Alaskan waters required), - 5 
One Mate, - - : : 


$1,500 00 
900 00 


2 hands for the deck, $300 each yearly - = 600 00 
1 Engineer, = = ¢ = 1,200 00 
3 Firemen, = = = 2 1,260 00 
1 Cook, = - = < 360 00 
1 Steward, e : = ; 400 00 
250 tons coal, = = = S 2,500 00 
Provisions and stores for officers and men, : 900 00 
Repairs estimated, - > 2 - 500 00 
Table and bed furniture, - : : 200 00 
Sundry and contingent expenses, - - 400 00 


further attendance on said term, 
_ having been either tried, or continued for good, legal and sufficient 


Total, = = = $10,720 00 


District of Alaska, Clerk’s Office, Sitka, November 19, 1889. 


Honorable LYMAN E. KNAPP, Governor of Alaska. 

Str ;—In response to your verbal request that I supplement the communication made by yourself and 
‘other officials under date of November 16th, 1889, to Hon. John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior, 
urging the necessity of a steam vessel being Sauoner at this port, for the use of the Civil Authorities, 
/under the immediate direction of the Governor of the District, I have the honor to submit the following 
statement based upon official records in my custody as Clerk of the United States District Court. For 
_the sake of brevity I will not copy verbatim the orders of Court recording the matters to which I desire 
_to call your attention, but I shall set forth as concisely as I can, such reasons based entirely upon actual 
facts coming under my observation, officially, as will tend to establish the desirability of granting your 
request for a steam vessel, from an economic stand point. 

Prior to the adjournment of our last term of Court, a special term held at Sitka, in February, 1889, 
/an order was made by the District Judge, in the matter of the per diem allowance of grand and petit 
jurors from Juneau and Douglas City, which reads as follows, quoting : 

“The Grand Jury of the present special term having completed their duties on the 28th day of 
‘February, 1889, and being discharged from further service on that day, and it being a fact appearing to 
the court that the grand jurors summoned from Juneau have no possible means by public conveyance or 
_ otherwise, to reach their homes before the 13th day of March, 1889, and then only by the semi-monthly gy 
Steamer between Sitka and Juneau, and the trial jurors of said special term being also discharged from 
the trial of all causes civil and criminal ready for trial and at issue, 
cause, and the trial jurors summoned, 


and present from Taree and Douglas Island, having no possible means of reaching their homes by 
steamer, or other public means, or otherwise, before the 13th day of March, 1889, it is ordered that all of 
said Juneau and Douglas Island grand jurors and trial jurors shall be allowed by the Marshal their 


_per diem compensation as said jurors up to and including the 13th day of March, 1889, in addition to 
| their lawful mileage.’’ ; 
Under this order of Court there were twenty-three jurors entitled to remuneration for thirteen days’ ; 


rendered by them in our 
In addition to these jurors so paid, there were twenty- ‘ 
to.each of whom was allowed compensation for thirteen days, 4 
diem, amounting in all to $331.50. The total of these two amounts being $929.50. : 


service each, @ two dollars per diem, without actual service being 
during that time, amounting in all to $598.00, 
three witnesses, detained in like manner, 
at $1.50 per 


court . 
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The payment. of this amount would have been obviated if these jae i ge vt oe ia 
enabled to procure transportation to their homes immediately upon the ‘damian " co i teks _ 
this all. Upon the commencement of every term of court, either at Sitka or oe ‘ pid ; ce 6 
provide for the transportation not only of the court officials, but of all prisoners Ww ee ai Re a oe 
set for the term, together with such witnesses as the U. S. District Attorney may pe see sf 
behalf of the Government, and also for the Guards or Deputy U. S. Marshals, in whose iy ) y . 
The expenses incurred in this are great, are of regular occurrence, and, cannot be 


yrisoners are placed. ol By Bh 
raneement is made as will enable the authorities here to provide a speedier and 
ngement | 


avoided until such. ar 
sg expensive method of: transit. . 
bi wore If : writ be issued from this office and given to the U. S. Marshal ih gee 
and the party on whom the writ is to be served, or whose arrest is oe Ce oe Feels 
frequent occurence, to live in some one of the settlements rarely if ever visited ie ce ‘ % ee 
nightly steamships, it is utterly impossible for the Marshal to make service, or to arres a party, : 
cause “he ‘annot procure transportation to the place where the person may be domiciled. In ee co 
on this account, becomes inoperative, and criminals or those seeking to avoid the service 


cases the law, : a He 
em, have taken refuge in isolated villages, where they feel assured of entire immunity 


of writs upon th 
from any process issued by our court. 


The effect of this condition of affairs upon the natives is certainly bad. Of course I do not claim 
that a steam vessel placed at the disposal of the Civil Authorities would be self-sustaining, but I know 
that the requisitions made by the U. S. Marshal for the payment of jurors and witnesses and for his fees 
and expenses would be greatly reduced, if a vessel for such service were obtained; and the native people 
would then realize that the arm of the Government reached a long way. 

The business, both civil and criminal of our court, is increasing rapidly, and with its growth comes 
added expense and a necessity for prompt and efficient action on its part. 

The additional payment to jurors and witnesses above cited is only one instance of what has hitherto 
been done at each term of court held in the District, and which if discontinued would prevent us from 
obtaining either jurors or witnesses outside of the towns where the court might happen to hold its 
session. 

I am, with great respect, Very truly, 

Your obedient servant, . 
HENRY E.. HAYDON, Clerk U. 8. Dist. Court. 


UNITED STAT ES, 
Ss 
DISTRICT OF ALASKA, 

W. L. JOHNSTON being duly sworn says that he is at present the superintendent of the 
Bartlett Bay Packing Company, that he is acquainted with Max Pracht and has known him for 
about four years. 

I was in the employ of Pracht at Loring, Alaska, in 1886, At that time Pracht was super- 
intendent of the Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Company. 

That during the time I was in the employ of Pracht he sold liquor to both white men and 
Indians at Loring. Pracht also sold breech-loading fire-arms to Indians. 

I, myself, purchased liquor from Pracht that he smuggled into the District in trunks. Saw 
the liquor in the trunks after being landed from the steamer. Pracht also sold large quantities of 
iolasses to Indians from which the Indians made liquor called hoo-chi-noo. 

The Max Pracht that I refer to is now Collector of Customs at Sitka, Alaska. 

W. L. JOHNSTON, Ris 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of July, 1889. 

LOUIS L.- WILLIAMS, 
[SEAL | CU, 5, Commissioner, 


Sec. 1955, R. S.—The President shall have power to restrict and regulate or to prohibit the im- 
portation and use of fire-arms, ammunition and distilled spirits into and within the territory of 
Alaska. 

Section 14 of the Organic Act passed in 1884 and approved May 17, 1884, says: ‘‘ That the pro- 
visions of chapter three, title twenty-three, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to 
the unorganized territory of Alaska, shall remain in full force, except as herein specially otherwise 
provided ; and the importation, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors in said district, except 
for medicinal, mechanical, and scientific purposes, is hereby prohibited, under the penalties which 
are provided in section 1955 of the Revised Statutes for the wrongful importation of distilled spirits. 
\nd the Presid of the United States shall make such regulations as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of ; ection.” 


Section 7, : ganic Act—That the general laws of of the State of Oregon now in force are here- 


lby declared to ts the law in said district, bs: a i © 4 a : i 
Section 669, Oregon Code, says: ‘If any person shall, without the authority of the United States 
or some authorized officer thereof, sell, barter or give to any Indian sd * = any fire-arms 
or ammunition therefor whatever, or any spirituous, malt or vinous liquor, such person, when con- 


victed thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment, ete., ete, 
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pe: <= es Northfield, Mass., next year. As a part | 
1889. of their school work this year they have |, ° % 

i= + || | 88ay writing, and in this branch at least || 
HON. JOHN G. BRADY FOR GOVERNOR. | they are progressing finely. Recently, 


JEWETT GETS A JOB. 


| President Cleveland Appoints | 
} a Minnesotian Commis- 


: sioner For Alaska. ; || these girls were directed to write essays || : : 
; . 3] SERS i f Since the republican party has secured control | |on Alaska, and each produced a paper 4 
ey ; of the government much speculation has been in- | | that would challenge the admiration of |) 
An Old Dominion Congress- dulged in relative to appointments for federal Ppo- | the ayerage American school girl. The | | 
¢ man Hauls Bayard Over sitions in Alaska. It was a gratifying resolution || | essays are similar in charaeter and of | 
‘e the Coal to the residents of territories, as well as to the || | about equal merit, and we give space for 
; Se oals. residents of Alaska, passed at the national repub- | | one of them to show the wonderful prog-| | f 
is : : lican convention to the effect that, so far as prac- || | ress these Indian girls have made in one| | ‘ 
om Hood’s Song of the Shirt ticable, appointments should be made from among | | short year of study. The manuscript is 
a Revamped by Senator the residents of the respective territories. Alaska neat, and legible ae poe and is copied 
Be sain McPherson ; is probably more at the mercy of the administra- | | here without alteration in any respect :— 
Te : : tion than any other territory, being isolated or in |, Alaska, 
5 ae a other words cut off from the home government by | Mees people a he eee leet { 
Mee Ota : 5 ; ; a regia Alaska is a cold country. The Northern} . 
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} Sioux Reservation Bill a the appointments should be made from amons | | Southeastern part it is much warmer than 
% Rl : men who have been residents of this section for those suppose who have never visited the 
ack Eye. ee some years, and who have acquired through per- place. Nearly every body we meet ask 


us if Alaska is colder than this country 
and some of them remark ‘‘ I should think 


sonal experience, observation and business trans- 


Ea WaAsmineron, Jan. 3.—The president ‘actions a knowledge of the needs and necessities you would freeze up there.” They are 
| sent to the senate to-day the following for our future welfare, and those who are capable | | mistaken for our Winters are even warm-| | 
‘nominations: Solomon Claypool, of of furnishing the various departments at Washing- | | er than New England Winters. We have || 
ee teniney for the United ton with reliable and trustworthy information. In very little snow but a great deal of rain 


} States for the district of Indiana: T. | in the Winter; some times it rains for 


| Carls Jewett,of Minnesota, to be a this respect the democratic administration made a | two or three weeks at atime. Our Sum- 
-commissioner in and for the district of great mistake. It sent officials to transact busi- _ | mers are warm.) ; 

| Alaska, to reside at Sitka. Postmaster: | ness and furnish reports to the government who | Apples, cherries and other kinds of | 
eee ts eanisas City, les | had about as much knowledge of Alaska and her | fruits are not grown to any extent, though j 
‘sending in the nomination of Solomon | : 5 of late apple trees have been set out. 


Claypool to be district attorney for In- } needs as Sackville West had of the machinery of | | Most of the vegetables that are raised in | 


Alan: . 5) ° seq ora Aer 5 ‘ } ‘ i ~ 
Rthaviee cele Nema tae parte pane American politics. Most conspicuous among said | | United States are raised up there. Some 
te sare - : eae F - ; ‘ . f 

©. Bailey, recently nominated to that || appointments was A. P. Swineford for governor, | pes RAR Rech aire eee wires | 

position. There “was every prospect who furnished the government with reports ob- : . ae ly Wp { 


that Bailey’s nomination would be. re- : s F ' goose berries, huckle berries, salmon ber- 
jected. and this doubtless determined. || tained from unreliable sources, he not having had | vies, straw berries, black berries, blue 
pacers goa ndraw ig Sask any chance of knowing better. He was sent di-| berries, nagoon berries and many other| | 
| Voorhees, when told that Bailey's na : ene chi : leat r fu 

| had been’ withdrawn expressed sur- rect from Michigan, and it is doubtful when he | Kinds that Icannot name. The black ber 
: é Tee a ries are different from those m United 


ise, said, fever, he couid . ; 
or nicokee Eis eases for : the oriebe States; they are something like the blue ‘ 


ye 


received his appointment whether he knew where 


Edrawal. He said: ‘Mr. Claypool is || Alaska was until he referred to some map or ge- berries here, only larger and blacker. , 
‘one of the finest lawyers in the state. || ography. The republican party now hasan op- |, The salmon berry is something like the 
ioe i HF aaa ah A Zi haat portunity to profit by the blunders of its predeces- ea pene amet ap Ne St aaa 
ou a eS 82 eae S sors and appoint men who will know positively | \ iberimeine ‘ See de bi) erry» rub ae 
E rt 2 : 2 et tee resi it grows wild in the | 
| So ee eins a RY : f whereof they report. grass, along tne Swamps. 
4 re four candidates for Governor ; t grass, ) 
Bo and all of them from th People of Alaska evince a great deal of interest | Animals are found in great numbers, | | 
» j F + | _ 7 : 4 : P ‘ | 
State of Michigan. Among them 1s Mia}. in our future officials. Upon looking over the |- ib ala caryuibontan ear The | | ; 
Blackman of the Upper Silver petri field for an available man for the important office | ha hes yak ae Hy hkat rid Pp sae | 
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An interesting part of the morning's pro- " wae ae fears | | and salting them. There is a big cannery 
gramme was the exercises of the four Alas- Brady has been a resident of Alaska for ten years in almost every settlement of Alaska. | | 
kan young ladies, Miss Florence Wells, or more, and during that time has commanded the | The mountains are covered with ever-| 
Blanche Lewis, Olga Hilton and Laura yesnect of all. He is a Christian gentleman of | green trees. Most of the wild flowers 
Campbell. These young ladies doch ant high intellectual abilities, and has used every ef- Bouin She = ee States rae 
themselves at Mr. Moody’s school, in North- fort to aid the miesignariés im weclasainee the ndi aaa laska. Wild geese and ducks an je 
field, Mass, for work among their own peo- « we _| | other wild fowls are very plenty. | Be eS oS 
aE , They sang a hymn in their native lan- ans from barbarism. Asa business man he has Stickine River is larger than the Ashue-|| $= = ie 
cuage, and Miss Lewis gave a recitation in been successful, and has gained an almost unlim- lot, it has beautiful scenery. There are} | > Bp = z { 
English. She spoke with the least possible jted knowledge, through long residence, of the | | Swift rapids, big and small glaciers and z 226) Bo) 
di ; ‘ ; Ps ates “ along a part of its course it flows through|| 2 6 .¥ 
trace of accen : ._ habits and customs of the Indians, together with | A aeap asaba i. See es. 
= é ; » de : ars { 
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| a 
JUNIOR AND JUVENILE DEPT. 
/ General Secretary,—Elizabeth M Jenkins, 


| BOARD SECRETARIES : 
Canada.—Adelia Cronk, Pickering, Ontario, 
New England —Sarah D, Brown, Amesbury, Mass, 
New York —Lydia M. Carey, Ganesvoort, N. Y. 
Ohio.—- Elizabeth M. Jenkiss, Mt, Pleasant, Ohio. 
Western. Lydia Taylor, Monrovia, Ind. 
Iowa.—Mattie E, Hadley, New Providence, Iowa, 
Kansas.—H, Alma Penrose, Barclay, Kansas, 
Philadelphia.—Ella R. Winston, 189 W, Penn St., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa, 
N. Carolina,—Elizabeth A, White, Belvidere, N. C. 


UNIFORM LESSON FOR THE CHILDREN, 


Conietiated. 


Topic: Alaska. 
TEXT:—I will say to the north, Give up; and to the south, 


Keep not back: bring my sons from far, and my daughters 
from the ends of the earth. 


Alaska was bought by—from—in—for—dollars. 
It has a coast line of—miles, and contains—square 


miles. It is rich in—and—. , 
Climate. 
( Flowers. W { Furs 
: lth. Star eone 
PR ere Berries. pall { Fisheries. 
} Vegetables Wood: 
| Grasses, Houses. Earth. 
( Gold. Snow. 
Metals. Copper. Appearance, 
Tron. People. + Dress 
( Sulphur. Occupation. 
Forests. 
ae 1 Gea Religion. 


. Describe Totems, and tell what they signify. 
Give the location of Friends’ Mission and give the 
names of our missionaries. 


REFERENCES.— Advocate. Vol. IL. No. 12. 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE DEPT. 


General Secretary,—Mary Morton Haines. 

BOARD SECRETARIES: 

Canada.—Phebe,J. Wright, Pickering, Ontario. 

New England.—Susan Peckham, 27 Cushing street, Provi- 
dence, R, I. 

New York,—Etta Carpenter, So. Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Ohio,—R. Ella Levering, Stantontown, Ohio. 

Western.—Ella J. Davis, Ridge Farm, Ill. 

lowa. Abi T, Huntley, Templeton, Dak. 

Kansas.—Anna N. Chase Olathe, Kansas. 

Philadelphia.—Mary Morton Haines, Cheltenhem, Pa. 

North Carolina,—Sarah E. W. Winslow, Science Hill, N.C. 


ELwoop WEESNER writes to a friend that 
they had a Christmas tree for both whites and 
natives. They had about 45 Indians for the Indian 
tree and gifts enough for all. He wrote December 
12th, and said the mercury had not been over 10 or 
15 degrees below freezing; some winters it goes 10 
degrees below zero for a little while. In the summer 
the days are so long they can see to read till 10 p.m. 
In June and July it is twilight at midnight, but in 
the winter it is not daylight till 9 or 10 in the morn- 
ing, aud they light the lamps before 4 p. m. 

There are no frogs, crickets or snakes on Douglas 


| cept the aurora borealis which is at times very beau- 


_ this kind of service, having the qualifications of an 


_ greatly to the enjoyment of the occasion. 


Island, and but few birds; ravens are more common 


little girl, while others contribute scraps of interest 


than any other, though eagles are numerous. The 
magpie and bluejay are the most beautiful. Our 
domestic animals are a curiosity there. Theirnative 
dogs look much like wolves. They have no thunder 
gusts, tornadoes or cyclones, and no lightning, ex- 


tiful. EE. W. says he has not language to describe 
the beauty and immensity of the glaciers. 


SE ASE eer ca — 
Pyrlencdkls Masstovary Adve 
Kansas Socrety.—On the evening of 6th mo. 
9th, Prof. Charles Edwards left Lawrence for Doug— 
lass Island, Alaska, where he goes as teacher and 
missionary. He is a young man of rare ability for 


active Christian, a proficient educator, and one full 
of energy and perseverance. We feel confident he 
will be successful in sowing good seed and advancing 


the cause of Christ in that portion of the Master’s | | 


vineyard, and to this end let us ever pray. 


We are greatly encouraged in our missionary work 


by the help from Juvenile Bands in different parts 
of the state. The one at Tonganoxie deserves special 
mention. 
now have a large and interesting band; officers are 
chosen from among the children, and they are ever 
on the alert with their mite doves. They are now 
forming a scrap-book which is put in the care of one 


relating to heathen countries. 

Many of our local organizations have taken up the 
study of Alaska and are preparing for more definite 
work the coming year. 

Hesper Quarterly Meeting held a public mis— 
sionary meeting at Hesper, 5th mo. 5th, which was 
full of life and interest. An excellent basket dinner 
was served by the ladies of that place, which added 


LAWRENCE, KAN, tae 1659. R. D.S. 


Sriends’ Missionary Advacate. 


CHicaGco, TWELFTH MoNnTH, 1889. . 


KANSAS SOCIETY.—Reports from twenty-three 
auxiliaries show a membership of three hundred and 


fifteen, an increase over last year of fifteen members »* 


and five auxiliaries. 

We have in our treasury $355.57, which is $70.11 
more than we had last year. Two hundred and 
fifty dollars have been sent to Alaska through our 
treasury, besides money and other supplies that 
have gone directly from the organization. Eastern 
Frienas ave also contributed largely to our Mis- 
sion. 

Our W. FE M. Society has assumed the support 
of the little girls in the Alaska Mission. It takes 

about $1oo a year for each child; nearly $260 were 
raised in the meeting. There are now five girls in 
the Home and accommodations are being provided 
for fourteen. 

The Alaska Committee take charge of the build- 
ing and improvements. The Yearly Meeting is be- 
coming more and more interested in this branch ot 
its work. 


46 


ote ; 


They began with a few timid ones and 4 


— 


editorial secretary. The same superintendents of 
the three departments who served last year, were 


ag retained, also the same treasurer. 
4 M. S. FELLOW. 


| Pat < ~~ 


| "friends Missionary Advocate. 
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place in the special issue_on the North American 
Indians.—Ed. WH A- 1570 
Doucuas Crry, ALASKA TER., 
Nov. 10, 1889. 

Our work here is moving along in the usual way as tosuc_ | 
cess. It is now over two years since Wm. F. Bangham and I | 
laid the foundation of the cabin for Friends’ Mission in | 
Alaska. After placing four logs in the proper position for 
a foundation, we sat down upon them andraised our hearts 
to God in a sincere desire that this beginning might lead to | 
saving many poor souls from degradation and sin to enlight- 
enment and saving grace. Many obstacles have been 
encountered, some which seemed mountain high. More 
than once evil-disposed white men ordered me to leave the 
ground, before the house was finished; but believing that 
). God directed me to this very spot, I looked to Him instead of 
to man, and He safely led us. ‘The indications are now that 
we will never be annoyed again in this way. 

The ground which I selected and on which we live, was 
first laid out for a Catholic Mission, but as we arrived just 
when such a school was needed, and the Catholics were not 
here, it was given to us by an article of agreement signed 
| by all the prominent citizens of the town and recorded. One 

_ year passed after we built the first cabin 12x14 feet, and in 
_ the spring we built another the same size, 18 feet distant 

from the first, enclosing between them with rough sawed 

lumber, which gaye us our first room for Sabbath-school and 
worship, all of which constituted our home for one year. | 

The next fall we built our school-house, rejoicing in God’s 

blessing and the benevolence of many friends. 

. This year, to our happy surprise, we have received suffi- 
cient funds to erect an elegant frame house 16x24, with 
veranda on one side and end. The house has four rooms 
and a half, all neatly furnished at a cost of about $360 out 
of the $500 that was sent for this purpose. The building 
and former houses are located in the form of the letter T, | 
being in all 62 feet long, by 24 feet at the front end. A neat | 
» plank walk 40 feet long is connected with the main building 
-_ and school-house; also a walk 550 feet long from the main 
street of town to our residence and school-house. Water | 
for house use is conveyed by an iron pipe 8 feet long from | 
the foot of the hill to the house, underground, and the lot is | 
neatly enclosed by a paling fence. | 

Little did I expect when seated upon the first foundation 
two years ago that so much would be accomplished so soon. 
The first cabin, comfortably fixed, now contains four girls 
and two boys who were given us for instruction. How 


will not fail nor forsake thee.” 


Feeling that 01 dings are sufficient for present neces- 


| sities on Doug 


| we believ it right to proceed next 
year with the 


on our Mission claim of 640 | 
better advantages in many ways, 
and be away fr he bad influences of saloons, dance 
houses, ete., that usually attend mining districts. This 
institution can be made almost self-supporting if a saw-mill 
and fish cannery ounded in connection with it. The 


prise as they haye 
. We now have : 
- money can be sa sent me in this way. 
q Thy friend, 

E. W. WEESNER. 


Hannah EH. Sleeper is retained as president and 
Melissa S. Fellow was elected corresponding and | 


ne, - . CORRESPONDENCB. : 
WisHhecercls hicattaiiarig Helos cola. 
4 This letter has been wéaiting to take its | 


- closedanother quarter. [t has been a quarter crowded 


eee: : ’ brought into the church; three of my girls were 
true are these promises of God: ‘‘I will be with thee;”? ‘I |: 


| DR. JACKSON AT OUR MISS EETING 


)Fisher is the head held its monthly meeting 
in the Chapel last Thursday night. > 
More pupilsand others assembled than usu- 
al and they were favored with the preseace 
of Rev. Dr. Jackson, for whose work in' Alaska 
‘some of the contributions of the Indian boys 
and girls go to help. 
Dr. Jackson says the Sunday School papers 
sent by this Society to the [ndians at Sitka 
are appreciated, and do » great deal of good.. 
If we could go into some of the log huts we 
would see pictures from our papers pasted or 
tacked on the walls, each telling its own 
story. jh 
With many, the stories can be readin no 
other way, as the people are unfamiliar wita 
the English language and are extremely igno- 
rant. 
We can never forget Dr. Jackson’s picture 


of those brave Metlakahtla boys at the Sitka | 


Industrial school, and the way they are pro- 
rgressing. How helpful they are, too! 
His story of Mr. Duncan, tae missionary, 
/who, through the hardest kind of difficulties: 
gave the Metlakahtla Indians a start on the 
good road thirty years ago, and has lived with 
them ever since, was extremely interesting. 
They belong to the Canada Government, but 
tired of English rule, left British Columbia 
and. established themselves on United 
States soil where they will have the protec- 
tion and aid of our good Government. 

The queer snow-shoes; the baby canoe, and 
carved spoon made with a jack-knife; the 
braided cane and carved marble; the sewing- 
work done by the Sitka Indian girls, all of 
which Dr. Jackson showed us and talked 


i about, elicited a great amount of interest 


and admiration on the part of our students. 
. Dr. Jackson presented the canoe and cane 
‘to our museum. 
_ The Missionary meeting was a good oneand 
the Man-on-the-band-stand hopes that the 


‘society will coritinue to increase in interest- 
ui y 2 


/ ALASKA. 
Mrs. A. R. McFarLanp, HowcaAn.—Yesterday 


full of work, both encouraging and discouraging, and 
many trials and cares; but we have been made to re- 
joice by the presence of the Holy Spirit. Since I sent 
in my last report twenty-one persons have been 


among them. But we have been saddened by the 
angel of death entering our family for the first time 
since the opening ofthe Home. Our little Josie has |, 
been called away. She was willing to die and told 
' her mother (who is blind), that she must not weep, 
i\ for she was going to Jesus, 


liam Libbey, 
ight deliv 


|. The Missionary Society of which Miss. 


Presbyterian Banner. 
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Ly MEMORIAM.—GILBERT TAYLOR GOULD} 
was born in Lewis Co., Va., July 16th, 1814, 
and died July 24th, 1888, at the residence of 
his son, L. D. Gould, Buckhannon, West 
|| Va. He married Elizabeth Loomis, April 
14th, 1886, who was. called from him Feb. 
22d, 1875. Three sons and five daughters 
survive them, and are all, but one, members 
of the Presbyterian Church, in which their | 
father held a membership for many years. 
He was the son of the venerable elder, Gil- 
bert Gould, of French Creek, West Va., 
who lived nearly a century. The results of 
his Christian training were evidenced in the 
upright integrity of his life. His influence 
was always for justice and morality. As a 
‘member of the Justice’s Court under the 
new constitution of Virginia and the new 
county of Upshur after 1854, he unflinching- 
ly opposed granting license to sell intoxi- 
cants, and as a result Upshur’s record has 
never been tarnished with free ram. Resi- 
dent in a Southern State he stood by his 
Government and sent his sons to battle for 


if and won the hearts of those who saw her, 


| yet ’tis but another light gone on before, 


__ He hoped to live to see his daughter-in- 
_law and her two children, then on their way 
from Alaska to visit him, but they were de- | 

tained by sickness. He said, ‘“‘I have lived 

my life. I submit to the Lord’s will.”? He 
| passed away before their arrival. His eldest 
* son is Rey. J. L. Gould, missionary at How- ~3 
can, Alaska, a 


the “‘ Union.” ; 
. 


In MemoriAmM.—Departed this life Nov. 
|, 2d, 1888, aged 16 years, Vusta KATHRENA, 
only daughter of Rev. J. Loomis and Re- 
becca Reed Gould, granddaughter of G. T. 
Gould, whose obituary appears above. They 
were hoping to meet again on earth, but 
have passed from our sight to the land 
where partings come not. She was visiting 
her aunt, Mrs. 8. H. Baily, of Upshur Co.,, | 
West Va. Since the summer of 1882 she 
had lived with her parents at Hydoh Mis- 
ion, Prince of Wales Archipelago, Alaska, 
until June, 1887, when she was sent to 
school at Portland, Oregon. She spoke the 
native tongue, was very popular with the 
people, and took a deep interest in all that 
pertained to their elevation; was brave, 
strong and so happy in her island home that 
it was like separating the apple of the eye 
to send heraway. But she went cheerfully 
that she might prepare for greater useful- 
ness of which she gave such hopeful prom- 

ise. 

_ She had a severe attack of pneumonia in 
_the early spring of 1888. She had so far re- 
covered as to go to West Virginia with her 
mother and brother, where at the home of 
her uncle, Capt. T. C. Reed, Fairmont, she 
was again prostrated, and for weeks hovered 
between life and death to be almost miracu- 
lously restored. Her last illness was so 
brief that her mother, who had been called 
to visit missionary societies in Pennsylvania, 
could not respond to telegrams in time to 
find her alive, She bore all her sufferings 
with a fortitude that could be but born of 
heaven, and a cheerfulness that impressed 
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Nothing that medical skill or loving hands 
and sympathetic hearts could do was left 
untried, ered: 
_ May the Good Shepherd who has taken} 
our lamb reward those who were so kind to 
her with manifestations of his loving kind- 
ness. The Mission Home is bereft of its 
‘“vestal virgin.”? Hearts are very desolate, 


native population and customs,” together with an account of Metla- 


kahtla, the most, successful Indian mission on the American continent. 


Tuesday evening, March 19, at half-past seven o’clock. 


Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, U. S. General Agent of Education in 


Alaska, will give an address on “Alaska: its natural phenomena, climate, 


The meeting will be held in the chapel of Trinity Church (Boston), 


My Dear Sir :— 


ing the above notice from your pulpit on Sunday, the 17th, and greatly 


oblige, 
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EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


} ¢rnor Long, ex-Mayor Prince, 


| tion 


Will you aid the cause of Christian civilization in Alaska by giv- 
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ne year, $9.00; one month, 75 cents; 3 cents ‘per | 
topy for shorter periods. tr The Transcript is de 
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Se ere ae 
A Reception to a Distinguished Man. 
A circular letter signed Governor Ames, .ex-Goy- 


Hon. H. @. Hough- 
ton, Hon. George S. Hale and Hon. Edward. Ts 


: Thomas reads a8 follows: 


You are cordially invited to meet Rev. Sheldon 


|| Jackson, D..D.,,United States Commissioner for 


Education in Alaska, at the Unitari ildi 
arian B 

eeecon street, Saturday, March 16, at 2 P. MM De 

Jackson.comes to Beston at this time by invita- 


whose wonderful work among the fi i 
British .Columbia the Earl cf D rh hese 
oe oaeey seeeB ORY, Sah ee Pamae f 
account will be given of the new Metiakaht- 
lafounded by Mr. Duzcan on Annette ions | 
Southeastern Alaska, to which Mr. Duncan and 
pia eeahan of his Indian followers emigrated 
British oe ago, to escape persecution on | 
ir. Jackson’s long resideace in Alaska, and hi 
knowledge of its educational and other par rere 
public interest, make this an unusual opportuni- 
ty of gaining information of the present condi- | 
n of affairs in ta&at Territory, concerning / 
which he will be happy to answer any questions,” | 


aor tra 
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Boston, March 14, 1889. 


You are cordially invited to meet Rev. SHELDON JACKSON, 
D. D., United States Commissioner for Education in Alaska, at re 
the Unitarian Building, Beacon Street, Saturday, March 16th, at " 
2Pp.M. Dr. Jackson comes to Boston at this time by invitation 
of the friends of Mr. Willian Duncan, to whose wonderful work j 


among the fierce tribes of British Columbia. the Earl of Dufferin 


has borne such cheerful testimony. 


by Mr. Duncan on Annette Island, Southeastern Alaska, to 
which Mr. Duncan and 800 of his Indian followers emigrated ] 
eighteen months ago, to escape persecution on British soil. 


Dr. Jackson’s long residence in Alaska, and his knowledge | 


Yours faithfully dition of affairs in that Territory, concerning which he will be 
Sik ; 


An account will be given of the new Me¢/akahtla founded @ 


of its educational and other matters of public interest, make this 


an unusual opportunity of gaining information of the present con- 


happy to answer any questions. 


E. I. THOMAS. 


No. 4, Sears Building, Boston, March 15th, 1889. 
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BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lent at Trinity. 

If such terms are applicable, Trinity may be 
called the cathedral church among all the Pro- 
testant organizations of this city, and its rec- 
tor, Phillips Brooks, the bishop of Boston; 
certainly the latter occupies a much more con- 


and yet whose heart he grieves by his extreme 
low-churchism. Our own Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son’s pleading voice was heard in the chapel 
of Trinity last evening, and it is doubtful 
whether its rector would exclude him from 


Hition of the friends of My. Wanien ee participation in the service of the chancel, 


where ladies are often seated when the great 
edifice is filled. 

That massive tower on Copley Square, 
sprung from the massive brain of Richardson, 


is always a powerful magnet among the peo-. 
|| ple of Boston, but never more so than during 


the busy season of Lent, where we now are. 
Dr. Brooks himself is indefatigable, and the 
church doors are open daily; no one can enter 
and depart at those doors, without being made 
a better man. On Sabbath Dr. Brooks pours 
forth his torrent of hot molten eloquence three 
times : morning, afternoon, andevening. Each 
cannot be held too soon to take some steps to 
resist these encroachments. If needful, our 
reserve force of one United Presbyterian, and 
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We Is to Speak Thres Times on Education 

in Alaska. 


Governor Ames, John D. Long, Frederick O. 
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Prince, H. O. Houghton, George §. Hale and 
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two Reformed Presbyterian churches can. be \ 
13. 


arg 


shall hope to hold our own. 
MeL Be FREDERICK CAMPBELL. 


| called on, and thus, even in New England, we 


Boston, March 20, 1839, 


E. J. Thomas, together with John S. Lock- 
wood, secretary of the Boston Indian Citizen- 
ship conimittee, invite all ladies and gentle- 


. : ‘ men interested to meet’ the Rey, Sheldon 
spicuous place before the public, than does || 


‘Bishop Paddock, to whose authority he bows, 


Jackson, D.D.. United States commissicner for 


education in Alaska, at the Unitarian build-} 


ing, Beaéon'street, at 2p. m. today, Dr. Jack- 
son comes to Boston at this time by invitation 
of the friends of Mr. William Duncan, to 
whose wonderful work among the fierce tribes 
of British Columbia the Ear! of Dufferin has 
borne such cheerful testimony. An account 
will. be given of the new Metlakahtla founded 
by Mr. Duncan on Annette !sland, southeast- 


ern Alaska, to which Mr. Duncan and 800 of 
| his’ Indian. . followers 


emigrated eighteen 
months ago'to escape persecution on British 
soil. Dr. Jackson speaks at a union meeting 
in the Baptist Churcn, Jamaica Plain, Sunday 
evening, in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Mon- 
day evening, and in the chapel of Trinity 
Church, Boston, Tuesday evening, at 7:30 
o'clock. ; i ecu = 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 

Sunday, March 17.~Appleton chapel, 7:30 
D. mM. Bow.” George A. Gordon. (The tront 
pews wil] be reserved for members of the ulii+ 
versity until 7:30). ; 

Mouday, March 1 8.—Commencement Parts. 
Seniors who have not yet chosen their sub- 
jects will meet Professor A. S. Hill in Sever 1 
Deets Sand 4 yp. m. This is the last 
appointment. ‘ 

Mabylaniee .Books:... Their Gispevees by 
Botta, Layatd, and other explorers. | {lus- 


ated ects. bee ace Lyon. Jefferson 
1ysical Laboratory, 4 p. m. ; 
Seinitie Seminary, ‘the Historical Records 
of the Sargonidae. Professor Lyon, 7 well 
street, 7:30 p.an. "| 
Cambridge re jan Association. Alas a 
Its Indians. Address. Dr. Sheldon Jackson. U. | 
%. Supt. of schools in Alaska, Sanders | 
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 BARVARD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR HB. 
E “Sunday.—Apcleton Chavel, 7:30 p.m. Rey. 
Geo. ay Gordon. (The front pews will be re- 
‘served for members of the University until 
27530.) : ae ° 
et _—Commencement parts. Seniors who 
} pays onsen their subjects will meet 
“Professor A. 8. Hill in Sever 1 between. s and 4 
pM This is the Jast Appointment. Babylonian 
‘pooks.. ‘Ther Discovery by. Botta, Layard and 
“other Explorers. timmserared Snes ir iui ee 
‘ ferson Physical iaboratory, + 1+ Me 
EON hem nary. ‘ihe Historical Records of 
the Sargonidae. Reetee ere eae re 
hae P, at Indian ssociation. 
kk el slant ath Address. Dr. Sheldon 
S. superintendentof schools in 
Theatre, 8 p.M. TY 
Seinen t Meeting at Uni- 
College Conference Meet- 
Chanee or Design in Nature. Professor 
sha’er, yer 11, 7:30 P.Me a 
Be OF ciay,—Rnglish 6. Oval debate. Uni- 
yersity 2, 3.4, Should the duty on sugar be 
reduced and a bounty given jor the production 
¢ domestic sugar? Divinity Sehool library. 
Debate. 4115 pW, Deutseber Verein. Goethe as 
' Autobiographer. Lecture. Professor, 4. 
Ripley. Sever 11, 7:30 pM. ‘Lhe Scientific Ap- 
pliances of the Jeflerson Physical | aboratory, 

andthe Scientific, Work now being Rong the 

| ‘iustrated lectur wv br 

ct eae 
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eoewee U. 
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ev. §. R. Breen. 
of Boston people, among 


ph Cook, Mr. H. 0. 
#, O.. Prince, met this 


large 
‘ Ww 


Unitarian building 
i Rev. Sheldon 
d@ states commissioner 


and for over an hour 
y that gentle- 
William Dun- 
British olin 


southeast- 


ys emigrated. 


“well as his 
0! Dy ot : Ae 
| interest. to. 1 
ia aiers were many appeals, in 
questions, for additional informa- 


UMSELLERS AS RULERS, 


Rey. Mh f Cook on the Friends 
Foes of Prohibition. | 


of Spiders Sucking the 
ood of Widows and Orphans—Rea- 
Proposed Constitutional 
licanism or Waticanism 
© American Catholics. | 
Minute before noon today 
ALT Ot ré a large blue bag across the 
Platform of Tremont Temple and carefully de- 
ited it in an armehair. Exactly one minute 
Joseph Cook, with a three-decked 
eloping his portly form, 
platform, doffed his oyer-. 


18 Was fol-. 
kson, the com- 
: Ka, who gave 

irding the condi- 


¥ 


ey 


“HERALD. 


ma New Colony— | 


Duncan and | before instead of 
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| Unitarian Building, 


|| Southeastern Alaska, to which Mr. Duncan and 


TUESDAY, MARCH 19, 1889. ‘ 


TRANS 


BOSTON EVENING 


tn Sa eee 


Alaska’s Prospects. 


Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., United States Com- 


missioner of Education in Alaska, continued his 
work of enlightening the East on Alaska in San- 
|ders Theatre, Cambridge, last evening. The 
\speaker was introduced by Rev. Samuel Long- 


fellow. Mr. Jackson gave an interesting descrip- | 


tion of the country itself, its people and its re- 
sources. He told how ready and willing the peo- 
|ple were to receive religious teaching and de- 
scribed the wonderful missionary work and suc- 
cess of Mr. Duncan. Dr. Jackson will give an 
‘address on “Alaska: its natural phenomena, cli-} 


with an account of Metlakahtla, the most success- 
ful Indian mission on the American continent, 
jin the chapel of Trinity Church this evening at 
| 7.00 o’clock. 


‘WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


jes 


ATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 16, 1889, 


os 
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Whe Condition of Alaska. 


To the Editor of The Boston Journal: 

Under date of Feb, 26 an extract is given in 
The Journal from Gov, Swineford’s report on 
Alaska, Near the close of the article he draws 
the attention of the Presbyterian Board of Home 

issions to the record of its missionaries in 
Alaska, and, at the same time, admits that he 
has no gharges to make. 

Having been quite conversant with both gen- 
eral and religious affairs in Alaska during the past 
| threo years, from personal obseryation I am 
qualified to testify, Iam compelled to say that 
I regard such insinuations as beneath the notice 
of yightthinking people. Some malignant 
motive seems to actuate him. The question will 
come up, if he was cognizant of any wrong doing 
on the part of Presbyterlan missionaries, wh} 
did he not call for some action to be taken years || 
Ne at the very end of his 


looks as if he w 
of his insinuations to want to meet again those 


----===" whom he has maligned, ag his resignation has 


been offered, 


J.P. Warn, 
Neweastle, Pas ; 


CRIPT, ( a 


u 
‘Tuesday evening, by Rey. Dr. Shel 
Jackson. 
States general agent of education in 
Alaska, and 1s eminently qualified to 
speak understandingly on this important 
theme. Just now the moral condition of | 
this remote region is being considered. 
by the public and no one is better fitted 
to express opinion upon 
than Dr. Jackson. 


mate, native population and customs,’ together} 


Boston Journal, - 


Rey. Sheldon Jacksov, D. D., United!’States 


Boston Journal. | 
WITH SUPPLEMENT.| 


6, 1889, 
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TURDAY MORNING, MARCH 1 


RELIGIOUS WORK IN ALASKA, 

Those who are interested’ in educational and 
religious work in Alaska are invited to meet 
Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., United States | 
Commissioner for Education in Alaska, at the | 
Beacon street, Saturday, 
March 16, at 2P. M. Dr. Jackson comes to Bos- 
ton at this time by invitation of the friends of 
Mr. William Duncan, to) whose wonderful work | 
among the flerce tribes of British Columbia the | 
Earl of Dufferin has borne testimony, An ac- | 
count will be given of the new Metlakahtla 
founded by Mr. Duncan on Annette Island, 


800 of his Indian followers emigrated 18 months 


; steamship Ancon brings news from Alaska that 
| Gov. Swineford and United States Marshal Atkins 


have tendered their resignations to the President 
‘| 4| to take effect as soon i oes 
f appointed, 


This gentleman is Unite 


that subject } 


Riile. eee: 
\ 


‘Addriss by Education Comm ssioner id ack-- 
: 80m. 


Commissioner for Education in Alaska, made an ~ 
address this afternoon in Channing Hall on Bea- 
con street. Dr. Jackson visits Boston by invita- 
tion of the friends of Mr. William Duncan, to 
whore wonderful work among the fierce tribes — 
of British Columbia Earl Dufferin has borne | 
such cheerful testimony. A map of Alaska was 
used to illustrate the address. Ex-Mayor Prince 
presided. 
Dr. Jackson called attention to the great | 
extent of the country, being from one-fifthto | 
one-sixth of the territorial area of the country; 
to its natural pheromena,i‘s large rivers riv- 
aling the Mississippi, its wonderful glacial sys- | 
tem, its great mineral springs, lofty mountain 
peaks, grand and marvelous scerery, its 61 vol- | 
canoes, Some ih active eruption, and then | 
turned to the great natural resources—furs, _ 
fisheries, iron, coal, coal oil, umberand its | 
large go’d mine. : | 
Then to the native population, their customs, 
‘etc., their adaptation to education and other — 
civilizing agencies, the schools that have been | 
established by the government, and mission 
societies; also the wonderful mission at Metla- 
kahtla, the mest successful effort to civilize a 
native tribe on the continent. 


| 
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, Poston Daily Globe. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 16, | 
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LASKAN MATTERS, 


Addvesses to be Made by Education | 
ti Commissioner Jackson, 


‘An invitation, over the names of Oliver 


Ames, John D, Long, Frederiok oO. : 
H. O. Houghton, George § pepe 
‘Thomas, hanes eS. Hale and B. Dp, 


id een extensive] 
among citizens of Boston and feet i 
meet Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D; D, United 
States commissioner of education i 
Alaska, at the Unitarian building, Baden 
street, today at 2p. m. , This invitation im- 
cludes ladies. Dr. Jackson comes to Boston 
by invitation of the friends ‘of William 
upean, an earnest worker in British 


Columbia. i 
new Metlatahtla, founted tea a of the 


which he and 800 of his Indi 


union 
Jam 
evening, and 
Church, Tuesday evening at 7. 
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Alaska’s Governor Resigns, § 
Porr TowNsunp, W. T., March 4 (Special).—The 


as their successors can be 
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| JOSEPH O0OK'S LEOTURES. 


| Mr. Cook discussed in his prelude, Mon- 
‘ day; March 18, the arguments. both for and 


At the close of his lecture, Mr. Cook in- 


|troduced Senator Metcalf of Rhode Island, 
|who denied that prohibition has failed in 
Rhode Island. , If it has not succeeded as: 
well during the past year as during the first 
/Six months after it was adopted, the trouble. 
lies with dishonest officials. Rey. Dr. Shel- 
}don Jackson then appealed to the citizens 
'f Boston and New England to see to it that 
the administration of Alaska is confided to 
officials who would respect the fundamental 


law of the Territory, and therefore prevent 
\the importation of li quors. 


— 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MBETING. 
| The remote points of Alaska and New Mexico 
;were heard from at the Pilgrim Hall meeting 
Monday, over which Rey. J. E. Tuttle presided. 
|Rev. Sheldon Jackson condensed a good deal of 
information into his brief talk on the encour- 


‘ adian governments 11 
onnection with the appointment of 
joint commission for survey of the 
boundary line between the Britisi: 


|posessions and Alaska, He stated |~— 


that under the treaty of 1825 be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain the 
| boundry was defined as following the 


‘summit line ~exceeded ten leagues 


ie tee 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 4, 1989, 
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from the coast, the line was to rug] 
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trouble, he says, is likely to follow 
unless a survey is mide and the 
boundary Jine definitely laid out, as 
settlers are going into that section of 
country without knowing whether 


posits have been discovered near, the 
supposed boundary, which are likety 


yara'lel to the eean ata distance of 
not over ten leagnes. Serious | 


they are locating in Alaska or Brit—]) 
ish Columbia. Valuable mineral de- |, 


/ cational Association, and at Saunder’s Theatre, Harvard 


TE MEW ENCLAD OENRTWER, 


Rev. J. LOUGHRAN SCOTT, DD, Editor, 


eee an 

—Rey. .Sheldon Jackson in Boston has “been: 
representing the interests of the Duncan Mission in. 
Alaska. He received marked attention and spoke with 
Mr. Cook in Tremont Temple; also before the Congre- 


College. Rev. Samuel Longfellow presided at the lat- 


ter place, introducing the speaker. Dr. Jackson real. 


ized more than a reception, however, from his visit. “es 
ep 
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4 5 : : a a. ca fail to attract in- 
agements and discouragements encountered in to attract considerable linmi gration Behring Sea a <i aiamaner esate: 


his heroie missionary work there. Chief among during the present year. | ternational attention. The action proved a com- 
Aes iioliieeappaaienee Ce eal ae plete surprise to the Dominion Government, The 
pent om otals, appointed both by Arthur and ist y Fe LR GDSEI GE nyt tj she nia, dove 
‘Cleveland Administration and th § 3 
Cleveland, and whom he characterized as notori- THE FUR SEAL MONOPOLY. Cle 


ously bad men. Relief is hoped for from Presi. || “4 eorrespondent, whose letter we have |ment have been negotiating hd two ‘ra bi in 
dent Harrison. The people are really hungry || Published, protests against the renewal | regard to the claim for compensation for t 0 seiz- 
{or the gospel. Pressureshould be brought upon ") next year of the lease whereby the) (re of three British sealing vessels in Behring Sea. 
ow for the adequate education of the | United States government creates 4) nis proclamation will also be the first informa- | 

2,000 children under twenty-one years of age. monopoly for a long term of years in the ‘tion which most people in the United States have, } 
1 ae ene teeny on theta Anas and that in the closing hours of the last Congress, an | 7 
ppncege Wivah ta arte nee se” OUR OC EEe lamendment was incorporated in the Inter-Terri- 
pependet? Agu es Sega ebpionan pa oe torial Salmon-Fishing Act, which in effect declares, 

“goles EN cn analog an Sa | that the Behring Sea is a closed sea. By this legis- | 


‘monopoly so created has fallen into for- : <a , 
eign hands and that its continuance is | | lative enactment, Congress has attempted to settle 


altogether detrimental to public welfare. | a grave point over wHIch: the nations haye con- 
We are entirely in opposition to the} tended. The amendment in its terms extends the 
opinions expressed by our correspondent, | provision of the Salmon-Fishing Act to seal fish-| 
It is well known from experience on the | jngin Behring Sea. That is to say, the act for-| 
South Shetland islands that, unless a) }jGs the taking of the seal by any one not author- 
monopoly is created, there will in three ized by the act within the water of Behring Sea, 
aPC PUTAS mene De 1G L0n Seale SoM and does not exclude them merely from fishing on 
feo pee taney ent Pains mate certain islands. The amendment is, of course, 
ine hater ual bid = apenas. of the greatest importance to the Alaska Fur: 
Pata a aa ee ne aa Seal Company, as it will preserve the seal fish- 
a tie te. ditt ule jee | | eries for them. itis also of great importance to 
which Enis in 1890, and which it is the American and Canadian fishermen, who may 
proposed shall be renewed for another | have been planning to engage in seal fishingin the 
term of twenty years, need not fall into | open waters of the Behring Sea this season, as so 
foreign hands unless foreigners are | many of the Canadian vessels did last season. The 
willing to pay more for the right to take | 04 authorizes the seizure of such vessels by 
fur seal than American capjtalists are United States revenue cutters. The proclamation 
| walling to Bore Ho Present) COnlEan yy of the President will call attention to this fact.” 
Gin sccohal he ahaa vied mee) | The act may give rise to important international 
Pe eaee ermoct entirely eee ‘complications. It is an attempt by legislative 


irely, ican. Some of its shares ; 4 : 
ee icc eiiicens but we! jenactment to settle an international question, | 


i sing which the great Powers interested may consider 
ee Sa still an open one. The United States Government, rs 

that the lease is expiring, the right of for that matter, denied this claim when it was 
"possession for another twenty years, asserted by the Russian pe filet 
\ under suitable regulations, should be Will Assist in the Alaskan Survey./ > 
ee San Francisco, April 25.—[Postal | 
Telegraph. ]|—The United States coast sur- 


| —s RELIGIOUS WORK IN ALASKA, 
_ Those who are interested in educational and 
religious work in Alaska are invited to meet 
Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., United States 
‘Commissioner for Education in Alaska, at the 
Unitarian Building, Beacon street, Saturday, 
|March 16, at 2P.M. Dr. Jackson comes to Bos- 
ton at this time by invitation of the friends of 
r. William Duncan, to whose wonderful work 
among the fierce tribes of British Columbia the 
Earl of Dufferin has borne testimony. An ac- 
count will be given of the new Metlakahila 
‘founded by Mr. Duncan on Annette Island, 
Southeastern Alaska, to which Mr, Duncan and 
800 of his Indian followers emigrated 18 months 
| ago, to escape persecution on British soil. Dr. 
\Jackson’s long residence in Alaska, and his 
| knowledge of its educational and other matters 
Of public interest, make this an unusual oppor- 
tunity of gaining information of the present con- 
‘dition of affairs in that Territory, concerning 
which he will be happy to answer any questions. 
| Dr. Jackson is to speak at the Baptist Church, 
‘vamaica Plain, Sunday evening; at Sanders 
‘Theatre, Cambridge, Monday eyening. and in 
| Trinity Chapel, in this city, on Tuesday evening. 


ReSL 


_ EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


SATURDAY. MARCH 16, 1889. 


| AN InpIAN CHIEF AND His Svupsects. 
Writing from Sitka, a correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post remarks: ‘The 
‘Kootznahov Indians, whose headquarters 
\are here, are mere degraded than those. of 
any tribe we had seen. The women are 
ugly enough by nature, but they render 
themselves still moreso by cosmetic art. 
Almost universally their faces are smeared 
‘with a mixture of lampblack and fish oil, 


b put up to bid. There is no reason why | 
ent company should continue in 


: és is still at anchor in the } 
making them hideous beyond expression in control - it is prepared to pay as. vey steamer Gedna is still at ancl Rls 
Regi ™ i nappunemt ys J shes Bic much, if not more, than any other indi- stream, no orders having yet arrived from} 
are ugly. ineteen years ago they com- an REC HRNNI : BHORBANIS ERAS 
mitted so many crimes against the whites vidual or company. A monopoly must) Washington as to wher . a 

oes an be maintained, but the government lis probable that she will go to Alaska to]. 
that a Government ‘ship. was sent to put Pi oataaien “assist the Patterson in making a survey | 


13 oe te i it can. 
them down, and-their chief, Kitehnatti,: or ought to) getiag puch pnt Ob a : 
Saginaw Jake, was carried offas.a hostage a 
2 | for their future good behavior. He was 

Tetained in captivity until he had acquired 

ja knowledge of the English language, and 

d become so docile that it was deemed 

Wise to bring him home, and to set him up 

Mm authority again. He appears to have 

een truly converted in the way that con- 

| Yertsare generally made—by holding out | | 4 
sufficient inducements. So Saginaw Jake |. || 
Was allowed a salary, provided with an 
admiral’s uniform and comfortable quarters, [ 
He now poses as ‘heap big chief, heap f 
white man’s: friend,’ and in this capacity | 
keeps his rascally subjects in order.” 


of the coast, as she is too small to act as} 
a cruiser to do duty in preventing illegal | 
| seal hunting. deer} 


They Do With Her? a 
pril 25.—The U. S. 
amer Gedner is still at 
‘eam, no orders having 
Washington as to where 


Baan * ap cel 
ry * 
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Special to the Morning Journal. ie! 
| Porr Townsenp, April 26.—Captain 
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HORT Fore - Cons: _| 
Work in Alaska. 


The most remote “exchange” which 
Tur Buietin has received is The North 
Star, a bright little paper, of nearly the 
same size as THe BuLierin, and it comes 
all the way from Sitka. Every number 
has one or two illustrations of scenes in 
Alaska, showing some of the natural 
wonders, or peculiar objects of interest in 
native life, or some of the heathen- 
ish practices of the medicine men. The | 
pitiful condition of many native young | 
girls there, who are made slaves or accused | 
of witchcraft, or are perhaps discarded | 
child-wives, is plainly set forth, and the | 
crying need of some house to which they 
can flee and be sheltered and saved. 

From a recent number we copy the fol- 
lowing: ~ 

“Through assistance rendered by the 
‘Home Building’ Committee (Mrs. Sara 


T. Kinney, Hartford, Conn., chairman), | 


of the Woman’s National Indian Associa- | 
tion, three model cottages have this sea- | 
son been erected at Sitka, and three 

couples in the Industrial Training School | 
are waiting for their completion to get | 
married. These cottages have on the first | 
floor two rooms, a pantry and wood-bouse, | 
and on the second floor (half story) two | 
rooms and two closets. Thus providing | 
young married people with shelter, while 

they are earning the money to pay for| 
their homes in instalments is an important | 


movement growing out of the success of | 
missionary effort. | | 


“The Church takes native children out | 
of their homes of dirt and superstition, | 


a. : 


thetic instances of longing for the light’) 
| and welcome for what has come to them, 
prepared the way for an account of the |) 
mission work at Zitka. 


The industrial 
school is finding the reward of its labors 
in the success of the model cottage sys- 
tem. So far as money can be secured, a 


loan, repayable in five annual install- 
ments, is made to each young graduate of 


the school who wishes to marry. With | 


the money he purchases the materials for 
a house and furniture, which he con- 
structs with his own hand. These homes 
have, so far, proved a wonderful stimulus 
and inspiration to their neighborhoods, 
and the young housekeepers being under 
the constant supervision of the teachers 
in the schools, have little opportunity to 
lose sight of their ideal, the “Boston” 
home-maker. 


hope that the warmest interest in the 
Bannocks and Shoshones would not ex- 
elude ‘the Alaskans, also “wards of the 
nation.” 


A, A.C. 


Dr. Jackson’s last words expressed the | 


nN, 
4? * 


Thomas Hambury, Thomas More, 


Dudy, Thomas Alfred, Elick Semi- 
-noff, Aaron, Mathew Reeves, Job 
Nelson, Howard George, Mark 
Twain, Donald Austin, Benjamin 
Booth, Johnson; Joseph Jones. 
Now I say to the Santee band: 
boys, take courage and win for | 
your musical director and your- 


selves the praise you justly merit. 
I hope to see the day when the San- 
tee band will be at the head of all | 
‘the musical organizations of that | 


John Willard, Little Ralph, Eugene | 
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SANTEE 


AND ALASKA. 


| 
| Editor of THe Worp Carriser: A | 


places them in schools, gives: them a good | \ copy of your very interesting paper | 


/elementary education, teaches the boys 


trades, and leads them into civilized | 
| methods of living, until they are ready to | 


| go out into the world and make their own 
_way. They marry and are better and 
|safer for doing so. The problem then is, 
how to confirm and strengthen in them 
the right living learned in school. After 
| marriage they cannot well be retaimed in 


school, and it would not be wise to do|| 


so if it was practicable. They ought not 
to be allowed to return to the home of} 


their fathers, for that would both be dis- | | 


tasteful to the young people, who have} 
learned better ways, and tend to push 
them back into the barbarism from which 


came in my hand this week and| 
was read with great interest, and | 


| especially that item under the head 


jot Santee Pand, from the Stour 
| City Tribune. Lhave lived in Yank- | 


' ton and Tyndall, Dak., and heard | 


the the Santee band almost in its in- 
faney; and it did mea great deal 
of good to learn that they have 


coursed in Sioux City. It not on- 
ily speaks well for the ability of 


the Missionaries had rescued them. For | 


the home of their fathers is a large room, 
occupied in common by several families, 
and necessarily without privacy and with- 
out a pure family life. 

“The solution of the problem is the | 
erection of these cheap cottages, which | 
furnish the young people a comfortable | 
home while earning the money to pay for 
them. Those erected this reason have 


cost $350 apiece. This represents the cost | | 


of the material, the school boys having 
done al) the work.” 


Et __ 


NEW HAVEN BRANCH. 

The monthly business meeting, on 
March 26, at the United Church Chapel, 
was followed by an address from Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson upon “Alaska.” Dr, 
Jackson’s known cordiality towards the 
Fort Hall mission, together with the inter- 
est of his subject, attracted many listen- 


ers and the cheerful audience room was || 


well filled. A colored map and a few sta- 
tistics, pointed by telling comparisons, 
placed the material resources and possi- 
bilities of the country in a strong light, 
while a terse, vivid discription of the 
different native tribes, their superstition 


‘their musical director but also for 
ithe natural musical ability of the 
Indian boys. 


| . 
| boys, twenty-seven in number, who 


ihave played about seven months. 


\I ever taught. 
/som very nice music. I write this, 


couragement of yours. 


play: @. S. King, by Southwell; 
Olympus, by Southwell; Serenade, 
Sweet Dreams, by Southwell; Sere- 


Kalow, by Pettee; Collingwood, by 
| Pettee; Overture Contest Waltz 
Queen of Hearts, etc. These natives 
are natural musicians, 
| rapidity with which they advance 
| proves to me that the Indians can 


be taught to do well if they are 
| given a chance. 

| The following are the names of 
| my 
| Simpson, Edward Marsden, Joseph 
| Verney, George Eaton, Thomas 


and misery, made hopeful by some pa- 


Jolie avd 


_Eaton, Wm. Baily, David Matheo, 


made such rapid progress, as shown | 
by the short list of music they dis- |. 


I have a band of native Alaskan | 
They learn faster than any band | 
They now play | 


tellmg you of my band for the en- | 
The follow- | 
‘ing is some of the best music we | 


: nade, Eventide, by Pettee; Waltz | 


and the | 


band boys: Wm. Weils, Peter 


| 


_| wealth of the country consists in the game 


part of the country. 


‘| portion of the Pacific coast. 


H. F. Laxs, Musical Director. 


Sitka, Alaska. : 


Some Idea of Alaska. 


. ° 
During the past four summers expeditions, 
have been. sent to Alaska, under the 
auspices of the United States Coast and) 
Geodetic survey, to survey and map out, 
with greater accuracy the waters of this 
little visited coast. Upon the completion 
of the Northern Pacific and Canadian ’Pa- 
cific railroads, this remote territory, which 
had been previously known to ‘us only 
through the atlas, became suddenly more 
I 


accessible and an object of interest to others 
besides the United States government, The 
voyage from Washington territory is not a 
| long one, and the trip has become popular,” 
owing to the fact that the voyage may be,| 
confined almost entirely to the sounds and 
inland seas which border the northwestern 
i The character 
of the country is very different from that of 
our western states, and presents a very dif- 
ferent civilization, if civilization it may be 
| called. There is a peculiar flavoring and 
intermixture of the Russian and Indian 
which gives a foreign interest to the Ameri- 
can yisitor or tourist. 
There is a very natural misconception in |) 
regard to the climate of Alaska. Owing to |! 
its high latitude, one would expect to find 
an Arctic climate, but on the coast this is || 
not altogether the case. The high range of 
mountains which extend along the south- 
western coast shut off the cold northern and 
northeastern winds from the ice fields. of || 
the interior, while the warm equatorial cur- || 
rents of the Pacitic, which correspond with || 
the Gulf Stream on the eastern coast of the 
continent pass close to the shore and tem- 
per the climate. It must not be supposed 
that the climate is what we consider tem- 
perate here, as the latitude is too high and 
there are too many glaciers and icebergs in 
immediate proximity to rendef this possi- |) 
ble; but the winters are mild as compared 
with the cold in the interior, and the chan- 
ges of temperature between the summer and* 
winter are not great. The scenery along 
the coast which has been yisited by the goy- || 
ernment expeditions is very grand and || 
beautiful, ae 
Alaska is not, and“tan never be, an aeri- 
cultural country. It ha§ very little arable 
land, and the warm. seasons ‘are so short 
that crops haye not sufficient time to ma- 
ture. Theres a farm near Fort Wrangel, 
Which is worked by the young Indians of 
the school in connection with the mission, 
but this is the only tract in the territory 
that could bear the’ title ‘“farm.” he ||+ 


jto a large size. 


¥ 


| 


and fish, which is yery abundant, and in 
the rich forests, which seem almost inex- 
haustible. {he prevailing forest tree is the 
spruce, which grows to great size, and is 
found 2000: and 2509 feet above the sea. 
They often grow toa height of 200 to 250 
feet, with a diameter of from 4 to 6 feet. 
Hemiocks, alders and willows are also 
abundant, but the most valuable tree, per- }, 
haps, is the yellow cedar, which is found in |) 
considerable abundance, and which grows 
{tis valuable for cabinet 
wood and for use in ship building.—Scien- 
tific American. 


A Defective Steamer. [0 0) 


San Francisco, April 26.—The 
Francis Cutting, ‘i endothe 


ee 
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ssibility of the thing has been broached 
dry times, and*has been realized by many 
ts of the map of the earth’s surface. 
ject is brought anew to 

States Consul 


publie attention by the 
at Winnipeg, J. W. Taylor, 
ter Moberly, at one time Assistant-Sur- |. 


forth the feasibility and advantages of the 


aragraph from. Mr. Moberly’s exhaustive let- | 

grasping the main features of the American || 
! the wealth to be brought within men’s 
ach, and making it almost evident that nature 
ad railway occupancy in mind when it was laying 
its valleys and depositing the precious miner- 
—may well be quoted here in advance of a pre- 
tation of our Consul’s plan of construction, as | 
is calculated to awaken interest in the enter- 
prise and prepare the reader to realize the en- 
thusiasm of our Consul, if not to accept immedi- 
tely his conclusions. 


It is now a well ascertained fact thatthe great min- 
al belt that runs through Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Montana, and Idaho, ete., in the United States, 
extends north of the 49° parallel of latitude through | 
British Columbia and again enters the newly acquired 
‘United States territory of Alaska, and finds its north- 
westerly boundary on the coast line of Alaska. This 
| great undeveloped mineral belt—probably the richest 
and most extensive in the world—having the water- 
shed of the Rocky Mountains for its easterly boundary 
‘and a variable width westerly, in pluces exceeding 200 
miles, is traversed by a long and peculiar low yalley 
| along the westerly base of the Rocky Mountains, which 
affords remarkable facilities for the construction of a 
railway—a route that nature has provided, and which 
‘is only awaiting the ingenuity of man to develop. The 
‘route of this proposed great international line of rail- 
way will not cross transversely apy of the formidable 
‘main ranges of mountains known in British Columbia 
as the Rocky, the Gold, and the Cascade ranges, but 
runs in the same direction with them and traverses 
the mineral belt throughout its entire length of about 
3000 miles north of the 49° parallel, and it will run 
through the heart of Alaska b 


Mr. Moberly says; 


y the yalley of the Yukon 


Our Consul at Winnipeg was aware of all these 
things, and it can but cause a sense of pride in his 
countrymen’s breasts that he laid aside the exact- 
ing duties of his official position long enough to 
endeavor to enlist the Manitobans in the enter- 
prise, the great scheme for an ‘‘international rail- 
Mr. Taylor represented that the length of 
road to be constructed on the American side of 
the Straits is ‘‘about” 3000 miles, the cost of 
which will be ‘‘ about” $130,000,000, or ‘‘about’”’ 
$43,333.334 per mile. The estimates have been 
carefully made, and qualifications conveyed in the 
abouts” are understood to be fully covered by 
‘the one-third of a cent per mile—a matter of only 
$10 either way. The terminus at the Strait would 
‘be at its narrowest point, and ferry-boats would 
set trains across with as little delay as is experi- 
fenced in such cases in the American system. 
-all-rail trip from Washington to St. Petersburg, 
and vice versa, would soon be a no more remarka- 
ible event than was a ride across this continent a 
w years ago. 

| Mr. Taylor is a practical man, and realizes of 
| course that $130,000,000 is quite a snug sum. His 
|plan contemplates the gift of right of way, and 
| construction and equipment of the road on four 
per cent. bonds, ‘‘interest.on which shall be guar 
janteed for a series of years by the United States 
The vast region which would be 
pened up, the wealth that would be brought with- 
} in reach of the nations, the elbow room that would 
be secured for the billions of people who will 
make North America their home—one aud all or 
‘these justify Government, interest in the *‘ inter- 
| national railroad.” Then, the gold that is wait- | 
to be plucked from that full and long mineral 
alt would, as Consul Taylor remarks, *‘restore 
he equilibrium of the precious metals.” That is 


| Government.” 


we are conscious 
we need not say is grand 


y Department 
wisdom of the proposed investment. 
time by opening the subject to 
pegers if he was in doubt of the future. 
11 Taylor adds luster to 


g he represénts 


| strong Academy will be found on page 273; 
_ in the letter from Captain W. H. Coit, on 
_ of the teachers in that institution. 
_ More or less effort is being made by all 4 
the great denominations of this country to 
"evangelize the Indian tribes of the West, 
Among the pioneers in this good work stand 
the Friends, whose Baltimore and Philadel: 
| phia Yearly Meetings began missions among 
/ the Indians nearly one hundred years ago. 

The Northern Presbyterians labor amongst 
the tribes in Wisconsin, Dakota, Indian Ter- 
ritory, New Mexico, Arizona, Washington 
| Territory and Alaska. Their most interest- 
ing work is in Alaska, so identified with the 
| honored name of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, whose 
work, “Alaska, and Missions on the North 
| Pacific Coast,” (Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y., 
illus., $1.50,) should be read by all. The 
Northern Church has among the Indians 38 
white and 25 Indian ministers, 68 churches, 
2,863 members, 115 teachers, 29 schools, 
and 2,441 scholars. 

a eee 


— HKevald and Zreshyter, 
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MISSIONARIES WANTED. 
| 


_ here are many earnest Christians in 
the Church who would like to give them- 
selves to mission work, but are prevented 
from offering by the feeling that a pro- 
‘fessional education is necessary. While 
such a training is essential for some places, 
itis not for others. In the many-sided 
development of mission work there is 
room for a diversity of gifts. We are re- 
‘minded of this by the call for the follow- 
ing additional missionaries at the Presby- 
terial Industrial School at Sitka, Alaska: 
1, A Christian carpenter to take charge 
ofthat department of the work. It is nec- 
essary not only that he understand the 
trade, but also that he shall be able to 
train the native boys in it. ; ; 
2, A man of all work. His duties will 
largely be with the boys outside of the 
sschool-rooms and work-shops. He needs 
good common sense, government, and an 
ability to get along with boys. 

3. A woman to cook and have the over- 
sight of the teachers’ mess. She will be 
assisted by a couple of the school-girls. 

4, A woman to superintend the steam 
laundry (the heavy work is done by the 
boys), and teach the older girls washing 
(washboard and tub) and ironing. 

These missionaries will be on an equal- 
| ity with the others at that station, and 
their duties are as important to the success 
of the Mission as those of the achool-room. = -| 
Applicants will send the testimonial of 
their pastor, and make application to Dr. 
| Sheldon Jackson, Carlisle, Pa. . 
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_ The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
is anxious to find a new route to the Ori 
by which it will be enabled to red 
the time of the voyage between the two 
continents and thereby gain an advan ag 
over its competitors in trans-Pacific traftie 
—the Pacific Mail and the Occiden 
Oriental Steamship companies. = 
It is a fact well known to all nayig 
that by taking a northerly course bet 
any given points in the Northern Hem 
phere an advantage is gained in the dis- 
tance to be traveled, owing to the e 
This, while not app 
upon a map, is readily manifested 
measurement made upon a globe. 
conditions being equal, therefore, the shor 
est distance between Vancouver and Yok 
hama would be a line drawn upon a great | 
circle and would carry the navigator no 
of the Aleutian Islands and through 
ting Sea, while the present route of 
Canadian Pacific’s steamshi 


conformation, 


ps is sonth of | 


CAPTAIN HEALY’S VIEWS. 
With a view to ascertaining the poss 
bility of establishing a route to the nort! 


letter to the United States Hydrographic 
Office in Washington, and by the official 
charge was referred to Captain M. A. He: 
| of the revenue steamer Bear. 
Captain Healy in conversation with a CA: 
reporter said; Tuer 
“Yes, Mr, Frazar wrote me upon f 
subject and by this time has my reply, i 
which I embodied all the information in m 
My answer was not of an e 
for in mg _ opini 


couraging character, ip 
there is nothing to be gained by following 
route upon a great circle in this case. Lay- | 
ing off roughly a great circle track from® 
Vaneouver to Ounimak Pass, I find tha 
brings one on or very near to Sanak, 
Halibut Island, avery dangerous localit 
and no prudent navigator should, in my 
opinion, approach this island nearer than | 
fifty miles to the south of it in m : 
Ounimak Pass. 
HIDDEN DANGERS. 
‘*The ground on all sides of Sanak Is] 
is foul and full of hidden dangers. Fro: 
Sanak Island south the same conditions e 
There are rocks awash at low water 
called Leonard’s Rocks, which bear trt 
south from Sanak Mountain and abo 
thirty miles distant, Many other hidd 
dangers of like character in the same region 
have been reported, the exact location of | 
which is not definitely known. Fogs there- 
about are more constant than at most 
places near the islands, and the tides and 
currents are not well defined nor enif 
in their course and action. Ounimak Pa 
_itself is free from hidden dangers, is eas: 
of approach, and ten miles in width, 
only drawback being the prevalence of 
The pass could be safely navigated 
by giving Sanak [sland a wide berth. Th 
there are also the passes of Akouta 
algo and Four Mountains betwee 
Ounimak and Amonghta passes, all 
which are free from hidden dangers, ~ 
are more contracted. Analga Pass is tl 


only a half mile wide. 
jectionable on account of the strong t 
and tide rips, and also the heavy seas when 
the tide and wind are in opposite directions. 
THE MOST PRACTICABLE, 
“Amonghta Pass I consider the mi 
lt is thirty miles wide an 
free of hidden dangers, D 
| and the tides are not so strong or errati 
‘But the reference to these other pass 

r 


Alaska. 


SITKA, ALASKA. 
By Row Wre dirvir BE. Seunils 


As the steamer glided into the lovely bay 
of Sitka, our eager eyes were met with as 
fair and grand a scene of the kind as can 
well be imagined—the broad placid waters, 
smooth and clear as crystal, the hundred 
forest-clad islands, the towering background 
of noble mountains here and there snow- 
crested—Verstovaia rising dark and grim 
behind the town, and the giant Edgecomb, 
perpetually cloud-capped, standing sentinel 
on the ocean’s shore across the bay—and the 
boundless view of the vast Pacific beyond 
the surf-washed island sea-wall. The bay, 
which is the northernmost harbor on the Pa- 
cific coast, has even been compared by en- 
‘thusiastic tourists, in beauty at least, to the 
bay of Naples. 

The view shoreward, as we reached the 
wharf, if less lovely, was curious and inter- 
esting enough. To the left the Indian ran- 
cherie stretched along the shore, inhabited 
by some 800 of the Sitka tribe—the neatest 
and most orderly, under the police regula- 


tions maintained Ge naval duthee y, of all 
the native Alaskan settlements. On the right, 
high on its rocky mound, stood the decaying 
Russian castle; once the imperial governor’s 
luxurious residence, 140 feet long and half 
as wide, built of solid cedar logs, and bolted 
to the rock as a precaution against earth- 
quakes, one of which destroyed a previous 
building. In Russian hands it was richly 
furnished, and the high-born governors 
maintained the style and luxury of a little 
court, whose hospitality has been shared 
and celebrated by many discoverers and 
voyagers. Since the transfer of the country 
to the United States the building has been 
stripped and despoiled of every vestige of 
its old-time elegance. Secretary Seward 
was entertained there in 1869, on the ocea- 
sion of his tour of: inspection, and a year 
later Lady Franklin, continuing in old age 
her tireless and touching search for relics 
of her lost husband, was a guest in the same 
apartments. 


1889.] 


Straight inward from the wharf stretches 
the long single street of the village, on the 
left being the pleasant cottage of Governor 
Swineford, on the right, at the foot of the 
castle mound, the goverument buildings, 
containing barracks, post-oflice, custom- 
house and court-house,. then a row of log 
buildings occupied as shops and stores. 
Beyond: these, facing the wharf and bay, 
stands the Russian church of St. Michael, 
having outside the general look of neg- 
lect and decay, but within, as we found 
later in the day, still richly 


Sitka—Survey of School Prenhises. 
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steamer’s stay of twenty-four hours was all 
too short. The school buildings are fifty or 
sixty yards from the water and twenty or 
twenty-five feet above it, the road passing 
between the front fence and the water. The 
boys’ building is a hundred feet by forty, 
and three stories high. Mr. and Mrs. Aus- + 
tin’s pleasant rooms are on the left of the 
front door. Across the hall-was a guest 
room in which we slept that night, on a 
handsome and well-made ced&r bedstead, 
which was the handiwork of the Indian 


decorated, with altars in the 


transepts and bronze doors be- 


fore the shrine, and here and 


there curious and valuable pic- 
tures, chandeliers and _ silver 
lamps and richly-robed images © 
of thesaints. The attendant dis- _ 
played some gorgeous priests’ 
robes, heavy with gold and sil- 
ver embroidery. On the same 
little square stand the ruined 
remains of a Lutheran church 
and the large log building 9 
formerly occupied by the Rus- tae 
sian-American Fur Company. 
Beyond these the street leads 
under the flume of an old saw- , 
mill on the shore, and then } 
changes to a road which bends - 
along the curving beach on the 
right and past a few houses on | 
the left until, half a mile or so 
from the wharf, it brings us to 
the main object of our visit— 
the Industrial Training-school. 
Our guides were Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, superintendent of mis- 
sions and also of government schools, and Dr. 
Henning, physician in charge of the school 
hospital, who had met us at the steamer with 
hearty greetings, and Rev. A. E. Austin, 
missionary pastor here for ten years, and his 
wife, matron of the boys’ school, whom we 
encountered half way hurrying to meet us 
with smiling faces which it was right pleas- 
ant to see, - 

We lost no time in setting about a rapid 
survey of the school premises, for which the 
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boys. Over this in the second story were 
rooms occupied by Prof. Kelldy, the prin- 
cipal, and Dr. Jackson’ when in Sitka. 
Across the hall which divides the building 
lengthwise was the boys’ play-room for the 
wet days, of which there are so many here. 
Then we were taken to the dormitories, up- 
stairs, the store-room, the clothes-room, with 
a compartment for each boy’s clothing, clean 
and soiled, the sick-room, with two patients 
in bed suffering with the sadly-prevalent 
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pulmonary disease, the bath-rooms and other 
arrangements for cleanliness and comfort, 
including a steam laundry with machinery 
from Troy, N. Y., and were told how one of 
the boys a few days before had almost lost 
his sight by curiously peering at an unlucky 
moment into an open escape pipe. Every- 
thing seemed clean and comfortable, though 
severely cheap and plain. 

Then we passed through a covered way 
some sixty yards long or so to make a like 
hasty survey of the girls’ building, somewhat 
larger than the boys’. The sewing-room was 
full of girls in long checked aprons, with 
smooth and neatly-braided hair, all busily 
at work under the care of Miss 8. 8S. Winans 
and Mrs. Tillie Paul. Other girls were 
preparing for dinner in the large mess-room, 
and others in the kitchen were learning to 
cook under the supervision of Miss Rankin. 
In the bakery was ranged a vast array of 
huge and wholesome-looking loaves of bread, 
and the dormitories were faultless in order 
and cleanliness. In another building further 
on we found the hospital, at one end the doc- 
tor’s rooms and dispensary, at the other rooms 
for Mrs. Harding the nurse, and in the mid- 
dle a large light airy ward for girls—no boys’ 
ward being as yet provided. Besides several 
convalescents, we saw on a cot in one corner 
a chief’s wife, whom it was hoped to cure 
and send back to her heathen people as a 
witness of Christian kindness and care, and 
in another lay propped up “little Winnie,” 
a tiny Indian boy, rescued from unspeakable 
disease and misery and restored to compara- 
tive health and comfort by the indefatigable 
attention of doctor and nurse—a touching 
sight that lingers in the memory. Thence 
we passed to the carpenter’s shop, on the 
shore, with boat-house underneath and shoe- 
shop in one corner, and the name of the 
generous donor, Elliott F. Shepard, over 
the door. Mrs. Shepard pays the doctor’s 
salary, and for otber benefactions the school 
is indebted to other members of their party 
during a recent visit. Close by is the 
blacksmith’s shop. Passing on, we came 
to a row of neat little houses, twenty-four 
feet square, two or three built and more in 
process of erection by the Indian boys as 
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homes for young married couples in connec- 
tion with the mission. We were welcomed 
in one by “Donald,” the carpenter and 
cabinetmaker, and Alice his wife, who held 
in her arms a bright-eyed two-weeks-old 
baby. It was a neat and pretty Christian 
home, and as significant a result of the work 
and influence of the mission as one could 
desire or imagine. The young mother’s 
chief anxiety seemed to be in view of the 
fact that the babe was not yet baptized. 
Dwelling and furniture and decoration were 
all the works of Indian hands. In another 
of the houses we found “ Willie,” a fine-look- 
ing, pleasant young fellow, busily at work 
papering and furnishing generally, in prep- 
aration for the bride he expected to bring 
to the home as soon as it was ready. He 
was covering the walls of the sitting-room 
with a delicate pearl-gray paper with a 
wreath of pink roses for the border, He 
had evidently already acquired an idea of | | 
living very different from the dirty, sonal 
wretchedness of an Indian cabin. | 

A short distance further We came sud- 
denly to the bank of the beautiful Indian 
river, a rapid crystal stream, whose pools 
and rifts and rapids, glancing in foam and 
spray, would set an angler wild. J saw an 
urchin, gaff in hand, peering from the bank 
under the root of a big tree, and then with 
a sudden dash and pull land a big salmon 
flopping on the shore, and in a moment 
more ‘lay another beside him. A lovely 
walk along the bank, under spreading trees 
and past some prostrate trunks of vast size, 
brought us, to a fascinating cascade and the 
wreck of a pretty rustic bridge lately carried 
away by a freshet. A flume brings the 
water from above to this spot, and thence it 
is carried in a pipe to two large cisterns 
close to the school buildings at the height 
of the second story. Both pipe and cistern 
might perhaps be better under ground, and 
thus secure from frost—although this last 
is neither so hard nor so continuous at 
Sitka as most suppose, the temperature being 
milder than that of New York, though some 
15 degrees further north. Thanks to the 
Kuro Siwo, the Japanese “ Black Stream ”— 
the Gulf Stream of the Pacific—the mercury 


“ is 
(cat gS 


uly 


uls below zero, and its mean height 
round is 43. At any rate a larger 
jier supply of water would doubtless 
-to the health of the school by facil- 


sewerage, which, though by no means 


d, is uot at all yet as perfect and 
thas it should be, and as it can easily 
e. It should of course be remem- 


-|hat the perfecting of so large a plant 


of a school for one hundred and 
five boys and girls, in a region so 
from the thousand appliances and 
s of civilization, requires of necessity 
ime as well as trouble and expense. 

hated to turn our backs on Indian 
jith its music of dashing waters and 
gle of wildwood and mossy, fern- 
shores. The whole scene was so 
and summer-like, even to the placid 


;, |mding in the stream or cropping the 


tdure, that one recalled with amuse- 
he cheap jokes of ill-advised con- 
fs about the “ polar-bear treaty ” and 
& reservation.” Barring the dis- 
ind the rain, one could summer at 
is pleasantly as at Newport. But 
essed, and we walked back over the 
© the school, and dined with the 
$ at their well-ordered mess-table. 
ll hands gathered in the larg. aiid 
lable chapel to give a little exhibition 
benefit. A dozen of the larger boys, 
the neat light-blue school. uniform, 
d in, musket in hand, and went cred- 
through the simpler movements of 
mual of arms. ‘Then a brass band 
and filed upon the platform, and, 
Mr. Lake, the school shoemaker, who 
én a band-leader in the East, aston- 
s by playing “ Hail, Columbia,” and 
rs in really excellent style, consider- 
t the instruments had only arrived 
y by our steamer, though of course 
s had learned their use before. Then 
ys sang, with organ accompaniment, 
anthems and chants very well in- 
Both choir and band were all, or 


\f them, from among the thirty-four 


‘cently brought by Dr. Jackson from 
nean’s “ New Metlakahtla,” at Port- 
and showed the excellent training 
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and influence of that remarkable missionary 
enterprise. Miss Rogers, the teacher, next 
called up some of the younger children to 
spell and read and recite. After a prayer, 
the Rev. Mr. Huleatt, an English clergy- 
man, rector of Shelford, near London, our 
fellow passenger, addressed the school in 
tender and hearty words of praise and 
cheer, and the secretary followed in a brief 
speech. Then we snatched a hurried look 
at the Greek church, in the pleasant com- 
pany of Miss Pakle, government school 
teacher, and Mrs. Brady, wife of Rev. John 
G. Brady, formerly our missionary, now 
United States commissioner, and also en- 
gaged in business, but as interested as ever 
in mission work. After next making a 
hasty collection of Sitka photographs, we 
made our way back to Mrs. Austin’s cosy 
and tempting tea-table, on which every 
edible, as at dinner, had been prepared by 
Indian girls, and was good and nice enough 
for anybody. 

Tea over, we went to an Indian prayer- 
meeting in the school-room, which was well 
filled with several hundred persons—the 
children in front, visitors at the side, and at 
the back a large representation of the one 
hundred members of the Indian church. 
After a hymn, Rev. Mr. Austin offered 
prayer, read the Scripture, and spoke briefly, 
every sentence being repeated in Thlinket 
by Willie Wells, the interpreter, his loud 
and ringing utterances at first giving a 
curious shock of surprise to our unaccus- 
tomed and unexpecting ears. I was re- 
minded for a moment of the inexact lady 
returned from her first European experi- 
ence, who remarked, @ la Mrs. Partington, 
that she had gotten on very well in France 
and Italy with the help of an interrupter. 
But there was no break in the serious and 
solemn terror of the service. The meeting 
was then thrown open, and the adult Ind- 
ians of both sexes spoke and prayed in 
rapid succession, without a pause, and in a 
tone and style of unmistakable reverence 
and earnestness that was very touching. 
We could of course understand nothing but 
an occasional “ Jesus Christ;”’ but it was 
very much that these poor heathen had 
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evidently learned to pray, and to pray “in 
his name.” This over, the secretary briefly 
addressed the audience through the inter- 
preter, and the service was brought to a 
close. We talked afterwards with a num- 
ber of the Indians, who crowded eagerly 
and smilingly around us, One man who 
nad spoken and prayed was pointed out as 
having killed two men. One of the women 
had a cunning little Thlinket baby in her 
arms, and was delighted with the white 
baby’s picture we showed her. The whole 
scene was unique and impressive. 

Though tired enough for an extra allow- 
ance of sleep, I talked over school matters 
with Dr. Jackson and Prof. Kelley until 
nearly 3 A.M., finding the time all too short, 
having had long converse already with Mr. 
and Mrs. Austin. They all begged for a 
longer stay, but two weeks until the next 
steamer seemed more than could be spared. 
We were up at 6 a.m. for Mrs. Austin’s 
cheerful breakfast-table, and bade a reluc- 
tant good-by to all the fellow laborers 
whom it had been such a pleasure and priv- 
ilege to meet and know. 

On the way to the steamer I found a 
chance for a talk with Mr. Brady. I asked 
him, among other things, what kind of 
Christians he found the native church mem- 
bers to be, whose little church stood oppo- 
site his door at the entrance to the rancherie. 
He replied that, while he could not trust the 
heathen natives at all, and seldom the Rus- 
sians, he had found by experience that he 
could trust the native Christians, and had 
often given them credit in business as high 
as $50 or $75, without ever finding his con- 
fidence abused. One could hardly ask for 
a more satisfactory testimony to the value 
and genuineness of missionary work. Mr. 
Brady gave the heartiest endorsement to the 
ability and patience and devotion of the 
teachers and the excellent and thorough 
work done in the school. 

It should be added here that the native 
church, of whose members Mr. Brady spoke 
so favorably, has had a notable and gracious 
history. Its experience has been marked by 
repeated and wonderful revivals and ingath- 
erings. One hundred and thirteen were re- 
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ceived on confession of faith last year. This 
last December, since our visit, thirty-six more 
were admitted. There are now on the roll 
nearly three hundred communicants. In- 
deed, one can hardly find larger spiritual 
results anywhere than in this “Sitka Thlin- 
ket church,” more than four thousand miles 
away. 

The following is a full list of the school 
and mission force: Rey. Sheldon Jackson, 
D.D., superintendent of missions; W. A. 
Kelley, principal; Rev. A. E. Austin, 
pastor; Mrs. A. E. Austin, boys’ matron; 
Miss A. R. Kelsey, girls’ matron; Miss S. 
S. Winans, sewing-room; Miss Kate <A. 
Rankin, kitchen department; Miss Ida M. 
Rogers and Miss Carrie Dolph, teachers ; 
Mrs. Tillie Paul, assistant matron; Dr. H. 
ik. Henning and Mrs. Henning, hospital ; 
Mrs. C. E. Overend, nurse (successor of 
Mrs. Harding); Mr. H. F. Lake, shoemak- 
ing department; Mrs. Clara Lake, assistant 
matron. 

These workers deserve high praise for 
their patient and tireless fidelity. The 
work is hard and often trying. The pupils, 
many of them half savage, are frequently 
hard to manage and control. Many of 
these laborers are overtaxed. Prof. Kelley 
has remarkable executive force and ability, 
is everywhere from early morning to late at 
night, and needs a man of all work to help 
him. Mrs. Austin often has her hands full 
to entertain visitors, which she does most 
admirably, and both she and Miss Kelsey 
are loaded and overloaded with the care and 
detail of their exacting posts. And the 
same may be said of others. Christian 
sympathy and prayer and aid. should be 
given withoutstint to these far-away and faith- 
ful servants of the church and the Master. 

The children seem cheerful and happy. 
One presented us shyly but proudly with a 
picture of his own making. Another has 
since written me a most creditable letter, 
which was published in last month’s mag- 
azine. They have generally lost that look 
of settled gloom so common and notable in 
the faces of the natives. New and better 
ideas have brightened and quickened them. 
The outlook is in every way vastly better 
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em. Few of them, even the stout and 
y looking, are thoroughly sound and 
iy. Most of them have a scrofulous 
or a pulmonary weakness; but the 
en and discipline of the school give 
the best chance possible. 

2 shrill impatience of the steamer’s 
le hurried us on board with our “ plun- 


| 


| have not seen a neater instrument for 
ig a pastor and session to educate their 


» into intelligent systematic giving 
ureh work and charity, than a little 
set Memorandum of Contributions,” 
ved for the Third Presbyterian Church 
tsburgh, of which Rev. E. P. Cowan, 


is the pastor. It gives, on as many 
not four inches long, a succinct ac- 


of the eight boards of our church, the 
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der,” including gifts from many of the kind 
friends we were loth to leave. The ship 
made a wide circuit through the silver mir- 
ror of the enchanting bay, and we soon left 
the town and its harbor far astern, as we 
passed through the loveliest scenery into the 
tortuous windings of Peril Straits. 
WitiiaMm Irvin. 


On 


other similar pages it sets forth as clearly 


work they do and how they do it. 


and succinctly six other objects, local, pres- 
byterial, synodical or undenominational, to 
which that church contributes. There are 
also blank pages which can be used for any 
We call 


attention to this convenient little leaflet, 


needed or desired memoranda. 


thinking that other sessions may find the 
idea of it available. 
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EIGHT YEARS IN AFRICA. 


In face of the prejudice against Africa, 
and its health-destroying climate, for which 
it has suffered in the paucity of its laborers 
for the salvation of its millions, we stand as 
witnesses that it is possible to live and labor 
on the “ Dark Continent.” We blush when 
we compare the apparent apathy and lack 
of courage in the church of Christ with the 
zeal of those who risk all this, aye and much 
more, for earthly gain. Had the laborers 
for whom we pleaded been forthcoming, we 
might have reported “greater things”; but 
our God has shown that his might and 
power to bless have not beeri straitened by 
the inadequacy of the means employed. I 
confine my review to this northern part of 
the field, which has come more directly un- 
der my care. Two churches have been or- 
ganized, the nucleus in both cases being 
formed by members from the church here 
at Benita. These branches have doubled 
their membership under the care of our nat- 
ive assistant, whose faithfulness thus stands 
approved. 

During the past eight years it has been my 
privilege,to admit to the sealing ordinances 
about three hundred adults, who united with 
the different churches within our bounds. Just 
here I would say that*we enjoyed for several 
years the faithful co-operation of a brother 
beloved, Rey. W. C.,Gault, who shared our 
labors and our successes. His removal to 
fill the broken ranks at Gaboon threw 
double care and responsibility on the one 
remaining here. 

A marked feature of these years of labor 
has been the ingathering of souls, not only 
into the church militant, but also into the 
“assembly and church of the first born” on 
high. Many a Christian death have we 
witnessed of those whom we had the joy of 
leading out of the darkness of nature into 
the light of life, whose career we traced un- 
til they passed beyond our sight into that 
light which no man can approach unto. 

Scores of pupils have passed through our 
schools, both boys and girls. About one 
fifth of the number became hopefully con- 
verted before they left us, and some who 


were with us in earlier years have now be- 
come heads of Christian families. This de- 
partment has been blessed with the faithful 
care and superintendence of our valued as- 
sociate, Mrs. Reutlinger, who has also labored 
in season and out of season for the welfare 
of Africa. 

The truth has been carried up and down 
the coast and for a distance along the Benita 
river by our native Bible-readers, these hum- 
ble agents thus doing their part toward pre- 
paring the way of the Lord. They usually 
carry with them some of our books in the 
vernacular, which they offer for sale, and 
tracts for distribution. 

During these six years six volumes have 
been translated and carried through the 
press, which are now in circulation among 
the people. Among them are Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress and Dr. Alexander’s Bible 
Truth, besides a number of tracts and 
hymns—leayes scattered “for the healing 
of the nations” which cannot fail of a bless- 
ing. This dialect in its written form reaches 
the tribes situated between the Cameroons 
river and the river Gaboon, a coast line of 
oyer two hundred miles. One matter is 
well worthy of grateful notice: as our work 
gommenced eight years ago, so now it ends, 
-untrammelled by any interference from 
French or other political power. 

We have mentioned some of the bright 
spots, the Goshens amidst the surrounding 
darkness—a darkness denser than Egyptian 
gloom, for it touches the moral and spiritual 
life of a nation. Enough has been said to 
show that Christianity has taken root on 
African soil, and gives promise of abundant 
fruit if nurtured with unflagging patience 
and well-directed zeal. 

There is yet much land to be possessed 
for our King. He calls to each of his con- 
secrated soldiers, “ Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?” Oh that many with 
lips touched with a live coal from off the 
altar may be found ready to answer, each 
for himself or herself, “Here am I; send 
me”! Corne.ius De HEER. 
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ALASKA, this month! Study the field well. 
Let the prayers be earnest in behalf of the 
workers and for the many souls groping for 
the Light. 


ALL contributions intended for the work 
among the Freedmen should be carefully 
designated, when sent to our Treasury. 


WE hope that our friends will kindly aid us 
this year, as heretofore, in bearing the ex- 
pense of sending the Homer Mission 
MonrTuHLy to each of our mission teachers. 


THE advantage of the bound volume of the 
magazine 13 manifest when studying special 
fields. Many items which are of permanent 
interest can be gleaned from them, and this 
is especially true of Alaska, the topic for 
this month. Let each Society and Young 
Ladies’ Band possess one copy at least. It 
might be keptas the property of the society, 
for reference. The price is one dollar, post- 
age paid. 


SucH reports as this from Utah are not 
uncommon, and are most encouraging: 

‘“* All our Cache Valley schools are having 
better success than I think. Miss 
Gould has a regular attendance of thirty-two, 
Miss Clemens over forty, Smithfield is run- 
ning over full, and Logan has the best regu- 
lar attendance for years.” 


ever, 
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NEEDED FOR THE CURRENT YEAR FOR 


WOMAN'S WORK 


AMONG THE 


MEXICANS, MORMONS, INDIANS, AND IN THE SOUTR. 


A IC 


THE native church in Sitka, Alaska, now 
numbers about three hundred communicants. 


ALREADY we are feeling the first drops of a 
reviving shower of blessings which we con- 
fidently expect: will follow the observance of 
the Decennial Praise Meetings. 


Wir the month of March ends our fiscal 
year. We are anxious, exceedingly anxious, 
about the outcome. This magazine will 
reach our readers before the month fairly be- 
gins. Let there be a thorough work done all 
during its thirty-one days—an ingathering of 
tithes, a gleaning of corners, an earnest hand 
to hand effort. If each will do something, 


with God’s blessing the sum total will meet 
all deficit. 


Ir was Walter Scott who said: “Teach 
self-denial, and make its practice pleasurable, 
and you create for the world a destiny more 
sublime than ever issued from the brain of 
the wildest dreamer.” 


SOMETIMES when the battle seems to go 
adversely, when the little handful who are 
fighting evil seem to be out of all proportion 
to the hosts of the enemy, it is well to re- 
member this from George W. Cable: “ For 
all spiritual operations God chooses His serv- 
ants by guality, not by guantty; and the 
greater the task the smaller the number.” 
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AN excellent Band Exercise on Alaska is 
afforded by ‘“ Conversations on Alaska,” the 
price of which has been reduced to three 
cents. Orders will be promptly filled. 


Tue Alaskan’s idea that the virtue of med- 
icine consists mainly in its strength, may pro- 
voke a smile, yet it is not unlike that of 
some people whom we know. Dr. Henning, 
who is in charge of the hospital at Sitka, 
writes : 

“J have treated a large number of Indians 
from the ‘Ranche’ ever since my arrival 
here. Hardly a day passes without several 
of them applying for ‘ Narque’ (medicine). 
Most of them want strong medicine in order 
to get well sooner; the stronger, the better 
they like it, and the more confidence they 
have init. They say: ‘Sick man want very 
strong medicine; get well pretty soon.’ 

“T have visited patients in their homes, 
but find it very hard to make them under- 
stand they are not to take all of the medicine 
at once, Frequently the friends and relatives 
pass the medicine around and all of them taste 
it and express their opinion as to whether it is 
good or not.” 


“T witL make you to become fishers of 
men.” This is the inducement ; it may almost 
be said to be the only inducement which 
Christ holds out to men to become preachers 
of the Gospel. 

The promise is absolute; follow me and 
you shall do my work and have my reward. 
If, pastor, teacher, parent, you are catching 
no men, lifting off no sins from them, leading 
no sheep and carrying no lambs in your 
bosom to restful pastures and_ life-giving 
waters, you may fairly question whether in 
very truth you are following the Christ. 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 


New leaflets again. We have another from 
“Aunty Parsons’’—‘ Our Missionary Box.” 
It is in the same inimitable vein as “ Aunty 
Parson’s Story,” which delights everybody. 
Price three cents each, thirty cents per dozen. 


FEELING the need of prolonged rest after 
years of continuous labor and responsibility, 
Mrs. C. E. Walker has tendered her resigna- 
tion as Corresponding Secretary. The resig- 
nation was accepted by the Committee with 
expressions of deep regret at the circum- 
stances which compel them to part with her, 
and of high appreciation of the valuable ser- 
vices which she has rendered during the 
years that she has been connected with the 
work. 


Ar the last monthly prayer-meeting of the 


Woman’s Executive Committee, the Rey. 
John Hall, President of the Board of Home 
Missions, gave an intensely interesting ac- 
count of the establishment of Industrial Mis- 
sion Schools in the north of Ireland forty 
years ago, tracing their beneficent influence, 
and results down through the years. All who 
listened were stimulated to further efforts in 
the line of our own Industrial School work, 
and greatly encouraged in efforts to educate 
and fit the youth among the exceptional 
populations for lives of honest industry. 


One of our teachers writes : 

“The young woman who stays with me is 
eighteen years old, a fair young English Mor- 
mon girl whose education has been almost 
entirely neglected. She can not even tell the 
time on the clock. I am getting some influ- 
ence over her, and as she has been brought 
up to think polygamy is right I may be 
able to save her from that awful curse with 
all its attendant miseries.” 


A MISSIONARY of one of our sister denom- 
inations visiting among the Mexicans found 
an aged woman who had buried ten infant 
children, and now lives alone with her 
husband. 


The visitor said to her ‘‘ You will be very glad 
to gothere to meet them once more.” With a look 
of horror she replied, ‘Ohno! Ido not wantto go 
there. they were not baptized.’? Poor woman! I 
could only repeat to her Christ’s words. ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ but she only repeated 
the more, ‘‘nolo guero, nolocreo,” I donot wish it 
I do not believe it. 
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Here is a bundle of letters containing 
subscriptions to the magazine. They are not 
mere business letters ; they are many of them 
personal, and all of them interesting. Though 
some of them are not addressed to the editor 
yet she reads them with none the less atten- 
tion, and from their helpful, cheery and ap- 
preciative expressions, draws new and neces- 
sary courage for her work. 

And the kindly words are backed by the 
best evidence of their sincerity—the accom- 
panying lists, which tell for themselves of 
earnest effort to increase the circulation of 
the magazine. Our friends fully apprehend 
the fact that a knowledge of the work and 
needs will bring increased contributions to the 


‘cause of Home Missions. 


The note accompanying delayed  re- 
newals often tells that the Angel of Sorrow 
has shadowed the home—that sickness and 
parting have prevented an earlier communi- 
cation. 

What isit that makes the eye grow suddenly 
dim and the heart swell with quick sympathy 


as we read? Ah! sorrow ‘makes the whole 
world kin,” and we grieve together. 

To those to whom God's afflictive Prov- 
idence comes, there is often sore trial of faith. 
But in the after-time all is made plain. 


“« After the darkness—light, 
Out of the evil—good.” 


The glimpses which we get now and then, 
from this correspondence, of the personality 
of our readers makes us feel, although we may 
never have met, as if we had taken them by 
the hand. One dear old lady writes: “I did 
not think I should linger here another year. 
But God has not called me yet, and I want 
my magazine while I stay.” 

Even the lists of names are interesting. 
We are glad to greet the old friends as we 
join hands for another year, and we heartily 
welcome the new. Itis good, too, to find that 
some who had allowed their subscription to 
lapse have rejoined our circle of readers. 

Friends, one and all, with your help the 
Home Mission Montu ty shall be better this 
year than last. 


COMPLAINING MARCH. 


MARCH, if you’ll hush a moment 
Your shrill, wild voice, you’ll hear 
A silvery bluebird piping 
Within your very ear, 
And streams that know about the Spring, 
In spite of all the clouds you bring. 


Oh, souls like yours full many 
On this old earth there be, 
Who will not cease complaining 
Even long enough to see 
The very gifts for which they cry, 
Close, close within their pathway lie. 
SUSAN HARTLEY SWEETT. 
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A PRAYER THAT WAS OFFERED FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


HERE is a prayer for Home Missions 
which was published in the year 1838, It 
would seem as if the conditions were the 
same now as then, and the petitions are as 
appropriate and forceful: 

Great God I thank Thee that institutions 
have been organized to send the heralds of 
the cross over the length and breadth of our 
land, to seek out and build its waste places, 
and to gather and feed those that are scat- 
tered “as sheep without a shepherd.” But 


Lord, show us that this work is but just deguz , 
and that our increasing population greatly 
outruns the supply of the means of grace; 
that in many places Thy precious word, Thy 
holy day, and Thy sanctifying worship, are 
not known or are but little regarded, while 
infidelity and lewdness, profanity and intem- 
perance, Sabbath-breaking and fraud are 
spreading like infection throughout commu- 
nities. 

O let the work of domestic missions com- 
mend itself to the patronage and prayers of 
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MONTHLY CONCERT: 


the wise and good of ad classes. May the 
patriot regard it as the prosperity of the 
country; may philanthropists further it as the 
welfare of humanity; may the Christian pros- 
ecute it, as the temporal and eternal well- 
being of the people. Let those who are sup- 
plied with.the institutions of the Gospel, 
gladly send them to the destitute; and let 
those who are without them, be excited to 
seek and welcome, and help to sustain them 
in their midst. 

God of Missions, give increased success to 
the efforts already made in this glorious 


cause. Bring many other laborers up to the 
help of the Lord, in the contest with ignor- 
ance, error and vice. 

Establish a pastor in every destitute neigh- 
borhood. Let the Bible, the Sabbath, the 
Sunday-school and the sanctuary dispense 
their riches wherever there is a people in 
want of them, and let thine enduring favor 
rest upon every such labor of love. Lord, 
grant, for Jesus’ sake, that the voice of in- 
struction, of praise and of prayer, may abide 
in every city and village, hamlet and household 
in our wide and flourishing country. Amen, 


WAITING FOR SPRING. 


WAITING for Spring! The hearts of men are 


watching, 


Each for some better, brighter, fairer thing! 
Each ear, a distant sound most sweet is catch- 


ing, 


A herald of the beauty of his spring. 


Waiting for Spring! Christians are waiting 
ever, 
Body and soul by sin and pain bowed down ; 
Look for the time, when all these clouds shall 
sever, 


See high above the cross, a flowery crown. 


Waiting for Spring! Poor hearts! how oft’ ye 
weary 
Looking for better things, and grieving much ! 
Earth lieth still, though allher bowers be dreary; 
She trusts her God, nor thrills but at His 
touch. 


MONTHLY CONCERT—ALASKA. 


= A FEW FACTS ABOUT ALASKA. 


Tue fur product is about $2,500,000 in 
value yearly. 

Alaska with its islands is said to havea 
coast line of 25,000 miles, equal to the cir- 
cumference of the globe. 

The fisheries are very valuable, there being 
sixty varieties of food fishes, and the cod and 
salmon fisheries are equal to any in the world. 

Thé visible wealth of Alaska lies in its for- 
ests, a very large part of which is at once ac- 
cessible for shipment, as saw-mills and vessels 
can lie right alongside the timber at tide 
water all the way up the coast as far as it ex- 
tends. 

Not only has Alaska the third highest 
mountain range in the world, but if the great- 
est landscape artist had been consulted, its 


members could not have been arranged in a 
manner more continuously impressive to the 
tourist. Beginning near Victoria with a mod- 
erate altitude and mere patches of snow on 
the sides, they daily grow higher and whiter 
untilthe climax isreached in the St. Elias group. 

The Muir Glacier, of Alaska, has a width 
of a little more than two miles where it 
breaks through the mountains, and presents 
to the sea a mile of face about 700 feet deep. 
The ice-front rises 250 feet above the sea at 
its highest. It is calculated that in August 
the glacier advances forty feet per diem, mov- 
inginto the ocean, 140,000,000 cubic feet. The 
main body of the glacier, behind the moun- 
tains through which it forces its way, occu- 
pies an amphitheater with diameters of from 
thirty to forty miles. 


WITCHCRAFT IN ALASKA. 


TOL 


AURORA BOREALIS—ALASKA. 


THE magnificent display of Northern Lights 
which may be witnessed in Alaska surpasses 
all description, This luminous meteoric 
phenomenon appears in glowing streams of 
light running upward toward the zenith, 


where it spreads in varying colors, from pale 
yellow and orange to a deep red, most won- 
derful in brilliancy. It is a sight that, once 
witnessed, is never forgotten by the be- 
holder. 


WITCHCRAFT IN ALASKA. 


Mr. AustINn who has been long and _ suc- 
cessfully connected with our Alaska work re- 
Jates the following : 

‘A man was sick and the Indian doctor 
accused a poor friendless boy, living with 
uncle of having bewitched the sick 
The night after he was accused, 
a large party of Indians, armed with guns, 


an 
man. 


surrounded the uncle’s house and de- 
manded that he be delivered up to them. 
The uncle refused to comply with their de- 
mands and having taken the precaution to 
bar his door securely, the assailants could not 
enter. After waiting a long time in vain, 
they fired a volley into the Louse and left, to 
await a better opportunity to accomplish 
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their designs. At midnight the uncle and boy 
stole away from the house, and in their canoe 
started on a race for life. Tney reached 
Tongass the next day and the boy was safe. 

“When asked: ‘Were you afraid?’ he 
replied: ‘Oh! I very ’fraid when they say 
I witch!’ ‘What do they do with witches 
in that village?’ ‘They dig a hole in the 
ground, cover them up, and you never see 
them more !’ 

“Ts it any wonuer that the Alaskans are de- 
creasing, when for every one who dies a nat- 
ural death, another must die asa witch. And 
sometimes several are killed, when the one 
accused of witchcraft has numerous friends 
who try to defend him. How many are put 
to death every yearin out of the way villages 
where no white men live, and there are no 
means of escape, will never be known. The 
number is large and often the poor little in- 
nocent children are sacrificed to satisfy this 
monster custom.” 

——:0:—— 

Apropos to the subject of the month, and 
our obligations to spread the good news of 
salvation, Mr. Duncan, missionary to the 
Metlakahtla Indians, says: 

I was teaching the Indians to write letters, and as 
a matter of course began with the name of the place 
at which the letter was supposed to be written. 
About that step there was nothing to call forth any 
remark from the Indians. Next came the name of 
the month. That elicited some smiles, but no ques- 
tion. Then was added the day of the month, which 
also caused some interest, but no surprise. When, 
however, I added 1860 for the year, then immediately 
the Indians inquired, What do those figures mean? 
Why was the yearso named? For a moment I was 
stunned at the answer which the last question called 
for. Never before had [ realized the startling mean- 
ing of those figures in connection with the Gospel, 
and how severely they witnessed against the Chris- 
tian Church. The Indians at once seemed to seize 
with awe the information I offered on the subject, 
and their looks too plainly indicated both reproach 
and astonishment that the message of God should 
have been withheld from them solong. ‘TI felt,’’ 
adds Mr, Duncan, ‘‘ both ashamed and humiliated 
for my race, and wondered how so many generations 
of Christians since the apostolic age could have dared, 
as they have done, to so willfully and fatally neglect, or 
at the best but trifle with, their Lord’s commission.” 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS IN 
ALASKA. 


A REVIEW of the work for 1888 shows pro- 
gress. No new stations have been opened, 
but the old ones have been enlarged and 
strengthened. 

HAINES. 


This important station among the Chilcats 
is supplied by the Government with a public 
school, Dr. White, the teacher, has done 
what he could to keep up the Mission work 
until a suitable minister and his wife can be 
secured. 

The Chilcat is one of the largest and most 
important tribes in Southeastern Alaska and 
the time has fully come for a resumption of 
the Mission. 

Last summer Rev. and Mrs. Willard re- 
visited the place and were greatly touched by 
the earnest pleadings of the people to remain 
with them, and if that could not be, to 
send others, who should be father and mother 
to them, leading them to Jesus. It is one of 
the sad experiences of Mission life in this dis- 
tant field that a heathen people should plead 
for some one to break unto them the Bread 
of Life, and realize that it will be months, 
perhaps years, before any one will respond. 


HOONAH. 


During the year Rev. and Mrs, John W. 
McFarland, and Miss Dora Davis (native) 
interpreter, have supplied this station. As 
usual they had a large attendance at church 
and school during the winter, and in the sum- 
mer followed their people to the fishing camps 
at Idaho Inlet and Point Adolphus. Gradu- 
ally the old superstitions of heathenism are 
yielding to the light and power of the Gos- 
pel. The leading chief on his dying bed, 
when besought to send for a sorcerer, re- 
plied: “*He can do me no good. I want to 
see the missionary,” 

This station greatly needs a school house 
and an additional teacher. 


JUNEAU. 


Being the centre of mining operations in 
Alaska, the natives from hundreds of miles 
around congregate here in the summer for 
work, For thisreason Juneau has, during this 
season, the largest native populationin Alaska. 

In this motley mass are representatives of 
tribes to whom the Gospel has not yet been 
taken—those who have never heard of God 
or of salvation through Jesus Christ. * 
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HYDAH WAR CANOE. 


But though missionaries have not been sent 
to them, God’s providence has attracted them 
to the home of the missionary. 

But there are also found those, in the 
hundreds gathering at Juneau, who are com- 
municants from the native churches at Sitka, 
Wrangell and Howkan; yet they are still 
babes in Christ, and but imperfectly instruct- 
ed: in the midst of the strong temptations 
and abounding wickedness of a mining camp, 
they need the help of church services and 
the watchful care of a warm-hearted, level- 
headed missionary. 

The presence of these two classes greatly 
increases the importance of this station and 
emphasizes the request that is made for an 
additional helper, and for the payment of the 
debt on the “ Mission Home.” 

The workers are the experienced and well- 
known missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
S. Willard. and Miss Bessie L. Matthews. 
The church building erected by Mr. Willard 
in 1887 is already too small for his summer 
congregation, and not a communion season 
passes that some are not added to the church. 
The small but comfortable “ Home” build- 
ing, in charge of Miss Matthews, is crowded 
full of small boys and girls who have been 
taken from homes of heathenism and dirt, 
and some of them from “ habitations of cru- 
elty,” to train for Christ. 

This ‘* Home” is an important feeder for 
the larger Industrial School at Sitka. 

When the wild children that come to it 


are cleaned up and broken into some degree 
of civilization, those who wish, with the con- 
sent of their parents, are sent over to Sitka 
where the facilities of industrial training are 
greater. On the building that shelters these 
little ones, as they receive their first lessons 
in Christian living, is a debt of $2,000. 
This weighs like a heavy burden upon the 
toiling, self-sacrificing missionaries. O, that 
some Christian parent, whose own little ones 
are safe with Jesus,may be moved to pay 
for this “ Home.” 


FORT WRANGELL. 


During the year Rev. S. Hall Young, who 
has had charge of the Mission Church from 
its organization in 1879, removed to Cali- 
fornia. His place has been taken by Rev. 
Allan McKay, who, with his devoted wife, 
has entered upon the work with hopefulness 
and courage. We have no school here. 


KLAWACK, 


This needy station is mourning the loss by 
death of its first missionary, the Rev. L. W. 
Currey, who fell asleep September rst, 1888. 
His widow and young son remain at the 
place, unable to get away until next sum- 
mer. A faithful minister and his wife will 
here find an important and needy field. 


HOWKAN. 


This is the only mission among the Hydahs 
of Alaska. The workers are Rev. and Mrs. 
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J. Loomis Gould and Mrs. A. R. McFarland, 
The church organized by Mr. Gould over 
a year ago continues to increase in numbers 
and grace. 

The “ Home?” for girls is in charge of Mrs. 
McFarland. They have moved into their 
new building, one wing of which is com- 
pleted. 

SITKA. 

This central mission station of South 
East Alaska continues to prosper. 

The Hospital has been finished and opened, 
proving a great help in the mission work. 
Its success has been such as to encourage 
the missionaries to ask for a similar ward for 


the boys. The Hospital is in charge of Dr. 
R. E. Henning, with Mrs. Overend as 
matron. 


A steam laundry has also been added to 
the school, and three Model Cottages erected 
for the young men and women who have 
finished their course and have married. 

Last summer thirty-four picked boys and 
young men from Mr. Duncan’s colony, at 
Metlakahtla, were received into the Institu- 
tion. The total number of pupils enrolled 
was over 180. From 160 to 170 being ine 
regular attendance during the last half of the 
year. 

The hundreds of tourists that visited the 
mission during last summer remarked on the 
general air of neatness that pervaded the two 
main buildings,sone under the control of 
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Mrs. Austin, matron of the boys, and the 
other under Miss Kelsey, matron of the girls. 
The intelligence of the children in the 
school-rooms under the instruction of Misses 
Rogers and Lee, their skill in the sewing 
room with Mrs. Winans and her assistant, 
Mrs. Paul, their proficiency in the kitchen 
with Miss Rankin, and their aptness in the 
boot and shoe shop with Mr. Lake were all 
noted. 

Early last summer, Mr. Overend, teacher 
of the boys in carpentering, was removed by 
death. A Christian carpenter, capable of 
giving instruction in his trade, will find in this 
school a large sphere of usefulness. 

Some of the tourists were so pleased with 
the evidence of musical talent in the chil- 
dren that they presented the school with a 
brass band of twenty-one instruments, in the 
use of which the boys have made consider- 
able proficiency under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Lake. This Industrial school is under 
the efficient management of Professor Wm. 
A. Kelly, Superintendent. 

The spiritual has kept pace with the ma- 
terial progress. During 1887-88 Rev. A. E. 
Austin, minister in charge, reported to the 
General Assembly over one hundred addi- 
tions on profession of faith and baptism. 
He will be able to report about the same 
number for 1888-89. The native church now 
numbers over 300 communicants. « Hitherto 
they have worshiped in the school room of 
the mission, but the place has become too 
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A CHIEF OF THE YUKONS, ALASKA. 


small and they need a church with a seating 
capacity of 500. 

Last spring one of the young women, who 
had finished her course at the school, accom- 
panied her friends to a mining camp, whither 
the men went for work. One day a disso- 
lute white man came along and invited her 
to accompany him to the dance house. She 
declined, saying that her teachers had taught 
her it was wrong. 

To this he urged that she was a long way 
from her teachers and that they would never 
know it. She replied that it was true that 
they might not know it, but then God would. 
Changing his method, he said, in substance : 
“I see you are not like the ignorant Indian 
girls, you are like a white girl.” And then 
offered to marry her. Again she refused, 
saying she would not marry any man that 
drank whiskey. 

The Alaska missions are growing and pros- 
pering, and this prosperity necessitates more 
buildings, more workers and more prayers. 
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DEPENDENT UPON THE CHURCH. 


An impression seems to have gone abroad 
through the Church, that the Government was 
helping the Alaska missions to such an ex- 
tent that the field did not require as much aid 
from the Woman’s Executive Committee as 
heretofore. ‘This is a very serious mistake. 
The Government is not assisting any of the 
above missions except the Industrial School 
at Sitka. And evenat Sitka the Government 
gives but a small part of the expense. 

The Government help is intended as a 
bonus to cover the extra expense of teaching 
trades tothe boys. The expense of housing, 
feeding, clothing, and caring for the children 
comes upon the Board of Home Missions. 

Consequently, there is great need that Mis- 
sion Bands and Mission Societies should con- 
tinue their work and contributions for Alaska. 


SHELDON Jackson, D.D., 


U.S. General Agent of Education in Alaska. 


WORDS FROM WORKERS. 


ALASKA, 


Miss Bresste L. MATTHEWS, JUNEAU.—The past 
quarter began while it was still vacation. Autumn 
came and with it school, with a new teacher, in the 
pleasant new school house which is just close to us. 
The children are doing nicely, most of them, in every 
way. We can see improvement every day. We 
have twenty. They have, with a few.exceptions, had 
very good health. We have one new boy this quar- 
ter, and have had to refuse some. 

I went through one of the villages one Saturday, 
and near the farthest house I saw two boys of per- 
haps fourteen. I pointed to the new school-house on 
the hill (it is the most prominent building in town), 
and said: . 

‘* Why don’t you go to school ?” ; 

He knew a little English, and said: ‘*I go by an’ 
by.” é 

I replied: ‘* Yes, but by and by you will be a man 
and have too much work to do. Now is the time, 
and it is easier for you now, too.”’ 

The next day (Sabbath) his father brought him to 
Mrs. Willard to be put in the Home. They tried to 
persuade the father to let him be sent to Sitka. They 
told him we were full now and the boy was so large, 
but the father said: ‘* No, Iam anoldman. I will 


not live long, and I want to see him sometimes.” 
His mother died when he was a baby, and the father 
had cared for him. He said: ‘*‘ When I die, then he 
may go to Sitka.” 

Fearing that if the boy were turned away he would 
have no chance for improvement, and finding he was 
a nice boy, it was thought best to try him. So far he 
has proved worth the trial, and his teacher says he 
learns quickly. JI was not recruiting for the Home 
at all, as I thought we had as many boys as we coald 
care for. I was only trying to get him to go to 
school. 


There was a little girl I would like to have had, 
for we still have room for more girls, but the girls 
are very hard to get. They represent so much 
money in blankets to the parents. Only the other 
day we had a sad case. A young girl scarcely past 
childhood, the only sister of two of our brightest 
boys, was sold (though they do not call it that) to an 
Indian older than her father, for a wife. He already 
has one. Ifthere is a law against polygamy, it is a 
pity it could not be enforced in this part of the coun- 
try. It might be the means of saving some of these 
native girls. The poor child wanted to come into 


the Home, but the parents would not let her come. 
It is the same with many others. 
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SORROW IN THE MISSION. 

J. Lewis Goutp, Hypau Miss1on.—You have 
heard ere this how Vesta bcs been taken from us. 
Aside from being all an only daughter could be, she 
was so well and strong and brave, knew the language 
of our people and understood them so well, was so 
popular, that we built much on the time when we 
hoped she would return and be very helpful to us 
and them. How vain are our hopes! The people 
come and mingle their tears with ours, saying, ‘‘ She 
was one of us. It is like one lamp had gone out.” 

I learned once in battle, if my comrades fell around 
me I must not pause, but press on; but now it seems 
so hard to be interested in anything. 

Our people are in for the winter, are entering upon 
the festive season, but not losing their interest in 
school and church, and understand better why they 
should give attention in such things. 

They are nomadic in customs; they become unsta- 
ble in all things; therefore we are the more gratified 
~ if they continue steadfast in anything. The peaceful, 
hopeful death of a young woman last month was a 
striking contrast between the new and the old. 

Mrs. McFarland’s Home is prosperous. She has 
the most promising class of girls I have seen in the 
Territory, Remember us in your petitions, that we 
may be patient and faithful. 


NOT AFRAID TO DIE. 


Mrs. JoHN W. McFartanpd, Hoonan MIssiony” 


via JUNEAU.—The impression has gone out that we 
never get any mail here. This is not strictly true, 
for we send for our mail every good opportunity. 

Our letters of April Mr. McFarland took to 
Juneau, but head winds delayed the schooner until 
the mail steamer had left. Some of the same letters 
were written in January and February and sent by 
Indians, who stopped on the way to fish (missing the 
steamer), and through the carelessness of a new clerk, 
they were returned in the sack with our new mail. 
Is it strange that our letters were so long in reaching 
you? 

I don’t know where our Sunday-school papers go 
to, but of late we scarcely get enough to supply the 
school. We have been very busy, giving the housea 
thorough renovating, paperinga little, and repainting 
inside and out, which adds greatly to the appear- 
ance. 

We had a visit in June from the excursion steamer 
George W. Elder. Quite a number of tourists were 
aboard, and they were delighted with our home, vil- 
lageand beautiful scenery. ‘here were many expres- 
sions of sympathy for us in our loneliness. 

We have just returned from an eighteen davs’ en- 
campment among our people. We had splendid 
weather all the time. They were glad to see us, and 
many of their sick and dying derived comfort from 


our presence in their midst. 


We met one of our scholars who was passing away 
with consumption. She grasped our hands as we 
tried to make the way of salvation plain to her, assur- 
ing us of her faith in Christ. She said: ‘*I am not 
afraid to die. I know I will soon see Jesus’ and my 
Cousin Amy, who has gone to be with Him.” 

We spent two weeks on our island at Idaho Inlet, 
about forty miles from here, where a salmon packing 
house has been erected, which gives employment to 
many of our people. The remainder of the time we 
were at Point Adolphus, where we met eighty-six of 
our people. We feel that the change of work did us 
a great deal of good. I was afraid to undertake such 
a canoe trip with our little ones, but God took care 
of us and brought us through in safety. 

On last Sabbath we had the privilege of holding the 
first Christian funeral service ever held among this 


‘tribe. A Sitka chief died while visiting friends. on 


the Sound. His wife is a Hoonah, and both mem- 
bers of Mr. Austin’s church at Sitka. He died on 
Tuesday, and his remains were brought here Sabbath 
morning just as we had rung the bell for service. 
Owing to. the decomposed state of the corpse, the 
service was held at the grave. ‘The coffin was made 
in the form ofa casket, covered with black velvet. 
As they stood by the open grave I think a deep im- 
pression was made upon some of our people. 


RECENT NEWS FROM SITKA. 


Our native Alaskan missionary, Mrs, Tillie Paul, 
writes, January Ist: 

We had the best Christmas we ever had. The 
Metlakahtla boys decorated the school-room beauti: 
fully, andin the night they sang a beautiful Christ- 
mas carol. It sounded so sweetly that every one was 
much pleased. They took my babyorgan. I thought 
it sweet that even my little organ did some good on 
the dear Lord’s birthday. 

The natives never fail to come to the temperance 
meeting every Monday night. Last Monday we gave 
them some cards, with which they were very much 
pleased. One of them got up and offered a prayer. 
He thanked the Lord for sending His ministers and 
all the good Christian friends in the East. 

One of the young men asked me to teach him Bible 
lessons in Thlinket, and I told him I would. When 
he came in the evening he couJd not read one word, 
so I told him that I would tell him a little Thlinket 
story. He now comes every Wednesday evening. 
He was so anxious to teach others the story of Jesus. 
I will not do anything too hasty, but first will ask 
God to direct me wherever He will. I thank you for 
your sympathy with me.. 

We have more mending for the boys now than for 
the girls. I will not go to the sewing-room this 
week; my baby is not well. I heard that the 
sewing machine was on the way, which we are very 
thankful for. 


Ti (a 


When I was left alone in the world, two years ago, 
I thought to myself: How can the Lord fill my hus- 
band’s place? When I read His words where it 
says, ‘‘I will be a husband to the widow and a 
father to the fatherless,’’ I see that He has filled my 
husband’s place. Now I commit my children and 
myself to Him, and I know He will do just whatever 
seemeth good unto Him. 


HOME AGAIN. 


Miss A. R. KELSEY, the matron, who was very 
much worn with her labors, took a brief trip to Port- 


land for rest and change. She writes: 


How much I enjoyed my visit to Portland! On 
my way down, when we stopped at Juneau it was just 
church time. I went up to Mr. Willard’s church. 
We were late, and the first one I saw was Rudolph, 
one of our boys, interpreting. After the services 
were over I went forward so that I could see the 


faces of the people. To my surprise, there were 


very many of our church people sprinkled through © 


the congregation. I was so rejoiced to find them 
spending their Sabbaths in this manner that my 
hand-shaking was very cordial indeed. The pleasure 
seemed mutual, as they crowded around, anxious to 
be noticed. 

Mrs. Overend returned with me from Portland, 
and is now in the hospital. We stopped again at 
Juneau on our homeward way; found the first girl 
who left the school at the expiration of the five years 
contracted for. She is living with a family whom I 
know very well, they having been residents of Sitka 
formerly. The lady gives her ten dollars a month, 
and seems anxious to retain her. The girl is very 
near-sighted, and does not always do her work as 
well or as thoroughly as she otherwise would, being 
a willing girl. 

When we reached the wharf at Sitka and the chil- 
dren, with their beaming faces, met us, I thought 
they never looked so bright and beautiful before. I 
was glad to be among them again, feeling that I could 
be more patient and painstaking with them. 


Mrs. WINANS, who is in charge of the sewing de- 
partment, writes : 


Two of the older girls have been married, and two 
are quite sick at the hospital. This reduces the num- 
ber of those who are able to help us with the work. 
Have made many new garments, besides repairing 
and mending, 

Mrs. Paul’s dear little boy, Louis, was quite badly 
burned by falling against the stove, and she has been 


obliged to stay and nurse him for a few days. Ile is 


a lovely, gentle child, and we all felt very much for 


him. 
Mrs. Paul and I go regularly every Monday night 
to the little chapel and hold a temperance prayer- 
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: 
meeting. The interest and attendance are very good. 
I have looked around upon these dusky forms and 
seen the tears of repentance streaming down the 
cheeks of some of the men as they have made con- 
fession of sin and pledged themselves to new obedi- 
ence. 

The church is increasing so rapidly, as you know, 
that the school-room is no longer suitable as a place 
of worship. Between four and five hundred Indians 
assembled in such close quarters make it very uncom- 
fortable and the air very impure. 


LAE VBOY BAKERS. 


Miss Kare A, RANKIN.—Howtime flies, especiaily 
when it is so fully occupied as it is here! 
times I wonder where it all goes. 


Some- 
I have been very 
busy since my arrival in my old far northern home 
here in Sitka. 

My trip back was very pleasant indeed and the 
weather was perfectly delightful, hardly a drop of 
rain the whole time I was on the steamer. Every 
one of the excursionists was very favorably im- 
pressed with the weather in Alaska, and all were 
carried away with the scenery. On my arrival I 
found all expecting me, and they gave me a warm 
welcome. 

In the bakery the boys are doing splendid work. 
They bake excellent bread, making yeast and doing 
everything themselves. In two weeks they baked 991 
loaves of excellent bread, that was good ‘enough to 
grace any table in our land, 

I find a great many changes for the better during 
my absence. The building is so much more comfort- 
able and convenient. 
abundant upon the work and upon the kind friends 


I hope God’s blessing may be 


who support it. 


A LARGE INGATHERING. 


Mrs. A. E. AUSTIN, SITKA.-—It is late at night. I 
have had a very busy day, and could not find time to 
write earlier. We have a very sick boy in our home; 
we hope his sickness is not unto death, for he is a 
very promising boy. We greatly need a ward where 
our boys can have proper care and the necessary 
means for their comfort during sickness. Will you 
not send us money to build a boys’ ward ? 

Last Sabbath thirty-six united with our church on 
profession of faith and two children were baptized. 
The service was one of unusual interest. Two elders 
were ordained, one of them a native, and three dea- 
cons, all of whom were natives. 

Mr. Austin requested that all of the church mem- 
bers should be present at the Wednesday night 
prayer meeting, and we had a very large attendance. 
Mr. Austin told them that the church was so large 
now that he needed help, and that he wanted them to 


choose from their number a man for an elder, explain- 


* bed. 
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ing to them what sort of aman he should be and what 
his duties would be. He spoke very earnestly to 
them concerning the intemperance at the ranch; he 
said he wished them to stand hand in hand with him 
and help put down that terrible evil; that they 
must do all in their power to keep the whiskey out of 
the homes of their people. He had called them to- 
gether that they might select three or four of the best 
Christian members of the church to help him in this 
work. He asked them to propose the name for the 
elder first, and Randolph Walton, one of our school 
graduates, was chosen. 

Tom, one of our highest chiefs, arose and said, 
with much feeling: ‘‘Mr. Austin, you are our leader. 
Tell us whom you want among us to help you, and 
we will do just what you tell us.” After the men 
were selected they gathered around Mr. Austin to see 
what he would have them do. 

One of our Christian women rose and told us her 
experience. She was much excited during the re- 
cital. She felt she had been sorely tempted. Some 
persons came into her home and asked her to 
drink whiskey. She refused repeatedly. Finally 
they found they could not prevail upon her to taste 
it and they left, after placing the bottle upon the 
table and telling her if she would not drink it they 
would kill her. She showed her courage by pouring 
the contents out upon the floor. This woman had a 
great love for intoxicating drink before she became a 
Christian, and this was a severe test. F 

One of our boys told in the children’s meeting how 
he had been tempted. He went to the ranch to visit 
his parents. Just as he entered the house he saw his 
step-father pushing the bottles of liquor under the 
The next week he went again and found them 
drinking. They tried to persuade him to taste the 
whiskey, offering” him a dollar if he would; and 
finally they offered three dollars if he would but taste 
it. He told them that he would not touch it if they 
would give him three hundred dollars; that he had 
taken a pledge that he would never taste it, and that 
he would stand true to his promise; he would not lie 
for any one, 

We are striving to educate our scholars to adhere 
to strict temperance principles. 


NEW MEXICO. 


AQua DE Logo, Mrs. Loverr.— I have never 
seen children so eager to learn as these children are. 
I have been worrying for fear that those who had 
promised to come would disappoint me and now I 
am afraid I will have more than I can manage. The 
interest is great. , 

As to the desks, I borrowed four from the Taos 
School, and I do not know whether they will want to 
spare me any more or not. If I can do no other way 
I will have the men hew me a couple of long benches 


out of a log. Then we would havea ‘‘regular old © 
fashioned” school. I am determined to manage in 
some way to accommodate all who may come. 

I wish I could tell you how great the interest is. 
Two men who live seven miles off are building a hut 
by the school house, and their two boys are going to 
live in it and goto school. Two men are building on 
their ranches in order to send their children to school. 


A SAD INCIDENT. 


Mrs. RocGers, EL RANCHO DE Taos.—After 
spending our vacations East and seeing so many com- 
forts and luxuries, it is very trying to come back here 
and see such great poverty and distress. Yesterday 
a very sad accident occurred. A mother went to the 
gjos (hot springs) to wash, leaving at home a little 
girl about six years old. In some unknown way her 
scanty cotton clothes took fire from a fireplace, and 
she was burned so that she died in a few hours after 
her mother’s return. The bed, the only article of 


‘furniture in the mud house, was also burned. She 


was buried to-day. The poor mother carried two 
boards on her head to serve as acoffin. Four years 
ago this same mother buried a little boy, that was 
drowned, without even a board to protect his body. 
I never feel my lack of means so much as when visit- 
ing these poor people, and when I get home I know 
how to chide myself for ever compiaining of my lot. 
Ohi how thankful we should be that we have been 
permitted to see and hear the Gospel of Christ. 

I went out this afternoon to see the ‘‘ Comanche. 
Feast” practice. It is a show rehearsal of an event 
in the history of these people and the Comanche In- 
dians, in which two Mexican children were stolen; 
then the Indians were captured and the children re- 
stored to their parents. Six of the Mexican young 
men dress themselves as Indians, and play their part 
well. This event happened the 6th of January, and 
to-morrow (Sunday) is to be ze day. The priest 
from Taos is to come over in the morning and say 
High Mass for them. The performance is to com- 
mence about Io A. M., last about four hours, and then 
the diner, and the rest of the afternoon spent in 
dancing. 

I spoke to some one about their desecrating the 
Sabbath day, and was told that they had license tome 
perform on that day; also that the priest sanc- 
tioned it. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Miss Lizziz B. MorRRISON, TAHLEQUAH— This 1s 
my first experience in work of this kind, and I find it 
very interesting. -It is a pleasure to watch the pro- — 
gress, and a surprise to note the rapidity with which Teh 
the Indian children improve. At first it seems as 
though the ‘‘ full-bloods’’ would never understand ; £ 
they seem dazed, and are so timid they are afraid of — 
the sound of their own voices; but gradually they 
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A HOME NEEDED. 
In the present condition of affairs in 
Alaska where ‘‘girls from a few months 
old and upward are sold as wives?’, where 
‘girls from ten to fifteen years of age are 
rented by their parents to white men,’’ 
where so often these are left uncared for 
without home or friends, the establishment 
of a home or house of refuge for such 
would be practically in many cases almost 
opening the door into eternal life. Not 
_ long ago Dr. Sheldon Jackson received 
from the Acting Governor of Alaska, a 
Jetter in which he said ‘‘I shall apply to 

_ |the Court to-morrow morning for the re- 
| lease from jail of Lou, an Indian girl 
twelve years old committed for petty lar- 
ceny. You will readily appreciate that 
the jail is certainly not the proper place for 

a child of tender years, and as she is with- 
‘out Kindred who care for her welfare I am 
very desirous that either Mr. Kelly or 
|yourself accept the position of guardian 
for her, thereby enabling you to put her in 

the mission home.’’ Many of these deserted 
child-wives, ranked as sinners and cer- 

| |tainly needing reform, instruction and 
Christian training, did not voluntarily en- 
ter wrong paths, and with proper care 

_ jmay still be saved and become true and 
| |useful Christain women. There are other 
‘classes of sufferers who also could be res- 
‘cued insuchahome. <A few years ago a 
| | little girl was accused of witchcraft. The 
‘tribe bound her and started to drag her 
_ | away to torture and death, when she was 
| |rescued by a minister. Later she was en- 
| |ticed away, and six months afterwards, 
| |sick and weary of her life of sin she again 
sought the shelter of the mission, but her 
‘diseased condition made it unjust to others 
ito admit her there, and when told this, 
screaming to the teachers to save her she 
held on to the furniture until her friends 
dragged her off by force. Three years of 
‘suffering have done their work and the 
| |poor girl. now a most loathsome object, is 
| \rapidly sinking into the grave. Had there 
‘been a home or refuge provided, she, and 
Many more, tired of sin and cruelty might 
‘have been saved. A brother sold his sis- 
ter, a girl of fifteen, as second wife and 
Slave to wait upon a first wife. Agonized 
with cruel treatment she fled one stormy 
night through a swamp to the mission, 
begging to be received there, but, as in 
the other case, this would have been un- 
just. Learning the decision, this Indian 
girl threw up her arms and with a shriek 
of agony cried, ‘‘You teach my sister to be 
good in the mission, and she will go to 
jheaven. You send me away and I cannot 
go to heaven.’? Where can such go? 
What hearts and hands will help to provide 
the needed refuge for such as these ? 
: Re L: 


: ii held : 
\ e public meeting was recently 
Pisoncica Plain, ad teaser by SS ie 
the Alaska Indians. - ; 
a spoken of as one of great interest. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. | 


Weare cheered by an earnest letter from | 
Mrs. M. H. Robinson, Secretary of the new 
Jauxiliary in Oregon,- who speaks of pre- 
vious efforts in preparing a Christmas box, 
Jand some barrels and boxes of fruit for 
Tmissionaries in Alaska. Those mission- 


& 


. | tion, three model cottages have this sea- 


| go out into the world and make their own 


a hee a, eH we Bi 2 
ries reported that the fruit could not 
nae beet bought for less than fifty dollars. | 
The letter states that a Friends’ Sunday 
School also contributes its collection, once} 
4 month to Indian missions, and that the | 
Association is clothing and educating an | 
Alaska girl. The auxiliary also distributes | 
copies of THE INDIAN’S FRIEND, orders | 
for three subscriptions to which accompa- 
nied the letter which also enclosed the 
annual dues of the Association. Several 
of their members bave had experience In 
Indian work, and are, therefore, a great 
‘addition to the Association’s working 


| force. 
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there [ school is finding the reward of its labors | 


e 


in the success of the model cottage sys- 
tem. So far as money can be secured, a 
loan, repayable in five annual install- 
ments, is made to each young graduate of 
the school who wishes to marry. With 
the money he purchases the materials for 
a4 house and furniture, which he con-| 
structs with his own hand. These homes 
have, so far, proved a wonderful stimulus 
and inspiration to their neighborhoods, | 
and the young housekeepers being under | ; 
| the constant supervision of the teachers | : 
|in the schools, have little opportunity to | $ 


llose sight of their ideal, the “ 3oston ” 


| home-maker. | 


Dr. Jackson’s last words expressed the | 
jhope that the warmest interest in the 


Connecticut INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 
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Work in Alaska. 


The most remote “exchange” which | 
Tue Buiierin has received is The North | 
|Star, a bright little paper, of nearly the 
lsame size as THe Burietry, and it comes | | 
all the way from Sitka. Every number | | 
/has one or two illustrations of scenes in | 
Alaska, showing some of the natural | 
/ wonders, or peculiar objects of interest in | 
native life, or some of the heathen- 
jish practices of the medicine men. The 
pitiful condition of many native young 
girls there, who are made slaves or accused 
jof witcheraft, or are perhaps discarded 
child-wives, is plainly set forth, and the 
crying need of some house to which they 
can flee and be sheltered and saved. 

From a recent number we copy the fol- 
lowing: 

“Through assistance rendered by the | 
‘Home Building’ Committee (Mrs. Sara | 
T. Kinney, Hartford, Conn., chairman), 
of the Woman’s National Indian Associa- 


ee 


son been erected at Sitka, and three 
couples in the Industrial Training School 
are waiting for their completion to get | 
married. These cottages have onthe first || 
floor two rooms, a pantry and wood-bouse, 
and on the second floor (half story) two 
rooms and two closets. Thus providing 
young married people with shelter, while 
ithey are earning the money to pay for 
their homes in instalments is an important 
|movement growing out of the success of 
|missionary effort. 

| “The Church takes native children out 
lof their homes of dirt and superstition, 
| places them in schools, gives them a good 


| sion is otherwise made, 


ithe Government shall be kept open 


| except Saturday, Sunday, and the Na- 


|ruary, and Decoration Day. 


3annocks and Shoshones would not ex- 
a 
lelude the Alaskans, also “wards of the 


| 
nation.” by 
ASAI G: 


Dk 
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NEW REGULATIONS, — ; 
a 

Commissioner Dawson has promuls— ‘ 
gated the following additional rules — 
for the conduct of the schools in Alas- ih 
ka, and has requested that each teach- 


er be advised respecting them : 


Section 5.—The term of the Govern- 
ment Schools in the District shall 
begin on the first school day in Sep- ff 
tember and continue for the period of 
nine calendar months ending on the 
last school day in May in each.and ev- i 
ery year, except when special provié | 


Section 6.—All schools supported by g 
each and every day during said period, 


tional Holidays, which are Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, New Year; 22nd Feb- 


Section 7.-The teachers in the Goy- 
etnmrent Schools will be elected for the 
{nine calendar months of the school - i 


elementary education, teaches the boys 
trades, and leads them into civilized 
| methods of living, until they are ready to 


| way. They marry and are better and 
|safer for doing so. The problem then is, 


| > . 
| how to confirm and strengthen in them 
After 


the right living learned in school. 
marriage they cannot well be retained in 
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NEW HAVEN BRANCH. 

The monthly business’ meeting, on 
March 26, at the United Church Chapel, 
|was followed by an address from Dr. 
|Sheldon Jackson upon “Alaska.” Dr. | 
Jackson’s known cordiality towards the | 
Fort Hall mission, together with the inter- 
est of his subject, attracted many listen- 
ers and the cheerful audience room was 
well filled. A colored map and a few sta- 
| tistics, pointed by telling comparisons, 
|placed the material resources and possi- 
bilities of the country in a strong light, 
while a terse, vivid discription of the 
| different native tribes, their superstition 
jand misery, made hopeful by some pa- 
| thetic instances of longing for the light 
and welcome. for what has come to them, 
prepared the way for an account of the 
mission work at Zitka. The industrial | 


» 


| year, but may be suspended or remov-— 
| ed before the expiration of said term, i 
\at the pleasure of the Territorial Board 
| of Hducation, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of Education, ; 
Their salaties will be paid at the end — | 
of each month, or every three months, ; 


jas they may eleet. vik cee a | 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 23, 1889. ; 


a 


Mr. M. M. Ballou is to take a trip to Alaska next month, and 


'Ticknor & Co. will publish his impressions of the country in the 
same style in which his other interesting books of travel have been 


produced. 


ALD. hohe ‘ ne tr] i Laer fe 33 
The price paid by Captain Wiliam 
Lewis for the ship Haytien Republic 
| was $41,000. The vessel cost $120,000. 
| She is now on her way to this coast, 
| where she will go into service. as a 
supply boat running between San. “i 
| Francisco and Alaska. Captan Georg® nck 
' W. Brown commands her and 
_ $12,000 has been expended in repair- | 7 
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ALASKA. 


sionsry workin Alaska. He is, perhaps, 
| the bestinformed man on Alaska just 
_lnow to be found in the United States. 
.|His talks are brimful of information 
‘labout that far-off land of our Union, 
about which so littleis known, though 
it is more than three times as large as 
New England. The pativesare of iow 
habits and primitive conditions; as much 
soas those of Lapland. They live in 
small rooms, and not unfrequently six 
or seven families live inone of these 
small rooms. A fire-placeisin the mid- 
dle, in which the cooking is in progress, 
by the light of which the youngsters 
are studying their lessons for the mis- 
sion the next day, and around which 
sit the men smoking their vile pipes. 
The picture is too crude to be even pic- 
turesque. Boys twelve years of age have 
wives. Men purchase from their parents 
young girls of seemly form, Witch- 
craft is a terror to their superstitious 
| minds, and many a sickly child or feeble 
woman is tortured and killed. There is 
no natural sense of elevation, it must be 
acquired, and it is being acquired. These 
| people have natural adaptation which is 
|easily directed. There is a natural tact, 
very encouraging, when once directed 
into a channel of execution. The boys 
easily learn handicraft. Each young 
man of the mission, upon getting mar- 
ried, must first construct for himself a 
|bed room set. The skill and finish they 
| display are so marked that parties in 
this city, having seen their work, have 
expressed a desire to purchase a set for 
theirown homes. ThePresbyterian church 
has some four native congregations, 


and they are rapidly growing by acces- | 


sions on confession of Christ. The 


Methodists and Baptists have flourishing |’ 


missions, but are of more recent start. 
— Washington Letter in Jour. and Mes. 


ula, 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


23 Park Row. 


The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, the great 
missionary to the Alaskans, has spent a | 
few days in our city, talking about mis- || 


Friday Hvening, March 22, 1889. 


Behring Sea Again, 


Congress has reaffirmed its position that 
|the United States has jurisdiction .over 
the waters of Behring Sea which have 


been intruded upon by British American | 


sealers. An amendment to. the Inter- 
_ Territorial Salmon Fishing act declares 
that the Behring Sea is a closed sea. This 


is a reaffirmation of the power of the} 
government to give to the Alaska Fur} 
Seal Company a monopoly of the seal 


fisheries. 


_ The dispute between Great Britain and | 


this country has been distinctly fostered 


by the course of Mr. Bayard. ‘The United 
States are under obligations to insist that 
the sea shall be rega.ded as close, and it |) 
is equally Russian policy to take the same | 
position. We should have received the 

active support of Russia in this matter if | 
Mr. Cleveland’s inhospitality to M. de 


Struye had not made Washington an un- 


congenial place of residence for the] 
| Russian Minister. Mr, Bayard even ad- 
mitted that it was an open question as to 
ier the United States had exclusive 
on over the waters of Behring 


| whether the 


or) 


be in the matter. He will obey the laws] 
and maintain the honor and spirit of the | 
government. It may be Congress is wrong, 
from the point of view of international 
law, but this administration will not be- | nor to place any one in charge of my 
gin a negotiation by admitting, after the | property; but was taken at once to 
fashion of which Mr. Bayard was so fond, || Sitka and thrust behind the bars and 
that all English claims are to be assumed | there treated as though I was the most 
to be right until the United States, | desperate criminal in the land. 

largely without the help of their respon- he U. 8. marshal took charge of all 


sible executive oflicers, shall be able to movable property in my home-and my 
| | place of business; consisting of cigars, 


prove the contrary. _ | liquors, cigarettes, also my bedding, | | 


stoves and other household property 

ak theo tothe value of near $1,000. Some of | 
x, TAY 9 = | “ sent them to me as soon as possible, but 
S mula at | MOOD, _ | the honorable (?) marshal refused me 


my friends obtained my clothing and 
my clothing because I had no money to 


a we Bay abel charges. I was de- 
‘eae ‘ S |nied even a change of underwear and 
THE LARGEST SUNDAY CIRCULATION. ‘| was forced to lay in dirt and rags during | 

‘|| | the entire term of my imprisonment. 
Even the soap was taken from me, and 
| two pairs of poor, dirty blankets was 


oo ee 
PORTLAND, OR., MARCH 17, 1888 


the only bedding allowed me, 
On January 10th I was called upon to 
appear before Judge Dawson and enter 
a plea of guilty as charged and I could 
obtain my liberty at once as there was | 
ie ; )| no ve spain a 4 ae ne | 
‘ ip Tih-| | wanted a trial as I could not plead 
itizens eprived of Their Lib-| | oriity and speak the truth, oe 
erty for Months. So my imprisonment was continual 
| up to May 5th, 1887. This was the reg- 
| ular session of the grand jury and the 
; pe of tie Bee vate a ns 
o’clock p. m. 0 at date the U. S. 
A WOMAN PERSECUTED, Marshal and the U.S. Prosecuting At- 
{ torney Ball (now deceased) came to my 
cell and told me I was discharged and 
Ae | | to get ready at once to go aboard the. 
Lock Her Up on a Trivial Charge— steamer and roe to my home, as 
3 there was no evidence against me. 
A Senne of Alaska Justice as =| told them I preferred to stand my trial 
It is Being Dealt Out. on the charge I had been indicted, but 
I was forced out of the prison upon the | 
| street at the dead hour of midnight.e-E< 
nr | went ie clara tel tales ia + / 
e Mercury is in receipt of a letter| , MC@nS, 4 W Ce BS ea ee Co ae 
i : | eau, but fortunately found a friend who. 
from Alaska, calling attention to the advanced the necessary fare forme, and | 
“manner in which the laws are enforced I thereby reached my home after a_ 
‘in that territory. A number of asser-| | malicious imprisonment of seven long 
itions have been made about the lax pace ee cohfined a in Blech | 
oy : : f and rags undeserving a murderer. 
administration of the law in that terri- On returning to my home I found > 
tory, and the manner in which govern- things in a finestate. The marshal had 
‘ment officials abuse their positions. put pe rate ti sSseatt to use in the Jun- 
PAmather onstoruth ws eau jail for the comfort of the prisoners 
vitae Dae ee i ee ae ‘| whilst I had been sleeping in filthy 
8 given herewith. | rags and being deniea even sufficient | 
|The Mercury does not vouch for tie water to wash my hands and face, and | 
| writer of the letter, but it bears every not a pillow for my head. aul 
semblance of truth. If the allegations | |. te ee eis oma na 
Kes So 764 ials repr . S. authorities, 
_made by the writer’are the truth, it ‘S| Depriving a citizen of her rightful lib- 
evident that it is high time that a radi- | | erty without a shadow of cause, and I . 
cal change is made in the personnel of | being a helpless woman. Where is my 
| the Alaska authorities. The letter is | eerie ing ps gc mE > i 
: ; : : nearing an sse 
given herewith, verbatum ad _litera- think intelligent authority must answer 


‘ALASKA OUTRAGE 


tum: | dyes. ; ii 
Dougnas Crry, ALASKA, t  Ipresume during my incarceration . \ 
February 24, 1888. the authorities running government af- 


I beg space through your valuable | — fairs at Juneau had toned their appe- 
columns to make a plain statement to tites with my liquors and smoked a 
your intelligent readers, the manner in| _ health to the generous government that 

which.justice is dished up tothe citi- placed such loafers in authority to will- 
zens of Alaska by the representative fully and maliciously prosecute inof- 
authggity of our government. We are _ fensive women. palates Sie ara 
supposed to be governed by the general My trunk being unlocked a greater 
laws of Oregon so far as they are applica- part of my clothing had been taken 
ble in the case. I will state factsin my therefrom and could not be nN 

ae 1886, for by the authori 
changed for other 


friendly, have watched with critical eye the | 
devélopnient of our scheme for the anielio- | 


ration of some of the hardships incident to 
Indian home-life. 
The record of the past six months is) 
most satisfactory. Since the firss of Novem- | 
ber 1888, the receipts for home-building | 
and emergencies have been $1483. Adding | 
| to this amount $901.96, the balance on hand | 


at the time of the annual meeting, the 2 5 Rea 
available fund for our work has been) Annual meeting of Woman’s Presbyterial 


| $2,384.96, which is certainly a very good Missionary Society of St. Louis Presbytery, 
Sitka prison, stating tothe judge that | showing. For the confusion of those who Wil be held April 17th in Carondelet. 
ire oe ee appointed hs is vil- | have prophesied that ‘‘ The Indians will. RR aa ae: 
ain McBoyd as agent of sai property | never pay back the money you have loaned | oi 
to collect rent thereon. Not a living | them,’ it may be well to add that within | Annual Meeting W. B.S. Wee 


% 


1 Was 


WOM ANS nih: 


Presbyterian Board of Missi nS 


OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


: care 
or possession of that. dwelli: 
stating that Ihad disposed of pa 
‘party by name McBoyd, who was at. 
| that time serving out a sentence ‘in the 


sedans nor a word of record can be | five months past, two hundred and fifty- | Carthage, Mo. ay (ty 
Fike ‘ad prove shes eo -Yetthe | eight dollars, ($258,00) have been paid into|, A large assemblage of delegates and others 
| judge accepted it and dispossessed — the Treasury by Indians. gathered Tuesday night, March 19th, in it 


Pine 08 sate, bpiesked - Of course, I at The expenditures since the first of No-| the Presb. church. Rev. W. 8. Knight, pastor, 


| once demanded possession of my prop- 3 aE an arn 
| erty and the rental therefor. 1 tained vember, 1888, have been $1675, leaving an by request presided and conducted opening 


tdi Cenc | xls aN 9 a a ee ee ae 
the How (i dudes Dame Eke est and faith in the working of the Home-| 4 Mrs. Barber’s Report. 
not obtain a hearing thereon, the judge Building department of our Association, ‘As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is 


. : : c ; SPH AP | good news from a far country.” Andsgurel 
stating that the property is all right ag 85 been given by the Indian Association of | 6 may find refreshment in the “good newsen 


it is and that he would hear him at his Jamaica Plain, Mass. Fourteen hundred} that comes to us with the closing reports of 
_ convenience. bog dollars, the proceeds of a fair held in the) the year from our workers in the mission 
So I am still dispossessed of my right- | autumn of 1888, have been almost wholly field. They tell us of increased interest in. 
ful property also fifteen months rent devoted to Home Building. With this My sop eols, of excellent progress made by 
thereon. This is a true statement of magnificent contribution, the committee | fea eae in their studies, and, better still, 
\my treatment at the hands of our goy- | has been able toassist several Omahas, and | jn ine honeys | eoat bas made the dwellers 
+4 8 ’ in the heavenly land rejoice; for some h 
ernment authorities. Each and eyery at an expense of seven hundred dollars, to) been won to our Master and are tryin tae 
pot which a can prove hadIahear- | build two additional cottages in Alaska. | fallose Elina se stiaees ape a Ba i 
ing before an honest court, and I can- i i ilding | 1 ever deepening | in varn | 
ne but think the time will c oe The necessity for help in Home Building | 4, the Hoonah Mision) Mrs. McFarland’s 
“4: ome when | in Alaska, is emphasized by the Rev. Dr. home. §he is still pleading for the promised 
sare th geist A eo Alaska can as- | Sheldon Jackson, in his little paper ‘‘The | help, the need so great, the workers #0 fews 
fa, A bs Fe 8 and have them main- North Star.’ He says: ‘‘ Through assist- | Great changes have been wrought among 
ained by the general government and ance rendered by the ‘Home Building’ the Indians. Instead of the dirty blanket: 
not have to suffer wilful and malicious Committee (Mrs. Sarah T. Kinney, Hart-|| t2rown around them, many have comforta- 
prosecution and imprisonment at the . ‘. . Y, ~ | ble clothing; the nose rings have disappeared” 
will and pleasure of a clan of miserable ford, Conn., chairman), of the Women’s | from the school, and many of the girls have | 
hirelings. | National Indian Association, three model | learned to sew nicely, making their own | 
Carre Nretsex cottages have this season been erected at || calico dresses. The greatest drawback to the” 
‘ Sitka, and three couples in the Industrial | Pe ls aepene re he Bae 
| Training School, are waiting for their com- | EB Ree F 
: Z : all the troubles the missionaries have had. 
THE MAIL AND EXPRESS pletion to be married. These cottages | With the close of last year, when the 
a! ‘o3 Park Row. have on the first floor two rooms, a pantry || Indians had gathered into the "Mission. for 
| and wood-house, and on the second floor || the winter, such a time of trouble came. 
| (half story) two rooms and two closets, || Some of them got pa of Bie get one 
| Thus providing young married people with Fe Nose seal naveled i cine ee 
1 ee || shelter, while they are earning the money and instantly killed. This aroused the. 
WasitiNGToN, Maren 21.—The es oe | to pay for their homes in installments, isan || Indians almost to frenzy, and with wild — 
Navy has been informe’ treme pinup ol Alaska | | important movement growing out of the || clamor they cried out for the blood-revenge, | 
State eet entian Islands contemplates au early | | success of missionary effort. The terrible custom prevails among them | 
fourof hiepection t ‘|| ‘The church takes native children out | that if a man is injured or killed the relatives: 


i he most. dist: arishes of 

tour of inspection to the most distant parishes: 

) RG An Fay: ap be provided | | A ‘ | demand redress. Sometimes’ a aman 

his episcopal see, and that he will ¥ j ; net : rer Ranay 5 = 
y of their homes of dirt and superstition, | of blankets will satisfy, but now the-ana aaa 


at i Tay yesse ‘that purpose. 

Winal Beenothry of Yhe Navy. has instracted the | places them in schools, gives them a good |] “Jife for life.” Mr. McFarland went among 

commanding oilicers of the United Muishop the| elementary education, teaches the boys |} the halfcrazed Indians, begging, pleading | 

tn Pies done win position and any facilities he aopetie Ong , | with them to give up their cruel purpose, 
f | trades, and leads them into civilized meth- || trying torestrain them, while the wife and 

ods of living, until they are ready to go out | || mother watched and waited and prayed. 


a sd, 
OY IB AMPHITRITE NEARLY COMPLETED. _ ; hed : 
‘ ‘The Amphitrite, the double-turreted monitor, | +14, the world and make their own wav ve all in vain, ie ie i ne erie 
: an oe Nie Wain e man gave himself up willingly, a 
| They marry and are better and safer for) || came bounding ‘and jumping out of hi 


iil soon be removed from the Harlan-Hollings- 
wa works at Wilmington to oue of the navy 1 
| doing so. The problem then is, how to con- |} house in a wolfish way to meet his fate. I 
| firm and strengthen in them the right liv-| |} an instant he was shot through the heart) 


‘| yards, her machinery having been completed. 
i , i > marri: fell dead—two men thus hurried int 
IA 'S ; + ing learned inschool. After marriage they | |} and 9 ae 
F 4 rate ae : : hopeless eternity. Remember, dear friends, 
| N FRIEND. cannot well be retained in school, and it| || jt Shissionaries are. alone among: : 


Thursday Evening, March 21, 1889. 
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| PUBLISHED BY THE would not be wise to do s» if it were prac- eople. Do you think that anythi 
| ae Hoes ticable. They ought not to be allowed to ibe deeners love tate Master, The See : 
Women's National Indian Association. return to the homes of their fathers, for| |} love for the souls of these perishing Or : 
TERMS, - - 30 CENTS A YEAR IN apvance.| | that would both be distasteful to the young | || would keep them where such fearful seer ; 


| * $ : 
WwW ave lear oy vs. may happen? How dark it must ha 
POSTAGE PREPAID. people, who have learned better way cs and seemed tothem! But their prayers were 

; i tend to push them back into the barbarism b d. their Jabors blastn mam 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- ifr hich th Ra tc aries had res 1} € answered, er a ors es he er 
Class Matter. ee VCH EEO SiS o OTN EEE ee Cane uae excitement had subsided, a council was ¢ 
them, For the home of their fathers is a} and again earnest words were spoken, 
APRI®,|) — wee) enc Sees ‘large room, occupied in common by several ||} their sin and danger set before them. 


L — .||families, and necessarily without privacy || Sa ord ae bring Pre Ni 

| All communications for these columns should be!) and without a pure family life. 4 teen of the sen promised Lo give 
addressed to Miss H. Rk. Foote, 2105 Spruce Street, | “TD luti f tl fy blem is th ect making and drinking of the hceotzino 

Philadelphia, Penn. | he solution of the problem 1s the erect- | | pringing their barrels, poured out thede 

\ aos ct ao ion of these cheap cottages, which furnish stuff, upon the beach before the m 

the young people a comfortable home while | | home; they broke up their stills al 


' || The auxiliary at Newark, N. J., has re- || earning the money to pay for them. Those then set fire to the pile. What Joy 


cently sent a box of materials for Mrs. || erected this season have cost $350 apiece. tee pee itt paid 
Hensel’s sewing-schoolamong the Omahas, | | This represents the cost of the material, | || gays of waiting. But this isnot all. Or 
jalso delicacies for hospital use, the whole || the school boys having done all the work.”’| | the men, who was a foremost leade 


ivalued at $80. _ : terrible December day, has not onl 
Rey. Dr. Sheldon Jackson lectured upon up the drink, but has ven tp. Bia 


Alaska, before the same Association the 1 es ith) oe le a die aoe bags yin on ndeed? Yet in 
last week in March, the collection on the |} Fy HERE SIRCO, April 20.From the re-' |qnidst of our rejoicing comes a questioni 
occasion adding $28 to the Treasury, \}] Ports of the agents of the McCollam Fish- | yoice: A ee i 
| % mg ing Company, it is learned that in Febru- : “This have L done tor thea 
oe ary the Alaska Commercial Company’s What hast thou done for ‘Me? 7 
INDIAN HOME-BU] re schooner Onward, went ashore at Ungo ; ay fe 
ME- LDING, and Pe prove a total loss. Thecrew were | San Francisco, April 20.—The United th 
“ . | Evidently the home-building work of the hs (6 Lynd te Hows aot this’ cat eae | States cutter Thetis sailed to-day: for i 
| Women’s National Indian Association bee |g ynde ough, of this city, went | north. She first goes to Seattleto coaland 
8 |ashore at the same place last November | from there she goes to Sitka and will then 


46 0 © I . ‘c ; 
ars pee Stitt oxen nea 3 a pd was on athe rocks three months before | eruise about, lending what aid she can to 
steadily grown in the confidence, ‘not Bly a Siac Sepniies +) Meal aeson iy Pe ee 


of our friends, but of some who, not so | al fishing in Behring Sea. 


IIE INSURANCE MONITOR | 


APRIL, 1889. 
Life Insurance in Alaska. 
Ek MADE BY MR. HINE AT rHE JANU- 
DINNER OF THE __INS[ RANCE JOURNALISTS, 
O THE ABOVE ALLOTTED TOPIC, 


“selection against the 
company,” some one not having due regard 
id of this association must 


On the theory of 


the peace of mi 
have invented this topic, and then permitted 
me to speak to it. 

There is nu life insurance in Alaska! After 
having said that I presume I ought to sit 
down, but I shall not! The man who ex- 
sons for not betting, enu- 
merating his early education, his moral bias, 
and so on and so on, finally said that he had 
no money anyway, when it was suggested 


plained his rea 


‘that if he had stated his last reason first he 


might have saved himself the trouble of nam- 
ing the others. Now, I do not propose to let 
my honest admission, in the very outset, that 
there is no life insurance in Alaska, and con- 
sequently nothing for me to talk about, pre- 
nt me from talking. That would be sub- 

ig to a sort of vicarious chastisement 
or somebody else’s dilemma, and at the same 
im 


saving you from an oratorical punish- 
nent that you have no right to expect to 
It is no fault of mine that there is 
no life insurance in Alaska, and I must not 


escape, 


e afflicted for leading you up to an empty 
rough The gentleman wiio sits at the 
1ead of this table is to blame for most of the 
good things that happen to this association, 
and | w of no reason why his broad 
shoulders should not bear the weight of the 
present faux pas, as well. 


Doubtless, there will be life insurance in 


Alaska one of these days, but as things are 
now it would be a very Siberia into which to || 
exile a solicitor. The walking is very bad in 


Alaska and there are no horses. He who 


would travel there must swim or go afoot— 
unless he has wings or a boat. Ifhe takes 
to the woods; and there are plenty of woods 
to take to; he must be a good climber and 
a good plunger for his continuous journey 
will be up hills that rise at an angle of sixty, 
and descend at seventy degrees, or vice versa 


ts up the other side. In the twenty- 
hundred miles of my travel there I 
scarcely saw enough level land in one patch 
Level ground is as 


if he sta 


five 


make a tennis court. 


to 


scarce in that part of Alaska that I visited as 
life insurance; there is none of either; but || 
there are mountains, and glaciers, and In- 
dians, and ultimately there will be life in- 
surance, 


The Alaska women sit on the ground. A 
missionary in a recent letter gives an interest- 
1g but comical account of her efforts to intro- 
duce that common accompaniment of civili- 
ation, the chair, among them. In their 
desire to learn the sewing and things which 
she taught them, they endured the tortures 
of chairs as long as their politeness held out 
and then, one by one, slid off on to the floor 
to get a rest! These are not the sort of 
women for whom men insure their lives, and 
the men with whom these women live are 
not the sort of men who seek insurance any- 
how, nor are they the sort that life insurance 
seeks, so that at present there is no -life in- 
surance in Alaska. 


| church concerts, and sang well, too. 


| 
} 


' 


}annum, 


‘the high ones are covered with snow, and 


But life insurance will} Hawes the Pacific Coast manager for the 


| prise awaits one in Alaska. 


New 


get there further along. York Life, spent seventeen days in 
'Alaska last summer; in fact he was on the 
undertake to tell you all I saw of the won-|Same vessel with myself, and was accom pa- 
derful work of Mr. Duncan, at Metlakahtla, | nied by members of his family, which looked} 
and of the grand progress of Sheldon Jack-| 45 if he contemplated a settlement there of | 
son’s school and mission, at Sitka, I would|!™ore or less permanence. He was fre- | 
surprise you in more ways than one, for [| uently seen negotiating with the natives, 
would talk to you two hours! Let me|@dI have no doubt whatever that he was! 
merely mention one thing, however. I at-| laying the deep foundations of future agen- 
tended an evening exhibition at Sheldon| cies. It is Sir Somebody’s well-known apo- | 
Jackson’s school at which not a word was|thegm that: If you wish to effectually ree| 
spoken nor a thing done by a white man. | form a man you must begin with his grand 
A company of uniformed Indian boys, under mother; and it would be quite as logical | 
an Indian captain, marched in and went| 2nd nearly as true to assume that the Colonel | 
through a squad drill with their muskets; |W@S hunting up the most likely looking | 
then they stacked their arms in a corner and | S'@ndfathers, actual or prospective, and in-| 


L 
sat down with the other scholars; there | doctrinating them with orthodox ideas in 
were 167 of them, all bright and clean and | 


regard to tontine and rebate and 90. per 
well dressed; and an Indian boy took the} cent commission, and such other rudimen- 
platform as master of ceremonies, while an-| tary things as he might deem best fittéd to 
other presided at the organ, and we had 


the heredity of country. 
chorus singing by the school, solos, part} Oh! there’s going to 
songs, and so on by girl’s voices, men’s|in Alaska, 
voices and mixed voices. Some of them 
read music and sang about the same grade 
of compositions that we hear at our usual | 
Then 
we had orations and declamations and dia- | 
logues, and children’s ‘‘pieces,” and the| 


The natives are progressing. If I should 


be. life-insurance 
and I know lots about it that I 


am not going to tell. 


whole affair was just about up to the grade | 


of performance that we witness in our 
own primary and grammar schools. These | 


people are getting ready for life insurance, 
and we may regard them as a long way on 
the road to it when we reflect that it is not| 
much more than thirty years since Mr. | 
Duncan venturing among them, found them 
divided in warlike clans, savage, beastly, | 
cannibals ; groveling in the lowest depths of | 
fetichism, shammanism, ignorance and | 
filth. To-day they live, many of them, in| 
ceiled houses, and know how to make soap, | 
and the average of their women and child- 
ren are decently clad, and the average 
man is inclined to industry and improve- 


ment. There is a large amount of de- 
pravity and cruelty and_ licentiousness 


among them yet, and in many instances | 
their condition is deplorable, but as com-| 
pared with their past, their present estate 
and their future prospects are little short of| 
glorious. | 
I used the word Siberia. Those who have | 
not been there are greatly astonished at the | 
revelations made by Kennan, in the Century | 
Magazine, concerning the meteorology and 
flora of that vast country. A similar sur- 
As far north as| 
Sitka they have no weather that we, in this 
locality, would call either cold or hot. The! 
warm Japan current tones the temperature | 
of the coast all the year, but it brings! 
breezes that are loaded with unlimited mois 
ture. The rainfall at Sitka is eight feet per | 
One result of this excessive hu- 
midity is a tropical exuberance of verdure. | 
The low hills are covered with trees, while 


the ground is covered with vines and mosses | 
and ferns. In many places we saw bloom 
of sufficient extent and strength to give large 
patches of color that were plainly discern- 
able on shore from the steamer’s deck; so 
that the material with which to strew the 
life solicitor’s path with flowers will not be 


wanting when he gets there—and finds a 
path. There are no roads—and never will| 
be any, to speak of. | 

I do not wish to exploit as a betrayer of 
family secrets, but I think I will reveal in 
confidence, the significant fact that Col. 


’s domain, and of the people who 
4 Mr. Jackson is a native 
‘State of New York, and com- 

ontier and missionary werk 
irty years ago, and has devoted 
most of his time since then to employ- 
‘ment of that character. We think he 
‘has spent most of the last eleven years in 
‘Alaska, and during this long residence 
he has gained a vast amount of informa- 
tion about the geography, climate, miner- 
als, forests, and needs of that great 
province. Sitka has about one hundred 
white inhabitants, and its school is one 
of the principal places to claim the at- 
tentien of tourists, about 1,000 of whom 
visited Alaska last season. Indeed, that 
is becoming avery fashionable summer 
resort for persons of wealth, and distin 
guished characters of the higher and 
eading classes. They receive their mail 
there twice a month from the rest of the 
outside world, which enables them to 
keep posted on all general news topics. 
| Mrs. Jackson has a quarter section of 
|land in this county, and he came here to 
‘find that, as he had never seen it. He 
willhaye the GaznrTE to read for the 
next twelve months. 


b 


a) 


4 tiem. Indian Affairs, 
_ WASHINGTON, Special Telegram April 4.— 
| The senate committee on Indian affairs has 
| about decided ou the investigation tours to 
| be taken by the sub-committees during the 
| present vacation. One portion of the com- 
| mittee, headed by Mr. Dawes, will go to 
Alaska to investigate the condition of the 
Alaskans with respect to the necessities of 
-education. Jt will also look into the treat- 
| ment of the island A’askans by the Alaska 
-commercial company and its agents. The 
‘rumors of outrages which over-zealous 
“missionaries have brought back here and 
| which Goy. Swineford has so energetically 
} denied, lead the senate committec to believe 
| that steps may be taken at least to benefit 
sand improve the condition of the natives on 
St. Paul’s and 8: George’s islands. Another 
' sub-committee, consisting of Senators Platt 
/and Morgan, will visit Indian territory and 
investigate the condition of the Indians 
| occupping lands therein outside the five 
civilized tribes. No visiis will be made to 
| the Northwest, The Chippewas of Minnesota | 


he commission to be appointed under the 


elson bill. The unfinished investigation, 
ted two years ago by a subcommitiee 
2 SCI re eee oR 
on the Isthmus. (4f/- 2-0» / fF? 


en! » Va 


bf. 


ferred against Ensign Schwerin while in 
Alaskan waters, have been dismissed by 
the navy department. 


{Book Broyght to Book, 
GTON, April 15.—The court martial 
to try Lientenant Commander Book 
e of absence from duty without leave, 
he Washington navy yard to-day. The 
[was arraigned and pieaded not guilty. 
lore John G. Walker, chief of the burean 
ition, and Gov. Swineford of Alaska 


ppointme 


nts, 


aan year be left to the tender mercies of j . 


The charges of insubordination pre-\* 


rp ever pon a tour for pleasur 
or display of power with the surrounding: 
which characteri he departure from 
New York on Saturday of Dr. W. Seward 
Tebb on his transcontinental journey. In| 
his $100,000 special palace car train, fitted , 


mn ever started 


[" with aretinne of friends aud attendants, | 
travel through the West and Northwest, | 
and thence visit Alaska on a hunting trip. 
It is an evidence of what unlimited wealth j 


i 


| out with all that mechanical skill can de- || needing overhauling very badly, 


vise or science suggest for comfort, he will, | | 
4 |, much activity in mining properties in 


Her commanding office 


ft 

| Lieutenant-Commander Book 
| Hast under courtmartial f 

/ without leave. 


The Pinta ‘ti 
Mare Island for repairs, her boilers 


The Pinta reports active prepara- 
tions for the salmon industry, and 


and around Juneau. The Sheep Creek |° 
mine is developing enormously rich. |- 
It is Gwned principally by United]. 
States officials at Sitka. They have 


can accomplish in making it easy traveling 
for its fortunate possessor, and yet it is 
doubtful if Dr. Webb will enjoy his ex- 
perience with all its luxurious accessories 
any more than did the men who thirty 
years ago crossed the continent with a mule 
team, and their worldly possessions behind 
it in a “prairie schooner.” 


—>-0----— 


SON-IN-LAW WEBRB’S JUNKET. 
An Itemized Bill of Costs of a Three 


| 


t Months’ Pleasure Trip. 

From the Néw York World. 
This is about the cost of Dr. W. Seward Webb’s 
Shooting and fishing trip across the American 

| continent: 

Cars and locomotive......... 4d bveseeseveeeesers, $120,000, 00 
Possible mileage..........cse0.+. -» 51,000.00 
Board on steamer Islander... 2,000.00 
Guns, ammunition, ete...... 1,200,00 
BIRD Gils esosiosneseots vuew | 1,200,00 
COmd FUSE UE uc crsastualsgeewoeasteecdacers + 4,160.00 
Canned goods and delicatessen.. 1,000.00 
Wines and Cigars........c.ciiscsceseceses 1,000.00 
Engineers’ and brakemen’s wages...... 967.00 
Conductors’ and brakemen’s clothing. $20.00 
RADTARY. SOR as sueaseciacs 500.00 
| Fishing tackle, ete... 450.00 
Electrical appliances 500.00 
; Conductor’s wages... evens ose 300.00 
| Board for porters..., Wane 100.09 
EVs Re Watlevabaldenbepadesasera eaeaak shaseoatany 36.00 
» | Pigs in Cl over puzzle for baby........0+- 10 
DOE Cia sacive ade avdccetoust aeete eS a $167,173.10 


Not such a bad thing te marry into the Van- 
rbilt family, anyhow. 
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THE STEAMER CORONA. 


Finest Vessel of Her Size on the 
Coast. 

Port Townsenp, April 18.—The new 
steamship Corona, which arrived yes- 
terday from Alaska, and will ply this 
summer between Puget Seund and the 
far North, is the finest vessel of her | 
size on the Pacific coast. Sheis owned 
by the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany and was built last year by Neapie 
& Leyy, of Philadelphia. Her dimen- 
sions are: Length 221 feet; beam 
thirty-five feet; depth of hold sixteen 
feet. She measures 966 tons net. She 
has triple expansion engines, the cyl- 
‘inders respectively twenty, thirty-one 
and fifty-one inches diameter and 
thirty-six inch stroke. She carries 150 
“pounds steam, is capable of develop- 
ing 1,400 horse-power, and a speed of 
fourteen miles an hour. Her social 
hall, dining saloon and staterooms are 
finished im bird’s eye maple, Queen 
Anne style, presenting a very cheerful 
appearance and being illuminated with j | 
‘electricity, the steamer lights up beau- | 
tifully. She has accommodations for 
ers and fifty in the 


| 


{ 


! 


st known, 
running 
‘he other | 


h ai 
the be 
te 


|} one ledge fourteen feet and another 


| and experts pronounce it equal to the 


lh 


| his fitness to carry out the work of 


struck an 18-inch ledge, assaying from 
$5,000 to $6,000 per ton, 

The schooner Alpha, of Sitka, ar- 
rived at Sitka on the 8th inst. from 
Yakutat, where she took on a few 
tons of coal from the new mine, which 
opens up well. The mine is owned by 
asyndicaie of Sitka men, headed by 
J. M. Vanderbilt. They have opened 


seven feet. [tis good bituminous coal, 


Nanaimo or Wellington product. It 
is regarded as a very valuable 
property. ¢ ; 

The Alpha also brought in a con- 
siderable quantity of furs, gotten by 
trade with the Indians. She went 
ashore on arovk in Saulsbury sound 
in heayy weather. A canoe was sent 
to Sitka for aid, and was towed in 
twenty-eight miles by the Pinta’s 
launch, in command of Lieutenant 
Coontz. 

The master of the Alpha reported a 
large amount of wreckage near Yaku- 
tat, evidently deck load of lumber and 
the water casks of some vessel with a 
cannery outfit aboard. [Probably this 
is the wreckage of the Onward, re- 
ported from San Francisco in this 
morning’s issue of the Post-INTELLI- 
GENCER—NeEws Ep.] : 

The Pinta is ofticered as follows: 
Lieut, A. C. Hodgson, commanding; 
Lieut. J. T. Smith, Lieut. Coontz, Dr. 
Rush, Paymaster Webster, Chief Hngi- 
neer Kinkaid, Pilot W. E. George. 
| She will leave for San Francisco Sun-} 
day or Monday. 
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EX-GOVERNOR SWINEFORD 
He Meets His Successor and Congratulates 
Him on His Appointment. | 


Curcaco, April 23.—Ex-Governor Swineford, of 
Alaska, who is in this city, says that he saw his 
successor, Lyman Knapp, of Vermont, on his re- 
cent trip. East, and congratulated him on his ap- 
pointment, uv 

Swineford, however, said he could not.envy the 
Vermonter, Knapp will take the oath of office in 
a few days, and then his troubles will begin. 
~The governor said he should return to Alaska to 
live, He’ has large interests there in the mines 
near Sitka and in a canning company, 


Presidential Appointments. 


The president has made the following ap- 
pointments: 

Max Pracht collector of customs for the 
district of Alaska. 

Thomas B. Courter of Ohio, auditor of the 
treasury for the postoffice departmeit. 

Lyman E. Knapp of Middleburgh, Ver- 
mont, to be governor of Alaska, 


Lyman HE. Kwapp, of Vermont, 
has been appointed governor of | 
Alaska. Mr. Knapp is said to be 
ossessed of the very essential quali- | 
cations for the position, and has} 
been selected by the president for 


reform in that far off region, which 
it is proposed to bring about. Mr.|. 
Knapp is an old time friend and 

school mate of Mr. W. Grovenor, of | 
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LETTERS FROM ALASKA. 


Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, Fan. 25. 1859. 


The “Letters from Alaska,” written by Prof, Horace 
Briggs, of this city, and published last summer in the COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISER, have been collected, and with some ad- 
ditions republished in neat pamphlet form by his daughter, 
Mrs. Dora Briggs North. In acknowledging the receipt of a 
copy of the “ Letters’’ we may say, and the COMMERCIAL’S 
readers will bear us out'in saying, that Prof. Briggs’s sketches 
of the scenery, people, latent possibilities and social problems 
of Alaska have not been excelled by anything of the kind yet 
published concerning that vast and wonderful region. The 
notes of a keen observer who is master of so spirited and 
charming a literary style as Prof. Briggs deserve preservation 
in at least as permanent form as filial pride has given to the 
admirable “ Letters From Alaska,” 

The last two letters in the pamphlet, which did not ap- 
pear in the COMMERCIAL, relate to British Columbia, the Can- 
adian Pacific highway, and Manitoba. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Buffalo Courier, Fan. 27, 1889. 


The entertaining and instructive letters written by Prof. 
Horace Briggs last season during his trip to the Pacific slope 
are made the basis of a pamphlet entitled; “ Letters From 
Alaska,” just published by his daughter, Mrs. Dora Briggs 
North, “in the belief that they will contribute something to 
the general knowledge of a very interesting portion of our vast 


domain.” In eleven chapters entitled: “Oregon,” ‘“Port- 
land, Ore," “America’s Venice,” ““Alaska,7 "Sites « 
“The Greek Church,” “Natives of Alaska,’ “The Sitkan Mis. 
sion,’ “The Story of Metlakahtla,” “Puget Sound” and “A 
Lesson in Geography,” Prof. Briggs condenses a large amount 
of information which will not only be enjoyed by the large 
number of Buffalo readers to whom for the sake of friendship it 
will appeal, but which ought to reach a wider circle as a pam- 
phlet invaluable for reference. 

In the first chapter Prof. Briggs discusses the geology, 
climate, geography and the wool tariff and shows himself zv/s- 
a-vis with a panther, The patois of the eastern part of Ore- 
gon is, he says, an interesting study for the philologist. For 
example, “to pack” means to carry, as when one brings water 
from a spring he is said to “pack it.” “At one place bread 
was passed to me ina ‘steamer,’ in which it had been moistened 
and warmed, for cold or stale bread is rarely seen on their 
tables. My tea was brewed ina can, the label on which was 
‘Sugar Corn, Bangor, Me.,’ and the hostess poured coffee for 
another guest labeled ‘Deviled Turkey,’ both the devil and 
the turkey appearing as part of the illuminated label.” 
The result of five weeks spent in Portland, Ore., is a descrip- 
tion of its rapid growth, topography, industries, enterprise and 
mountain views, with particular reference to Mount Helena, 
which “for symmetry,” says Prof. Briggs, “has no equal on the 
globe, not even that queen of the Alps, the Jungfrau.” 

In the chapter on ‘‘America’s Venice,” Prof. Briggs des- 
cribes the chief industry of Astoria, salmon fishing, stating 
that there are 1,600 nets, each from 2,000 to 2,400 feet in 
length, and 5,000 men employed in the work. Of this city, 
“made famous by Washington Irving’s pen, and where the 
foundation of the fortune of the Astor family was laid, no 
structure remains of those reared by the original settlers.” 


In the chapter on “Alaska” is discussed “Mr. Seward’s 
great bargain,” and the question, ‘‘Was the purchase a mistake 
financially?’ Mr, Briggs answers negatively, as follows: 
“First, the fur companies that lease the seal-producing islands 
have already paid intothe United States treasury more than 
$5,000,000 ; second, one gold mine alone could not be bought 
for the price paid for the territory. If,” he adds, “the Cana- 
dians shall persist in the policy of shutting out our fishermen 
on the Atlantic seaboard, the coasts and bays of the Pacific 
coast will more than compensate for the loss we may sustain 
through their pigheaded policy. In truth, Massachusetts fish- 
ermen are already here reaping a rich reward of their labors.” 

The Greek church of Sitka—one of the three in America— 
is described, as well as a service which the writer attended. 
Much attention is given also to the characteristics of the Alas- 
kans, whom Prof, Briggs believes to be of Japanese origin. 

But the most valuable chapter is that wherein is described, 
as the result of five weeks’ patient study, the Metlakahtla mis- 
sion and the removal of the little colony to Metlakahtla, ‘““The 
colonists,” says the writer, “are poor, but hopeful, and they 
have commenced to build their new city with all the ardor 
they exhibited in their earlier effortsto rear for themselves 
neat and pleasant homes, feeling their new possessions are not 
to be taken away by the stupidity of a priest, or by official 
plundering.” 

Port Townsend, on an angle of land where Puget sound 
and the straits of Juan De Fuca unite, is, says Prof. Briggs, 
“presenting its claims as a coming city. It has a capacious 
harbor, commands the channel and is less than three hours’ 
sail from Vanconver. * * Few Americans while on the ground 
can contemplate with complacency the fact that Vancouver’s 
island, the pearl of British Columbia, and the adjoining prov- 
inces as well, are governed by a foreign power, since he knows 


that it belongs to us by all considerations of justice and of im- 
plied treaty stipulations, but was lost to usthrough the ignor- 
ance,stupidity and cowardice of weak politicians, ‘Phifty-Phour- 
Phorty or Phight’ was the sentiment of all true Americans.” 

The reader of these delightful “Letters From Alaska” can 
but regret that when their author adopted the profession of 
the late Dr, Arnold—exercising therein an influence upon the 
rising generation of Buffalo boys unequaled by any single edu- 
cator before or since—so fine a raconteur and correspondent 
was lost to American journalism. 


Buffalo Express, Feb. 3, 1889. 


Many Buffalo people read Prof. Horace Briggs’s letters 
from Alaska as they appeared during the past year in the col- 
umns of the Commercial Advertiser. Those who did will read- 
ily understand the worth of a pamphlet recently published by 
the Professor’s daughter, Mrs. Dora Briggs North, which con- 
tains the letters revised and in regular order. Dr. Briggs com- 
bines a faculty for pleasing and graphic description, with a 
knowledge which embraces nearly everything with which he 
comes in contact, so his letters are alike interesting to the 
light reader and the student. Although the book bears the 
title “Letters from Alaska,” that country of glaciers and 
Thlingkits takes up but six of the eleven chapters, the others 
being devoted to Oregon, Washington Territory and British 
America. The letters are out of the narrow newspaper groove 
and touch upon matters great and small. One moment the 
grandeur of St. Helena is described and in the next the writer 
is angling for salmon in the Williamette River. Now the 
Muir glacier is visited, and now a supper at a frontier hotel is 
spread out for the delectation of the reader. Altogether, the 
collection is a valuable addition to any library, 
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particularly distinguished himself| 
t the frightful ‘‘battle of the Mine” 
July 30, 1864, and before Peters-! 
burg September 30, 1864. He | 
|| has served in the state legislature, 
was at one time editor of a news- 
= and is a discreet, capable, 
cautious, cool man of sense, self! 
pride and courage. ‘The only won-| 
der is that so capable and excellent 
a an should care to be governor. 
great national iceberg.— 
yegonian, = 


: — Bi : 


| Lyman E ‘Knapp, the new governor 
of Alaska, at one time engaged in 
{ 


the newspaper business. 


eum = sake 


' Wx Jearn from an exchange that 


| Governor Kwarp, of Alaska, with, 
t 


his family, passed through Fargo, 
“yesterday morning, bound for his 


| 
eis : ead 
He Visits 8an Frncisco and Interviews the 
a, Osmecerymen of That City. 
~ SAN Francisco, April 24.—Max Pracht, of Ash- 
Jand, Oregon, the recently oe collector. of 
customs for the districtof Alaska,is in this city. 
‘He stated to-day that he had called on nearly alk 
f the leading cannerymen of San Francisco 
fying interests in Alaska, and conferred with 
em in regard to the enforcement of the new law 
oncerning the barricading of Alaskan rivers for | 
he purpose of taking salmon. hey all promised 
Pracht that the obstructions would be taken down 
‘inmediately and not replaced. This will make 


| 
| 


Aandto-snorrow, 
- ee start for Sitka on the steamer Ancon, 
Ae ‘ ‘ | 


@ e Colonist. | 


SUNDAY, APRIL 21. 1889, 


PASSHAMGIHRS. | 


~Sat=) 
——-. 


News from Alaska. 

The schooner Ozar has arrived at San 
Francisco from Pirate’s Cove and Sanak } 
4) Island, Alaska. She brings a full load } 
ae of codfish, and reports the fishing this 
a year as unusually good. From reports 
re of the agents of the McCollam Fishing | 
{ _|Company it is learned that in F ebruary 

the Alaska Commercial Company's, 
schooner Onward went ashore at Ungo, 
and will prove a total loss. The crew | 

Lt were saved. Theschooner Island Bell, 
| —s | belonging to Lynde & Hough, of San| 

i | ; Francisco, went ashore at the same place | 
Z| last November, and was on the rocks for | 
ie three weeks before she was gotten off | 
and repaired, 


i Sr os SR EON 
t. AN UNCROWNED KING, 


, CuicA@o, April 18.—The Daily News’ 
Washington special says: A very pretty | 
1 little story, which promises to develope 

into an interesting trial,.comes to Wasb- | 

| ington from Alaska, | 
| it isto the effect that about three} 
| |years ago a man’ named MePherson | 
sailed from San Francisco, and_eventu-} 
sally landed on one of the Aleutia 
islands off) the coast of Alaska... Mr. | 


| suit “of clothes 


}} |; deal of ceremony, and took command of 


] 
} 
( 


} 


| 


| | related 


» the enforcement of the law an easy matter for Col-.. 
Elector Pracht, who will leave for his home in Ash- | 


MecPherson’s entire outfit consisted of a 


WEDNESDAY 


- LONSDALE ARRIVES. 


Amiorican. flag «and. 
cheek enough fora regiment, together 
with a paper purporting to have been 
signed by Attorney-General Garland ap- 


poimting him United States, commis-|} 


sioner. n 
As soon as he landed of the island h 
raised the American flag with a. great 


the 600 natives, and compelled them to | 


address him as ‘* King ’ McPherson: \ 
|| Each season he exacted a “heavy tribute || 
||from the natives, and altogether he | 
|| seems to have been having a lovely time. 


Things went along very smoothly until 
afew months ago, when he had some 
difficulty with three of his subjects, and 
fearing that there might be a mutiny, 
hanged three of the rebellious ones, 

The report of McPherson’s rule 
reached the treasury department, and a 
special agent was sent to his island to 
investigate the matter. This agent re- 
cently reported the facts to Secretary 
Windom substantially as they are given 
above. 

Now it is said that a revenue cutter 
will be sent to the island for the purpose 
of arresting McPherson. It is the in- 
tention of the authorities to bring him to 


San Francisco and try him for murder. 4 


POST -INTELEIGENCER. 


‘SEATTLE, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24. 


| Sun Leancises Shronicle 


PUBLISHED DAILY AT 


WW. E.CORNER KEARNY AND BUSH STS. | 


M. H. DE YOUNG, Proprietor. 
PAN te APRIL 24, 1889 


JOURNEY ACROSS 
CONTINENT, 


HIS 


i 


An Adventuresome Trip—Many Dan-. 


gers Encountered Amid Ice and 
Snow in the North. 

The Earl of Lonsdale was one of four 

| passengers who arrived in this city at 


,the Alaska Commercial 


{ 


steamer Bertha, nine days out from 


for making an overland trip across the 
continent from Winnepeg. q 

In conversation with a reporter at 
| the Palace Hotel last night his lordship 
the particulars of his trip. 
Leaving England on February 20, 1888, 


Lord Lonsdale journeyed to New York | 


and thence to Winnipeg, the starting 
point of his trip across the northern 
country, ; 


THE 


‘3 o’clock yesterday morning on board } 
Company’s 


Kodiak. The Earl has become famous 
) | Arctic circle. ‘ 
|| to Winnipeg, Manitoba, where nearly | 


“Tt was notas has been stated, my 


intention to go to the North Pole,’’ he 
said, “but simply to gratify my own 
Scientific tastes. I wished to study 
animal life and enjoy sports on a por 
ton of the globe not much frequented 
by white men. It is true I went as far 
north as Banks Land in the Arctic, in. 
latitude 75 deg. My travels haye con- 


vinced me that the maps of the north-} 


ern country are erroneous, particularly 
those of Alaska. Schwatka’s map of 
the Yukon, supposed to be a military 
one, is a ridiculous jumble of lines, 1 | 
left Winnipeg on March 20th, and 
went by train, to. Troy, where 
I hired. horses and sleds. and 
traveled to Prince Albert on the north 
Saskatchawan. Thence 1 went to 
Green lake, a distance of 270 miles, | 
making the trip in one week. From 
this pbiut traveling was bad owing to 
constant thaws and cold spells. With 
considerable dithculty I, escorted by 
Indian guides, arrived at Islais La 
| Crosse across Buffalo lake. From La 
Crosse we went to Metha Portage, the 
place mentioned by Sir John Franklin, 
and thence to Clear Water riyer, We 
were stopped there by a shortage of ra- 
tions, However, we made our way to. 


the forks of the Athabaska and Clear 
Water rivers, and hunted moose there | 


‘| death. 
‘| Lonsdale was obliged to walk over || 
1,500. miles of the journey across] 


at 


ngers, 


fo 
-Lons- 


steamer, which carries freigh 
on the McKenzie river, : 
At Peel river he found a race of 
Esquimaux called Huskeys, all finely 
built, pei people, e arrived at 
Katmai on }ébruary 10th with the 
thermometer at 60 degrees below zero. 
He waited at that place for the Bertha, 

Lord Lonsdale expressed his -disap- | 
pointment at the results of his hazard. | 
ous trip. The traveler has just passed 
his thirty-second year and is a large 
man, above six feet tall, with excellent 
muscular development, ‘he journey, 


he says, was not only instructive, but ; 


was highly enjoyed by him. 


Lord Lonsdale’ Arrives at 


San Francisco. 


HIS ARCTIC “EXPLORATIONS. 


The Victoria Jubilee Hospital Cor- 
nerstone Laid—Prize Fight- ~ 
ers Sign Articles. 


Say, Brancisco, April. 23.—Lord 


Lonsdale arrived here to-day on the} 
steamer Bertha from Kodiak, Alaska. | 
He gives the following account of his 


travels: : f 

On the, 20th of February, 1888, he 
left Londen equipped for a journey 
through the country adjacent to the 
He proceeded directly 


all his outfit was left, and started 


north with sleds drawn by dogs, his} 
only white companion being William | 


McKewn, a cook in the employ of the 
Hudson Bay Company. In August, 


1888, he reached Melville island; the || 


farthest point north reached by him. 


Thence he started across Alaska for } 


Kodiak, the course being from Mel- 


ville island to the nearest point on the 
Yukon river, after reaching which he }) 
followed it nearly all the way. He had || 
\| with him sixty-nine dogs and eighteen 
Indians, but during the journey all |) 


but twenty-eight of the fogs died and 
several Indians were nearly frozen to 


Alaska, owing to the depth of the 


snow, which made it impossible for | 
dogs to drag much more an the] 


sleds with provisions on them. Noyem- 
ber 10, 1888) he reached Rassian mis- 
‘sion on the Yukon river. From there 
he went across the Neshagak river, 
thence to Bristol bay, arriving at 
Katma January 12, 1889. Owing to 


| the thickness of the ice a boat did not 


arrive from Kodiak until March 14, 
He left Kodiak about a month ago for 
this port, . i 
‘Lord Lonsdale says his object was 
not to find the north pole, as has been 
published, but to explore the islands 
in the Arctic ocean and. study the 
birds and animals found there. He 
| will stay a few weeks in this city and 
| then go to New York by way of Win- 
‘nipeg. He brought with him a num- 
‘ber of rich specimens which he secured 
on his journey. ce eS 


{ 


sy 


| 


| 


| extent of these complications. 


| towards a settlement. 


Schooner From Alaska. 
AN Francisco, April 19.—The 
oner Ozar arrived in port yester- 
;day from Pirate’s Cove and Sanak 
island, Alaska. She brings a full load 
of cod fish and reports fishing this] 
year unusually good. From reports 
of the agents of the McCullom Fishing 
Company it is learned that in February 


| 


| schooner went ashore at Unga and will 
|prove a total loss. The crew was 
|saved. The schooner Island Belle, be- 
Fasnpine to Lynde & Hough, of this 
\city, went ashore at the same place 

last November, and was on the rocks 

‘three weeks before she was gotten oft 
| and repaired. 


BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 


Sir John Suggests that a Gunboat be 
Stationed There. 

Ottawa, April 26—In the House, to-day, 
Ool. Prior called attention to the Behr- 
ing’s Sea seizure. He reviewed the in- 
cidents leading up to the seizures, and 
asked the government what steps had 
been taken to secure redress. 

The premier, replying, said that this 
was not a question kelween Canada and 
the United States, but was one tiat af- 
fested the whole world. He srggested 
that a gunboat be stationed in Behrirg’s 
Seca, so that no more seizures should take 
place. Perhaps because the relations be- 
tween England and the States were some- 
what strained fur a short ‘time, was cne 
reason why no decision had been reached. 
There was, however, a new government 
in the States, and also anew minister to 
Washington from England, whom he be- 
lieved singularly adapted to deal with 
a matter of this kind. He assured the 
Honse that the home goverament agreed 
with the contentions of Canada on the 
matier. No one could foresee the re- 
sult, but one thicg was clear, that if the 
United States had reso'ved to insist upon 
their pretension thai this sea should be 
clozed to the world, a great complication 
would arise. Noone could foresee the 
He de- 
gired to say that when the late Governor- 
General went to England he took with 
him a memorandum from the Canadian 
government on the several questions, 
which he agreed to press personaily up- 
on Her Majesty’s government. The Fed- 
eral government had done all they could 
He believed the 
British government had been increasing 
their efforts to bring about a successful 
result of the negotiations, and he was as 
sure 2s though he had seen it in writing 
that Sir Julian Pauncefote was charged 
specially with the duty of bringing mat- 
ters to aspeedy conclusion. (Cheerts.) 


WEEKLY STANDARD | 


Victoria, Friday, April 26th, 1889. | 


New York Sun intimates that there is 
some possibility of a modification of what 
is understood to be the Republican policy 
with regard to the Behriog Sea question. 
The Government finds itself in this diffi- 
-|Gulty, that insistance on the rights of 
the United States 
‘the whole of the sea might necessitate 
1e acknowledgment of the correctness of 


The Washington correspondent of the 


to dominion oyer 


being thus ¢o: ist 
tlement might be arrived at, it is thought, 


the Alaska Commercial Company’s | 


f the bays.of | 
Provinces. ‘The question 
omplicated, a satisfactory set- 


by avoiding the question of exclusive 
jurisdiction, and obtaining from Great 
Britain a recognition of the right of the | 
United State to make police regulations | 
for the protection of the seal islands by 
offering to competition the lease of the 
fisheries and allowing British companies 
to tender for it. If the Government at 
Washington adopts this policy Mr. Bayard 


papers which have attacked him so merci 


. ” 
phrase, “in the soup. 
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TUE THETIS, 1S. HERE 


‘ Blo hFFY. 


Stockt n on the Port 


Orchard Navy Yard. 


THE PACIFIC COAST SQUADRON 


Interview With a Member. of - Naval 
Commission on a Number of In- 
teresting Subjects. 


The United States nman-of-war Thetis ar- 
rived in the harbor this morning about 8 


o’ciock enroute from San Francisco to 
Alaska. The Thetis left San Francisco last 
Saturday and made a yery quick run con- 


Sidering. the stops she made: She was 


ordered to Alaska a few weeks ago to look 


after the whalers in that regionin ahuman-. / 


itarian way, and assist them in case of dan- 
ger or wreck, 

The Thetis came to Tacoma for coal. Her ° 
captain, Lieutenant-Commandor ©. H. 
Stockton, one of the members of the naval 
commission, was given permission by the 


navy department to coal where he thought 


best and he choose to come to Tacoma. The 

Thetis will remain in the harbor until 

Wednesday and will coal on Monday. 
After the Thetis leayes Tacoma she will 


make her way to Sitka, Alaska, and cruise 
along the coast from Sitka through Behring 
sea and into the Arctic ocean. $ .- 
turn to Sitka in October or November and 
there await further orders from. the navy 


She will re- 


department. 
t will be remembered thatthe ‘Thetis, in 


jcompany with the Bear and the. Alert, 


made the trip to the Arctic regions six years 
ago in search of Lieutenant Greeley and his 
comrades. She was originally a Scotch 


whaler, but was bought by the United 


States government and remodeled, She 
carries three guns, two aft and one on the 
forecastle. ‘The former two are of the Gat- 
ling type and will throw 600 shots per min- 


ute, Vhe other gun was manufactured in 


Paris. Ji was invented by an American 
named Hotchkiss. He was refused -recog- 


nition by the United-States government and 


soid his invention to rance. The United 
States government now purchases the guns 
of that country. The Hotchkiss gun, which 
the Thetis carries, is the largest one of that 
make in the United States navy, and woe 


be to the enemy that comes within its range. 
It. throws a five pound shell a distance of 
five miles. The Thetis carries 120 men all 


~ Commander Stockton was in Tacoma but 


nm he bas heen to 
there he was’ 
San iran- 


will be vindicated, and those Republican | 


iessly on this subject will be, to use a slang ray anette 


| States, England 


| 


sadald pS 


||SATURDAY... 


Ke 


SEAL FISHEBIES Qt a8 


| Canada Still Holds on Tenaciously 
Supposed Rights mm Behring Sea, — 
Orrawa, April 26.—In the House 
Commons ey ey brought, up Hy 
tion of the alleged seizure oc ve 
ae “He said the Unite 
and Russia signed | 
treaty in 1821, in which Russia abar 
doned her claims to exclusive jurisdi 
in Behring Sea. He referred to the 
ure of three ships from Victoria in Be 
ring Sea in 1886 by American cruiser 
“The greater portion of the catch 
fiscated at the same time was caught 
before the alleged American waters w 
reached. No settlement had been ¢ 
rived at for those seizures, nor had a 
compensation been offered to the owner: 
who had been ruined. The amount of 
the original claims reached $153,000 
‘Wight other vessels were seized in the 
following year. ye» 
He referred to the hardships e: 
perienced by British seamen on these | 
vessels, who, after being landed at 
Alaska, were obliged to return how 
penniless. Three of the vessels to-da 
| lay rotting on the beach of Alaska. He: 
“knew the Dominion Government had 
| asked England to secure a settlement,’ 
and he wanted information as to the de-- 
‘jay in bringing international negotia- 
- tions toa close. If any blame existed he’ 
wanted to know where it rested. He 
eontrasted the delay in setting tHe 
Behring Sea affair with the haste shown 
by the United States in the Samoan af- 
) fair. PA 3 
| He contended that a majority of the 
| Americans on the Pacific Coast were op- 
posed to the monopoly enjoyed by the 
' Commercial Company in Alaska. | Noth- 
ing, Ke contended, could justify the sei) 
<ure of British vessels, in many instances | 
“many hundreds of miles from land. He: : 
yeierred to the issue ofa proclamation 
‘by President Harrison, and eaid it was % 
. | violation of international rights. nae: 
‘he regarded as the author of the procla+ 
\emation, which simply proposed. to enrich 
the Alaska Commercial Company. Th 
monopoly, he said, had its lobbyists 
agents at Washington. 
He urged the government to ask 
‘mperial Government to send a British 
“war vessel to Behring Sea. He felt cer- 
‘tain that even if alittle gunboat putits . 
‘nose near the Aleutain Islands we would 
‘hear of no further seizures. Ae 
Davies, Liberal, agreed with Prior as t 
. tthe importance of the matter. The dela, 
he said, simply showed that Canad 
‘could never secure summary justice un 
she had an agent at Washington. 
English and American relations we: ° | 
unfriendly no reason existed why Cana, cha 
'should suffer. The present unsatisfa 
tory state of affairs would continue until 
‘Ganada bad the right to make her ow 
treaties. Daviesthen turned attention 
the alleged indignities committed by a 
American cruiser in Behring Sea, and to 
show that the Americans had no ju 
_ diction outside the marine limit, 
' Sir John Macdonald replied. Hes 
_ he would not deal with the question 
| establishing a 
| Washington. } ! 
| decided the question. — ted 
States, he continued, claimed exclusive 
_ jurisdiction in Behring Sea. In Am 
; can seas Oanadian vessels had suff 


thd 


nplication d WwW \ 

would be he | “not say, nor did 
he dare to think of the result. Canada 
nad resisted her wrongs, She would con- 
nue to resist them, and compensation 
as inevitable. The Marquis of Lans- 
-downe took a warm personal interest in | 
the question, and when he went to Eng- 
Jand he took with him a statement from | 
‘the Dominion Government. The speaker 
id he felt that Sir Julian Pauncefote 
as. equal to the occasion. 
Sir Richard Oartwright took occasion | 

how what he considered the necessity | 
5 Canada to demand the establishment | 
an agency at Washington, as Canada| 
lone was unable tosetile her gr ievances, 
wing to the interminable delays in the 

ign Office. He declared that the }) 


Welden said the American claim was 
Behring Sea was a closed sea, and | 
‘the Government for delays in} 
ing for a settlement. 
n Thompson, Minister of Jus- 
followed. He denied the truth of 
138 rtions that Canada could appeal | 
m fh dgment of Alaska courts. | 
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Major:.Prior, of. Vi Victoria, is taking 
the partot the British Columbia seai- 
| ‘;ers, ‘and‘on Friday in the Canadian 

| parliament at Ottawa, brought up the 


: 
| [ane BERRING ‘SEA QUESTION. 
te. 
j 
i 


at considerable length to show that 
the action of the United States in 
i \ closing Behring Sea was preposterous 
i and contrary to all modern ideas of 


(international law and usage, 
He statedthatin 1821 the United 
oe States, Great Britain and Russia 
nik ‘Signed a treaty in which Russia aban- 
doned her claims’ to exclusive jurisdic- 
sion an: Behring § Sea, and that -conse- 


‘had not been granted in the Alaska | 
purchase. of 1867. Asa matter of fact, 
in 1821 Russia was not Signing treaties 
which’ deprived her of any of the priy- 


only to: Behring Sea, but to the entire 
‘North ern Pacific ocean as well. 

pee It was in September of 1821 that 
Eniperor Mexander issued his famous 


mmierce, Rais and Aakers! 
dof all other industry on allislands, 
and gulfs, including the whole of 
orthwestern coastof America, be- 
a from aaving straits to the 


along the Kurile islands from Behring 
straits to the south cape of Urup, viz: 
to « 45 degrees 50 minutes north lati- 
tude, were exclusively granted to Rus- 
ian ubjects. It was therefore pro- 
hibi d to all foreign vessels not only 

Won the coasts and islands be- 
long g to Russia as stated above, but 
a > approach Within less than 1 


rst parallel was selected 
v9 ens between the 


matter for discussion and endeavored |: 


‘quently , ‘this country could not now] 
‘enforce as a right something which | 


leges previously enjoyed: At that| 
‘time she was settling up claims, not || 


‘eas ern coast of Siberia, as aon as | 


‘which ha 
'settlements along the northwestern 
coast, and the broad claim of the Rus- 
‘sian government to jurisdiction of the) 
ocean at the fitty-first parallel, where 
the distance from the American to the 
Asiatic coast is over four thousand 
miles, was universally regarded as be- 
ing ridiculously grasping and all out of } 
season. Negotiations were, therefore, 


opened, and in 1824.4 convention was 
concluded, which is the one to which 
Major Prior probably refers, in which 
the right to so much of the ocean was} 
waived and an agreement reached 
wherein the southern boundary ot the) 
Russian possessions in America was 
placed at fifty-four degrees and forty 
minutes north latitude. Furthermore 
by the fourth article of the treaty it 
was provided that navigation and fish-, 
ing should not be disturbed or re- 
strained upon points not already occu- 
pied. 

Although the absurd claim to thou- 
sands of square miles of the open sea 
was given up, sovereignty in Behring | 
sea was notrelinguished, and the Rus- } 
sians, in support of this idea, shorily 
after the signing of the treaty, notified 
the United States of that fact, and like- 


understand that the convention gave | 
liberty to the citizeus of the United 
States to trade on the Aleutian islands | 
and the Siberian coast. The fourth) 
article of the treaty, which gave 
for ten years the ‘right of fishing 
and trading in the bays, creeks 
|and harbors of the northwestern coast | 
expired in 1834 andin that. year the} 
|Russian minister in this country was: 
ordered by his government to notify 
the United States to that effect. Two 
of our ministers at St. Petersburg en- 
deayored to negotiate for a continu- 
ence of the fishing and trading article, 
but the Russians refused to renew it 
and inthe following year made the} 
game refusal to England whose rights 
had lapsed in 1885. In 1839 the char- 
ter of the Russian-American company 
was renewed for twenty years and 
from: that date the vessels of the 
United States as well as those of Great 
Britain were excluded from the ports 
\and harbors of the coast of Alaska. 

Behring sea, which from the fact of 


1] 


{ 
y 


wise informed us that they did net |} 


“nouncing the position of the United States 


lits being seperated from the Pacific 
proper by the long line of Alentian | 
islands was. regarded asa yast bay, 
continued closed and under Russian 
jurisdiction from 1839 to 1867, when, 
by the Leward purchase, Alaska with 
all the Russian rights and. privileges 
appertaining thereto passed into the 
possession of the United States, the 
price paid being $7,200,000 in gold. 
With that transfer Russia conveyed to | 
the United States the rights she had 
over Behring sea as a close sea and at 
the present time we are only insisting 
upon a maintenance of those rights. 


AROUND THE EARTH BY RAIX. 


| Lhe Southern Pacific Will Build to 
Behring Sea, 
Interview with Senator Stanford. 


O ho he Columbia river, Apes 
<a Lob « : ie Es nt 


ill be literal y 
an iron girdle round the athe, 


| nations would resist the claim of the United 


to become serious, If President. Harrison’ rite 


“year that we shall find the United States” 


-aronted by Canadian or British gunboats: and. 


| “As to railroad building, however, it | of the three marine miles’ limit, Neverth 
will not be long till a railroad ill tess-the United States seized three ships frou 
“reach all the way up to Alaska. When Mbpoee iT B. ae in 1886, and « sight shiy 


ring’s sea and down ines Asia, All| i ne 
this, I believe, will be done ‘in twenty- ‘to Dak onkatians 
| five years, and there w 


il 

Why, ‘yeh pik 
ing compared wa what we have done | 
in the last fifty years. Behring sea is. 
the worst obstacle, but a way will be 
found to conquer even that, The rea- 
son why the road through Asia’ is 
feasible is because it would be a long 
line, and could be deflected according 
to the obstacles to be overcome. I 
have no doubt that, in twenty-five | ‘ 
years,amancan go clear round the 
earth by rail.” 


a) 


“The Oregonian, 
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‘A BOLD .MEASURE. 


Our dispatches of yesterday make it mor- 
ally certain that the Samoan difficulty is- 
sure of a speedy and satisfactory settlement, 
atleast as to an agreement of the powers }) 
that there shall be no interference with the’ 
internal affairs of Samoa. It could be easy 
to criticise Bismark’s conduct in the past in } 
the matter of the deportation of Malietoa, 


and his willful blindness to the bigh handed. 
proceedings of the German consul, whose 
conduct Bismarck now censures and repu- 
diates; but itis sufficient to say that Bis- 
marck is like every other shrewd, boid man, 
when he finds he has spread mofe sail than}. 
his vessel can safely carry, be takes in a 
reef, Bismarck had to have a scapegoat, 
and the German consul at Samoa hag to 
bear the burden of his superior’s blunder. |, 
Bismark tried to ‘‘bluff’’ Cleveland and Bay- | 
ard, and he succeeded, but he is keen.enough || 
to see that he cannot Gajole or stampede- 
President Harrison, so like a sensible man, 

he retires in good order from.an unsafe and 

untenable position, so that so, far as Samoa 

is concerned the war cloud has disappeared 

from the sky. 

But there is a far more . formidable diffi- 
culty before us for harmonious settiement’in: 
shape. of the new situation foreed upon f 
Europe and America by President Harrison’s } 
proclamation declaring Behring sea a 
closed water, and directing: the seizure of all 
vessels found poaching within: its. limits. 
This was among the president’s earliest .acts 
and in our judgment it is fraught with } 
what may prove disagreeable ‘consequences. 
This proclamation of the president was made 
the suliject of a heated debate in the Cana- 
dian house of commons on the 26th inst., 
and liberals and conservatives united in de- 


as absurd and utterly untenable, in short, a . 
violation of international right. Sir John 
Macdonald declared that all maritime | 


States to exclusive jurisdiction over Behring . 
sea, and predicted that if the United States 
did not ‘recede from the position ‘taken in. 
President. Harrison’s proclamation. frave | 
conxplications would arise. In our judgment. | 
Sir John Macdonald did not, exaggerate ,the,| 
situation which promises in the-near ‘future . 


proclamation is strictly enforced, and 
all vessels are. seized within © this 
vast body of water which has been proclaimed 
a closed sea, it is morally certain within the 


war vessels, patrolling those waters, con- 


a collision’ likely: to take place at any nio- 
ment, if the United States persists in seizing 
all Canadian vessels in all parts of Behring | 
Bea. 7. 

The Canadian claim is that the Umited: 
States has no jurisdiction in this. sea outside |: 


lower 


roclamation upon 
Jecause he was | 


= 


q 


by the oth 


| this sea, 


4s likely to. take. 


/than anything that has» happened since the 
“Alabama” claims, There was noreal danger 
| of war beneath the Samoa difficulty, but the 
| Bebring sea proclamation madea plain, irre- 
| concilable issue between the United States 


| and the other maritime powers of the world, 
and somebody in the near future will be com- 
| pelled to retreat, for there can be no com- 


_Ppromise. The sea is either Open or closed, © 


If it is treated as closed then Canada is 
beaten; but if is not a closed sea then the 
| ships of eyery nation haye as good’a right to 
| use its waters as have those of the United 
| States; as good a right to use it asthe United 
States has to use he Mediterranean or Red 
sea. The question seems to be of serious 
consequence for settlement, 
— ees r * — 
' ALASKA SEAT FISHERIES, 


‘Duties of a Special freasury Agent at the 
Islands, 
WaAsuHINGTON, April 28.--Charles J. Goff 
as been appointed special agent of the treas- 
ury depaftiient for the fur seal islands in 
‘Alaska, in place of George R. Tingle, re- 
‘Signed, Goff, who is a brother of Nathan 
Goff, late candidate for governor of West 
Virginia, will sail for St, Paul’s island about 
the 6th of May. The position 1s worth $10 
| Per day and expeif%es, Special agents sent 
to the islands are expecta’ to keep a Special 
‘Watch on seal fishers, to prevent the Alaska 
Commercial Company from oyar: nning its 
4 Quota of 140,000 seals beryear, and to prevent 
outside parties from poaching on the fisherics, 
ar ae RPDS Pegg rape 
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| Stormy Weather in Alaska Waters—Col- ) 
} ! 


\ lision of i:wo Vessels in the Bay. 
San Francisco, ‘April 28.—By advices re- | 


ceived on the St. Pa ul, t- appears there has 
been very stormy weather at Ounalaska, 
The whalers which are there have all lost 
Some of their boats. The Grampus was 
forty-two days going up from San Francisco, 
Repairs are now being made to the bark 
Shirley and the schooner Laura May, which 
Were in collision off Meiggs’ wharf Friday | 
night. The bark arrived from Tacoma and 
anchored in c'ose proximity to the 
Schooner. When the tide turned a strong 
breeze was blowing and a choppy sea 
Was running, The bark was high out of the | 
water, with a decktoad presenting a highside |; 
to wind. which carried her ahead oyer her | 
anchor and she came into collislon With the | 
three-masted schooner, The latter had her 


} 
i . baa 
mizzen rigging carried away, also her top- | sion of every other political authority!’ This 


ping lift. When the topping lift was carried 
away the main boom came down the rua, 
Smashing the wheel. 5 
| Among the arrivals to-day was the United 
States steamer Pinta which has been sty- 
tioned for nearly two years in the Alaskan | 
Waters, ' | 
The schooners Nettie Sundcborg and Bender 
Bros. made trial trips on the bay to-day, | 
~ A race which excited considerable interest | | 
‘Blong the water front took place to-day be- 
tween the schooner Bender Broth. - 
"ers and the Portia, The last named 
Vessel is said to be the fastest coaster 
| in the bay. The start wag from the Vallejo - 
' street wharf, und the course about two miles 
out and return, Lhe Bender Brothers out-— 
sailed the Portia, beating her in by about six 
lengths. The race was close and-exciting, © 
mh oh) ; Ree Bee aeons 
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it. It is mor- 
tain the posi-. 
would probably - 
te er powers of Europe. 
Behring sea. It ig also easy to | 
| 8ee that if Ameri¢an gunboats, acting under” 
| the peremptory orders of -the president’s. 

Proclamation, seize all foreign vessels within 
& conflict between our war vessels | 

| and those of the maritime powers of Europe 


place . within “the 


doubtful whether the claim that Behring ig 
a closed sea can be sustained. The nations | 
| of Europe did not permit. England or any 


| 1862; in his diplomatip correspondence, em- 


is a veritable “boom” 


y the catch thi : 
e 


are so num 
Dr. Rush said that he h erous, 


charges of gross. im 


by Mrs, Voorhees 

agents of the Alask 
| Company an 
\ He was Sure 


| Wa8 really absurd. to any 
been in Alaska 
ments the Indi: 
filty to one, and 
the whites to do 


astrously. 
, BEBRING SEA, 


United States, 
Montreai Herald, 

Tt is true that Russia Claimed exclusive 
jurisdiction over Behring sea, but this con- 
tention was successfully combatted by the 
American government in 1822, and in April, 
1824, when.a convention was sighed between 
Russia and the United States, in which-the 
former abandoned her pretensions to restrict 
navigation in Behring sea, so far ag Ameri- 
can citizens were concerned. In the follow- 
ing year a similar convention Was signed be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, in which 
the latter abandoned her pretensions to ex- 
clusive sovereignty so far as concerned Brit- 
ish subjects. These treaties have never been 
abrogated. These facts make five points 
| quite clear: (1) That Great Britain never 
_ assented to Russia’s claim of exclusive jur- 
_isdiction; (2) that both England and the 

United States ‘successfully combatted Rus- 
sia’s, pretensions which the latter abandoned 
by treaty; (8). that Russia could not convey 
tothe United States what she herself did 
not - possess—exclusive jurisdiction over 
Behring sea; (4) that consequently the 
claim of the United States to such exciusive 
_ jurisdiction is wholly untenable, cannot be 

conceded by Great Britain and cannot be 
Maintained by the former; (5) that the 


marine league from shore, , 
The pretensions which are put forward by | 
the United States to dominion oyer Behring 
Sea-arein direct contradiction of American 
judicial and congressional deliverances ag 
far back as 1794, when an act of congress 
“recognized the limitation. of a marine 
league for general territorial jurisdiction. by 
authorizing the district courts to take cogni- 
zance of all captures made within a marine 
league of the American shore.” This had. 
| Speeial reference ‘to the claims of Russia, 


| Kent’s Commentaries and Wharton's Law 


Digest strenuously maintain the Same view. 
And the late secretary of state, Seward, in 


phasized the principles.in the following: 
ternts: “There are two principles bearing: 
“on the subject which are universally admits 
-ted: (1) thai the sea is open to all nations, — 


jacent to every nution over which the SOV-"} 
ereignty of that nation extends to the exclu- 
is an emphatic repudiation of the claims 
now put forward bythe United States, and 
itis highly improbable thut even Mr, Blaine 
will seriously attempt to maintain preten-; 
sions which were Tepudiated, and success- 
fully sombatted, by the United Statesiand 
Great Britain in 1824 ana 1825, 
PREIS TE Sr 


The U.S. steamer Carlisle P. Patterson 
is taking on coal for fuel, preparatory to 


going to the Behring Sea on a geodetic 
survey. 


e * 


and2) that there is a portion of the seas ad- 4 
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» there | 


torms, 


in Class Matter. 
ar, At the mouth of almost 
canning establishment. 


S year will be an | 


I ard’s cove and Langows n; 
| year, Eyen Slight study of the. his- man stated the stream ia like a ie 
‘tory of - this subject will render it | mass of salmon, they 


ad heard of the 
morality made 


against the 
& Commercial 
d ‘white miners in’ Alaska, 
they were without foundation, 
1€re was no promiscuous outraging o 
% | /Indian girls and women. The whole thing 
one who has eyer 
- In out ‘of the Way settle- . 
| ans outnumber the whites 
any attempt on the part of 
anything would result dig- | 
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: eh ith other friends of the Indian and | 
- Denial of Exclusive Jurisdiction by Lee th confer with othe 
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United States can only claim jurisdiction a | 
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FROM JAMAICA PLAIN. | 

Our spring public meeting is always to | 
}/Some extent an anniversary meeting, oc- | 
curring as it does about the time of our 
; annual business meeting. This time it} 
was in the Baptist church, which was well | 
filled. 
The principal address was by Dr.Sheldon 
Jackson, and was an extremely interesting 
/one, upon Alaska, its people, and their 
needs. BeaGN 
Mr. S. B. Capen, one of our vice -presi- 
/dents, who had just visited W ashington to | 


with the Government authorities, reported | 
/encouragingly of the apparently earnest 
purpose of the President and Secretary of | 
the Interior to do justice to the red man, as |; 
well as discouragingly of the corruption at 
present existing in the Indian service. 
| Our Treasurer’s report; presented the | 
next day at the annual meeting, gave a 
‘total of about $2,000 raised during the 
‘year, from which the expenses of the fair 
| —something over $200, and of public meet- 
‘ings, &c., must be deducted, leaving, how- 
ever, a sum still so large that my only fear | 
‘is lest we shall not be able to ap- 
proach it this year, and we do not wish to 
‘come down from this height. You know 
what we have done with our money, do you 
inot ? $100 to the Boston Ind. Citizenship 
‘Com., $50 as dues to the National Asso- 
|ciation, $50 toward Dr. Hensel’s salary, 
$75 for a teacher for the Apaches at Mt. 
Vernon, Alabama, $400 to Dr. Hensel for 
/ Omaha cottages, $700 to Dr. Jackson for 
| Alaskan homes, and we close the year; 
with $400 in the treasury, waiting to be 
put to some good use. If this sounds like | 
boasting, please do not print it, but keep it 
| for your own private encouragement. 
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——George H. Shields, Esq, an elder in the afayett 
Park church has been nominated as assistant e 
General of the Interior Department, beside Ge . oN 

Secretary of the Interior. Gen. Shields is a native 
tucky, who from infancy has resided in Misso 
graduated at Law School, was city Attorney of 
three terms, has been in the Legislature and ran fe 
ofthe Supreme Court of this State. He was a 
Gen. John B. Henderson for nine years and a 
the last Constitutional Convention. He isa pure 
and popular manand a devoted Christian. He is P. 
of the Presbyterian Social Union of St. Louis, and a 
ber of the Committee of Co-operation, formerly Rew 
‘with the Southern Church, and of the special Con 
on the Centenary Fund. Gen. Shields has a host of f 
who will rejoice in his preferment though they would 
ly mourn his logs from this city, 
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determination to press all claims for dam- 


nation of the Dominion to assume an inde- 
pendent position. As the virtual head of 
the Canadian government, Sir John Mac- 
donald could not, of course, join the Oppo- 
sition members in impeaching the control 


exercised by the Crown over the foreign re- 
ANNUAL gin hah NORTH PACE IE lations of the Dominion; and contented him- 


|| self with expressing his belief that the 

‘The annual meeting of the Woman’s|| claim of the United States to exclusive ju- 

NotthsPacific Beard vehicn Was in’ session | risdiction in Bebring Sea would be resisted 
a (i : } i) 


pie PB lee | if ; by all maritime powers and that the new 
April 16,and 17 is ended and what is the British minister would secure compensa- 


} | summary in looking back? A rainy day |} tion for Canadian vessel-owners. He doubt- 
Most fortunately for the meeting Rey. | less felt that in passing the Weldon extra- 
j A. E. Austin of Sitka, Alaska, was pass- dition act the Ottawa Parliament had suffi- 
ing through the city and came in to the peer political as ha Pak and 
| afternoon meeting. His informal talk on | *°P@™ate Sovereignty, and preferred to await 
. the mission at Sitka was most interesting, 
telling of the circumstances which led to 
| bi the formation of the school which now has 
i t 


parture from colonial procedure. Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright and his associates would 
have done well to exercise equal caution and 
| self-restraint, the only vital bond which 
| now ties the Dominion to England being the 
unity of their foreign policy and the right 
of the latter to control the external rela- 
| tions of Canada. The right, too, it is claimed, | 
|has been exercised rather with regard to | 
ings or chokings andis yery difficult to | Canadian than English interests, and to sur- | 
|learn. The boys learn readily and are |*e2der it now would be to sever the last 


Gat yy : 2 ‘ bond remaining, without relieving Britain 
bier kar ee # i eC pf Dregs insbruments of her obligations to the Dominion. Mean- 
and play quite skillfully. Cottages are 


: ; ‘ time the contemptuous references of the 
being built so that when a couple marry | speakers to the present American adminis- 


they can go by themselves, and it looks as | tration are as unjust as they are insulting, | 

though by and by there would be a Chris- ' the proclamation of the President being au- 

tian village ; thorized by act of Congress and in strict ac- 
: esses; cord with existing treaties. 


100 boys and 58 girls, 49 united with the 
church. There are 292 names on the 
chureh roll. The language is not a musi- 
| cal one like same of the Indian tongues 
| but seems to consist of a series of sneez- 
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Re a Be F ey ay 
SHE RETURNS FROM ALASKA, : 
i i doy ‘ Z 
. THE WORLD. || | Three Vessels Believed/to Be Lost: 
As expected, the President’s proclama-’) —A Good Whale Catch 
tion maintaining the principle of exclusive \ ae Expected. 
jurisdiction in the waters of Behring Sea 
ceded by Russia to the United States, prom- 
ises to lead to a good deal of international | | 
- discussion. The proclamation was issued | 
in obedience to an act of the last Congress, | 
- which makes it the duty of the President at 


oe 


i ; ; 
- The whaling bark Lagoda, Captain | 
Tucker, arrived in port in ballast yester- 
day morning, twenty-two days from | 
Oonalaska, consigned to 8. Foster & Co. 
The arrival of the Lagoda, which is } 


tie 


a 
> — 
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a timely season each year to warn poachers bid frst of the whuling: Heektay Beene 
' from Alaskan waters, and to direct the dis- Fee sews. Worl £8 north eae 
{ patch of reyenue cruisers to enforce the pen peetes ut dal ekbisined boy ei 
| ~——s "law. Inthe Dominion Parliament. the sub- tollowin# seport (Wendchod tan howeeaee 
ject has already been brought up by Mr. | | Seants’ Reahereds 
Prior, member for Victoria, in a speech cen- (“On May 4th, while in 60 deg. north, 
2 | suring the home government for its delay in | 176 deg. east, the vessel eHactintefoaice 
7 securing compensation for the three Cana- } Wee antalt Gf tke inthe ALchC regions, | 
} dian vessels captured last year, and for fail- || which completely stove the vessel in 
; ure to send a war-ship to the Aleutian Isl- || {on both bows, causing her to leak 


badly, and headway was at once made 
for port. On the 17th of May the bark 
putinto Oonalaska for necessary Te- 
pairs, which were performed with the 
assistance of the carpenters of the 
United States steamer Bear, that. vessel 
arriving at Oonalaska on the 22d of 
May. : 
After thé repairs had been made it 
was the intention of the captain to pro- 
ceed further north, but the crew was 
opposed to any such programmie being 
carried out, setting forth that the ves- 
sel was unseaworthy, and they refused 
to do duty. The Lagoda was then} 
towed out of Oonalaska by the Bear 
and Captain Haley ordered her to pro> 
| ceed to. this port. The memorandum 
{| also states that the steamer Dora was 
left at St, Nicholas and. ca vessel 
is expected to arrive in San 
| about the last of th ; 


ie - ands for the protection of Canadian sealers. | 
' | -‘Mr. Davies, another speaker, went still fur- 
ther, despairing of the receipt of proper || 
support from England, and declaring that 
the outrages would continue until Canada | 
had the right to send an accredited repre- | 
' sentative to Washington, with power to ne- 
_ gotiate separate treaties. Sir Richard Cart- 
wright who, it will be remembered, intro- 
duced a motion not long since, asking the 
Crown to permit Canada to negotiate and | 
sign commercial treaties for her own ad- 
, vantage with foreign powers, followed with 


similar remonstrances against the dilatori- 
ness of British diplomacy. He argued that 
P ‘Canada was now old enough to manage her | 
own affairs, and declared that the establish- 
ment of a permanent Canadian agency in 
Washington, with authority to present 
grievances and push questions to final set- 

tlement, would alone meet the requirements. 
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‘Such declarations, while revealing the ex. || 
tent of Canadian opposition to the assertion | | 
_ of American rights in Behring Sea anda] } 


ages already incurred, emphasize the incli- }\ |- 


the effect upon England of so radical a de- 


n whic r bad come’ - 

| making their last trip by deserti 
body. Phere were about a dozen b 
out, the occupants of which were o 
too ready -to swoop down. -upo 


the sailors who had spent “the 


last six months in the north without a 


cent’s remuneration except their ad- | 


vance money, which was pretty well 
eaten up’ by the slop-chest account. 
The crew shipped on the “ Jay’? princi- | 
ple, by which they were obliged to take 
the chances of the catch of the vessel. 


The catch consisted of one whale, | 
which gaye each man fron. about $30 


to $40, and about squared the accoun 
of the advance money and the slo 


chest account; but the owners of the | 


Lagoda have received as a return the | 


of course, under the circumst 
nets them very little. : 


Captain ‘Tucker of the Lagoda is of | 


the opinion that the chances for a big | 


whale catch this season are very good. | 
Very rarely does it occur that a whale | 


is captured before the middle of June, 


but the Lagoda had gathered in her | 


}one whale prior to the first of June, 


Following is the report of the catch of |) 


the whale fleet up to May 5th: 


Northern Light, one. whale, J. H. | 


Howland, one whale and seventy-five 
barrels of sperm. oil; The William. 
Bayliess, Wanderer, Abram Barker, 

.| Alice Knowles, James Allen, Andrew. 
Hicks and Helen Mar all reported clean 
up to the date above mentioned, not 
having been successful in making a 
catch. ; ¥ ; 
It cost $30,000 to fit out the Lagoda, 
and the refusal of the crew to stay by 


the vessel comes back very heavily on | 


the owners. - re 


The arrival of the Lazoda will tend to 


confirm the rumor banpegt es the loss 
of the whaling schooner J; A. 
ton and the sealing schooners Otter 


yj and Annic.. The latter yessel has not | 


been heard of since February 20th, and 
the Otter and Hamilton have not been 
heard of since they left here last fall. 
Among the passengers on the J. A. 


Hamilton were Captain Lea and A, M. y 


Leighton, who were to haye been 


landed near Oonalaska, from whence | 


they were to proceed to the sealing: 
schooner Angel Dolly, to take charge 
in the capacity of master and first 
officer respectively. That they have 
not been landed augurs ill for the fate 


of the Hamilton. A curious story is | 


told in connection with Leighton, “Be- 
fore he embarked on the amilton he 
became possessed of the idea that he 
would never ae see the port of San 
Francisco, and stated*that he had re- 
ceived a premonition that he was goin 
to his fate. His friends tried to Aes 
away his fears, but he could not shake 
‘the megrims off, To John F. J. ohnson, 
who keeps a chophouse on Clay street, 


near Hast, he left a letter, instructing | 


him in the eyent of anything happen- 
ring to him on the sealing trip to notify 
his people. 4 
The J, O. Hamilton was one of the 
handsomest craft in the northern } 
} Whaling fleet. She was owned by Ma- 
| gee & Moore and was built by Matthew 
Turner of Benicia in the ear 1885. |! 
She was 81 feet 5 inches in ength, 24 | 
feet beam and 7 feet 5 inches in depth | 
of hold. She registered 77.80 tons / 
gross and 73.91 tons net. She was a] 
two-master, with put one deck, and |. 
her hull was of wood, : : 
The Hamilton’s commander- was 
Captain A. Ryder, well known on this 
coast, and a most eoeoes man among 
sea-faring men. oliowing is a list of 
the remainder of the ofticers: He a 
Gifford, first mate; 8, Brightman, sec- 
ond mate; T. M, Foster, third mate; 
P. Johnson and George Warner, boat 
steerers; John Dockey, steward; one 
cabin-boy, and sixteen men forward, 
The fact of the Hamilton not haying 
called at Oonalaska, where she was to. 
have left the men of the Angel Dolly, 


fate, 4 


also now. given 

private sealer, 
> of city. 

a ta: = ay 


rans I thn 


labor of the men fer six months, which || 
ances, | 


Hamil. | 


a 


seems to set all doubt at rest as to her |} ' 


Lafiin 


‘acobson, an 
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neighbors and chan 
the tedious Arctic winter, ~ 
— The Bear, commanded by 
s Sry “3 core 335 o/ 


has been thoroughly overhaul 
€ SO con- || paired, and she has- babl 
ade should |} San Francisco. in better con 
cide to in- || jorthern cruise than. sherney, 
: Healy is justly proud of the vess Lin 
Seamen, 14 The ground plan of the house is 30 by 48 le has ade fe many. hazardoi n 
ZO cand The interior is ten feet in the clear, Gruises. is 

: A sharp, pitched roof is a feature of the 
: building. This was at fir 


led 


y 
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CAPTAIN HEALY OF THE 
, Captain M. A. Healy, the 
ihe revenue-cutter Bear, is 
and his fame and prowess 
|-€stablished in A 
| where of late 


The Bear’s mission to. Point Barrow for 
the establishment of the house of refuge 
| Which she stowed on deck, says the New 
| York Herald, is an important one. The 
| Season is short at the best and uncertain 
_Withal; but the commander of the Bear, a 
very determined man, is quoted as saying 
that that house will go up if he has to put 
‘it together himself, 
__ Port Barrow is the northernmost promon- 
tory on the coast of Alaska and is claimed 
‘to be well adapted as a site for the house of 
/) refuge. Itis an established fact that over 
70 per cent of the disasters to whalers oecur 


that locality. But, on the other hand, the 
| immense fall of snow had to be taken into 
consideration, and. it was feared that a flat 
roof would be crashed by the weight. The 


ties for ventilation, which through the long, 
Severe winter is a matter of great sanitary 


The roof is braced with a double set of ee 
j joists, particular attention being bestowed 

Benet Ae Rene te ane. alee of ia- : 
terial. The interior o 6 building is a Captain (then t Li 
“7 ib apse : large open space, bordered on either side by C$ Baas : on 
‘In the vicinity of the point. a double tier of berths. The center of the Bae only steel aronnd vee i i 
outing the summer the ice breaks up in | | floor is oceupied with the cooking-range in | | apont which ve: 

| the Arctic along the northern coast of order to utilize all the heat th: 


= 


it emanates Th tli bs pee 48 nO oe rai 
; a EAE ; 1.18 outline loomed up sharply again 
Alaska, and the adventurous, restless j from it. The be or pee ae sto two | | elear Arctic sky about twenty-five miles 
| Whalers rounding Point Barrow in their his sez cue on each side, for the keeper and tant. The furthest point north reacheg 
| stanch craft h on into:tt b his asgistants. These rooms will be heated Captain Healy during that cruise was 
FL ee push on into the open, unob- by smaller stoves. The principal keeper 
| structed waters of the mysterious sea, 


! diate control the armory, medicine-chest been beaten by any United Siates'y 
To the north the ice pack never breaks up 


A thweeo When the Bear was turned 0 
tes srt achehe So navy to the revenue cutter service 
entirely, and as the summer wanes it slowly CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIns. 

Moves southward toward the coast, strik- 


Healy assumed command, relievi 
The foundation will rest on a mudsill, the | | D 
I ing tke shore first at Point Barrow. In 

Many instances the sea remains open to the 


avis, and he has since mad 
| character of the soil requiring no piling, | | Voyages to the Arctic, undergoing hat 
The floor is of Deena ee boards, ae and pe aeony ape ee the aye 

| ea ee ays : ered with layers of tarre Paper, upon whie | er would'shrink in dismay. - i 
whalers Jen the feer yp and the Pero ae pe net oor et tongue. “and || HERE'S ENDURANCE FOR 
: F : F grooved pine boards, The entrance is | « For twenty-six hours he has stoo 
to round the point, which with the ice pre- through a passage-way with heavy double k \ 18 ‘SLO! 
Sents an impassable barrier, and the ships ee cag Satay Meme : y bridge of the Bear watching anxio 
succumb to the ice-trap like so many egg: doors, and for better protection the sills are every move and vibration of th 
shells. : raised eighteen inches above the doors, snatching a mouthful of coffee a 
The frame is first covered with one-inch |} | ing a ship’s biscuit as opportuni 
rough boarding, then follows tarred paper, | Jn the tremendous gale of lash Au 
With a casing over all of one-inch boards, | brought disaster to so many whaler: 
while the seams are tightly battened by | | Bear was anchored off Point Barr 
Weather strips. The Inner and outer walls | | seventy-five fathoms of chain. The s 
ae patated by an air chamber of four | | #eet was all about him, with spars ¢ 
inches. The house is fitted with windows |  g.ijs rent to ribbons and hulls » 
and heavy outer shutters that will remain Wwarks splintered and shattered. The 
Ventilation is || sf the Arctic were lashed into bill 
secured through a modern ventilator prop. foam that tossed and hurled huge massos 
j : ice about as if they had been feathers, - 
The supplies consist of blankets, mat- ; Bear and hor odlaane amid that a 
} tresses and pillows for each berth, with of shipwreck and disaster, performe 
| Sufficient trade goods for barter with the iwork. One hundred and sixty. odd 
| Batives to secure fur garments and as an in- despairing seamen were rescu 
ducement for them to bring in fresh meat drowning—snatched ‘from the h 
and provisions of all kinds. Stored in the braving a hopeless struggle for life 
building will be a liberal stock of beef,’ | though the barren, sterile land was r 
pork, flour, rice, raisins, pickles, hard |} oan stowe i 

bread, coffee, tea, sugar, molasses, beans, 
] 


fe) ’ : . : 3,90 e 
! ; }+Will have in his rooin and under his imme- heer pernich record, it: is sri baa 
“directing their course to the southeast. 3 | 
I 


As Point Barrow is fully a thousand miles 
from the nearest place where assistance can 
be obtained, to attempt an overland trip in 
the midst of an Arctie winter could. only 
resalt in death and untold suffering to the 
| Shipwrecked seamen, 

Last year eight vessels were wrecked at | 
the ill-fated locality, and the crews, num- 

| bering 180. souls, were rescued by the Bear, | 

A revenve officer speaking of Point Bar- | 

! 


Tow said: “The establishment of a house of | 
“refuge at this point has become not only a 
Necessity, but as a humane feature in the 
‘interest of the sailor is fully as important 
in the scope of its work as the Life-saving 
Service along the Atlantic Coast,” 

._ HOW IT WAS ACCOMPLISHED, 
The project of erecting 
has long been under consideration by those ; 
Ae sa in the apes | i 
eading merchants of § ae g 
New Bedford succeeded | The climate is so Severe that vinegar is | % RB ti 2 ee HENS Lao Z 
| matter before Congress, found a poor preventive for scurvy, freez- | 7 : ut for t ee pear a 80 
P the New Bedford Bo | |g almost as readily as water, and a liberal | | mat shipw ree ie and would ha ehe 

to Washington, |. \supply of fresh meat and canned fruits | 3 4 ns Cone the ane 1 etter crt ers 

‘sion was uearin | (have been allowed. Pemmican, or dried | | Healy BA th often trie 

| the energetic action of ‘| beef, which is particularly valuable on ac- pound we i" the emarger ah 

} Randall, O’Neill.of Pen fount of its compactness and great nutri. | | casion Fine aie Hone. He opr 

| Massachusetts an pe a ey aud desiccated potatoes are pid Watshes “bat all: rohit te 
‘ap appropriati \Iso supplied. sess: af i 

hy ne “pon me Cae FO" THE sox. AE 

tions, but as th Full instructions for the care of the Sick | among the undisciplined throng, w 
+ . q . a 7 x 

as given by the United States Marine Hos- agined they had the officers at a disad 

ital Service, although it would appear that tage. Officers and men were must 

© attendance of a surgeon should be in- ithe quarter deck under arms and t 

uded in the rersonnel of the station. Heers seized, tricedup and otherwi 

General Greely of the Signal Service plined, Bread and 

reed to furnish meteorological instru- | ifthem as a soot 

ents, and they will undoubtedly be util- the desired eff 
ed the coming winter. 

It is expected that before the adyent of 
-,fother season the Government will add to 
the supplies sufficient clothing to warrant 
two changes of warm underclothing for 
© the», | each person rescued. 
etails of Owing to the fact that the reven ue cutter 

Bear has taken on an additional amount of 
coal to accommodate her movements in the 
_ Arctic, it became necessary to divide the 
bulk of material fo 
| tion with the na 
; | will sail from T 
- bers for t 


ate 


canned fruits and canned vegetables of ali 
Sorts as anti-scorbutics, 


“the second site, 
| Cape Lisburne, C 
East Cape, it w 
unite upon one 
Where a signal 
& are: The Ho 
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important work, Captain He 
jad’ an ev experien 
is 
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’ At a Wedding in Sitka, 
IMMEDIATELY north of and adjoining Sitka 
| is one of the largest and most attractive In- | 
| dian villages in Alaska. In Summer, when 
employment at the salmon canneries is abun- 
lant, nearly all the able bodied men and their 
families are off some one hundred and fifty 
miles engaged in fishing, leaving, perhaps, 
more than four hundred of all ages and 


sot 
1iot 


> behind atthe village. About the rst of | 
October they begin to flock back for the 
Winter. 

Fully one-half of the adults have been | 
brought under the influence of the enlge 
Russian Church, which is maintained in| 
Alaska by money paid from “the imperial 
treasury at St. Petersburg, and which church | 


and its property are protected by the terms of 
the treaty of cession. 

The people of Sitka witnessed a Ute cere- 
mony, recently, in the Cathedral of St. | 
Michael’s fully as interesting as the marriage 
of the Duke of Sparta and the Princess of 
Germany. The bride and groom were pure 
blooded Alaskan Indians of the adjoining 
village, It is interesting to know that while 
the influence of civilization has wiped out the 
practice of buying and selling young girls 
as wives among these people, in common with 
the practice among the North American In- 
dians, whom these people resemble in only a 
few respects, still a valuable consideration 
enters into the transaction in all cases now, 
which shows the origin of the latter. The 
\laskan Indian has no ponies for gifts to the | 

ents of the bride, but as blankets here are | 
lges of wealth, as ponies are among the 


plains Indians, he bears gifts of blankets as 
the consideration for the bride. 
The Cathedral of St. Michael’s, though a | 
wooden structure erected over fifty years ago, 
excellent state of preservation, and 
its interior is arranged and embellished with | 
all the gorgeous appurtenances which belong | 
to the churches of that communion. The 
wedding took place at 6 o’clock, nearly three ! 
hours after dark. Thechurch was brilliantly | 


is in an 


1: 


ghted 
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According to universal custom the bride 
must be given away by some relative. The 
groom, a rather good looking young Indian, 
plainly and decently dressed, entered the 
west door of the church and took a position 
in the centre of the floor about ten feet from 
the door. In about half an hour afterward a 
knock was heard at the same door, when it 
was opened by an usher and the bride enter- 
ed, dressed in pure white, with a wreath of 
artificial flowers as a chaplet. The com- 
plexions of both are as brown as a chestnut. 
The person who gave the bride away placed 
her on the left of the groom, 

in the meantime the gorgeous altar screens 
were thrown open and the priest, in heavy 

*s, incrusted with gold and silver lace, 
vas observed celebrating that part of the 
mass pertaining to that part of the ceremony, 
Large lighted candles were then placed in 
the hands of the bride and groom, and the 
priest, bearing a lighted taper and the missal, 
came from behind the altar, and from the 
brilliantly lighted sanctuary, which no wo- 
man is ever allowed to enter, approached a 
small desk in front of the altar screen and 


again repeating it in English and Thinklet, 
This portion concluded, in which the choir 
overhead joined in singing, he proceeded to 
the spot where the expectant couple stood, 
and crossing his hands with theirs, and each 
holding their tapers so as to form a cross, he 
_| continued his recital of the ritual, the choir 
making responses, 

At this point the bride and groom placed 
their rings in his hands, and keeping the 
hands of all three in the form of a cross, he 

| led them forward to a small dais in front of 
| the desk.* The bride was attended by two 
women dressed in white, and the groom bya 


SSS 


| united for life that no divorce recognized by 


read a portion of the ritual in Russian, and | 


like number of young men of his own race. 
While the procession thus advanced to the 
dais the ritual was chanted by the priest, the 
responses being made by the choir. The 
priest took his place behind the desk, and for 


half an hour intoned the words of the ritual, 


firstin Russian and then from an English 


translation made by Bishop Vladimar, of San | 


Francisco. 

Two heavy gold crowns were then placed 
upon the heads of the bride and groom, and 
the rings which had received the blessings of 
the priest before the bride and groom were 
conducted to the dais were restored to the 
latter, the ring worn by the bride whén she 
entered the church being placed on one of the 


fingers of the groom, and the one worn by the 
groom placed on the appropriate finger of the 
bride. The intonation of the ritual proceeded 
for another half hour, the massive and beauti- 
ful golden crowns being held above the 
heads of the bride and groom by the attend- 
ants, each taking turns. 

At last the bride and groom passed around 
the outer altar three times and halted again 
in front of the reading desk. Now the groom 
saluted the bride, and the ceremony was at 
an end, and the parties were so inseparably 


the church can sever them, The church was 
filled with people. There are no seats or 
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A YISITOR FROM EASTERN 
“°° STBERIA, | 


Captain Slovlingin to Make a 
Trip Across Russian 
Territory. 


There is a real genuine globe trotter at]. 
the Palace Hotel. He can easily discount 
Nellie Bly or George Francis Train. His 
name is Captain Charles N. Slovlingin and 
his home is at Vladivostock, Siberia. He 


pews in the cathedral, and all stood during 


the entire ceremony. About a dozen white 
ladies and gentlemen were spectators, and 
the rest, about 200, were native men, women 
and children.-—Sitka Letter in Washington 
Post. 
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PILLAR OF FIRE, 


A 


Flame and Ashes. 


THE DUST CLOUDS THE SUN. 


Islands Upheaved From an Ocean-Bed 
| of Extraordinary Depth—Hot Vomit 
"ef the Volcano. 


& 


BAN FRANCISCO, May 16.—News has reached | 
_#ere by letter from Ounalaska that Bogostov, 
the Alaskan yoleano that blazed and smoked ~ 
for a time about seyen years ago, is again. 
' in eruption. February 17 and 22 there were 
figns of great activity, smoke and flames pour- 
ing from the crater and rising to a great height, 
| Dhe sky for a week was clouded with ashes, 
| Which fell in a liberal shower in the town of 
Niuliuke, forty-four miles away. j 

To-those who saw the eruption it seemed that 
| the pillar of firé and smoke was fully fifteen 
| miles high. Just twelve miles back of the set- 
flement and between it and Bogostov riges 
the volcano of Makushin, 5,610 feet) 
high. That the eruption of Bogostow could be 
Seen over this lofty obstruction gives one some 
| idea of the hight to which the smoke and ashes 
rose. Professor Dayidson, of the coast survey, es- f 
timates that the volcanic. pillar must have 
been sent uptoa height of at least four miles 
above the sea, in order for it to be seen at all by 
the people. At Iiultuk, over the summit of the 

tervening Makushin, Captain Everett Smith © 

of the steam whaler Orea, passed near the scene 
oon after the first eruption. He noted that ] 
_ four new islands, each detached, were near the | 
volcano. Ag ' ocean bottom here 
yight 


of 


Old Alaska Mountain Belching | 


to be Clerk of the 


is manager of the steamship line of N. G. 

Sleveloff & Co., whose vessels ply for a 

thousand miles between Viladivostock and 

Nicolas.. This is his first visit to civiliza- 

| tion. Hg said last evening that he would 

cross the continent and the Atlantic, visit 

London, Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg, 

and then return to his far away home on 

the Eastern coast of Siberia by the famous |) 

overland route across Siberia, which trip 

takes over two months to accomplish. 
Vladivostock has a population of 15,000 

people,” said Mr, Slovlingin, to a Crron- | 

IcLE reporter last evening, “and there is 

but one lone American in the place. His 

name is Charles Smith and he is a dealer 

in guns and ammunition. He is the only 

representative of the American Goyern- 

ment in that portion of Siberia, 

other resident represent, 

countries is a commercia 

many and an emissary 

Government. —-Vladiyo 

military post which w 

Russian Governmen 

ago. We have neith 


tTprise would ever prove profitable, 
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New Officials, 7 | 
WASHINGTON, June 18.—The Senate in 


executive session confirmed the nomina- 
tions of R. A. Benzell, : 
Customs at Yaquina; 
Marshal for Montana; A. B, 


a Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
°. 


to be Collector of. 
W. F. Furay, to be 
Conway, to 


Wyoming; L. B, Bartlett, to be Probate | 


Judge of Grand County, Utah; W. H. Pet 
tit, to be Surveyor-General of Idaho; W. 
R. Hoyt of Wisconsin, to be Commissioner 
of Alaska; N, R. Peckinra’ gh of Indiana,|. } 
District Court of Alaska, 
ce aoeeneeeneee— | , 
A Batch of Nominations. : 
Wasuinetoy, June 18.—The Presi- 
‘| dent to-day sent to the Senate the fol- 
lowing nominations: Michael Nolan, 
Postmaster at The Dalles, Or.; Mrs. 
Minnie Washburn, Postmaster at 
Eugene, Or.; Charles M. Ogden, Re- 
ceiver of Public Mone 
Wash.; M, 


es Need The object of the organization 
is to 


in about ten days. The o 
have a fine lot’ of 
‘dump and. expect to realize well from their 
investment, 
‘everything is pro 


rock, 
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| Against Moving the Capital— 
Mining Notes, 


Special Dispatch to the Curontor 

VICTORIA 
City of Topeka, from Alask 
morning, bringing ‘eig 
ists, $15,000 in gold dus 
furs, skins and guano: Shortly after the 
steamer’s arrival 4 report was ‘circulated 
that the revenue cutter Bear had a diffi- 
culty * in Behring Sea with th 
schooner Viva; that the cutter | 
upon the schooner, killing four of her crew. 
| The report created intense excitement un- 
'| til officially contradicted, 


The Topeka brought the following news: 
A daily mail has been established be- 
| tween Juneau and Douglas island, 
| . protest against the removal of the 
capital from Sitka to Juneau, signed by all 
the leading citizens and Government offi- 
cials of Sitka, has been sent to Congress, 
A census enumerator is hard at work at 
| Juneau. He S0es next to Sitka and thence 
to Yakut on the steamer Pinta. 
The Treadwell Company has purchased 
enough wood to last it two years. ’ 
The United States steamer Pinta with 
Governor Knapp on board has returned 
to Juneau from. a trip to Southeastern 
Alaska. The Governor is gathering ma- 
terial for his annual report, >)! x 
‘The native hucksters of Juneau and | 
Sitka sell quantities of worthless bracelets 
to excursionists arriving by every steamers 
The bracelets are Tepresented to be made 
y Alaskan Indians, but in reality are 
manufactured in San Francisco, 
, Anew mining district has been organ- 
ized in Western Alaska called the Cleve. 
land Mining district and including the |: 
whole of the Kenai Peninsula. John G. 
Kopp has been elected recorder for the 
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hty-five excursion 
tanda quantity of 
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to locate and develop a number of coal 
mines situated near Coal Point. 

Willoughby & Wares mill at Hunter 

bay is nearly completed and will start 4 ) 

ie OWners of this mill 

high-grade ore on the 


At the Sheep Creek mine 

é v Ostessing satisfactorily, 

The Silver Queen is turning out some fine 
PUN es OO es gg 
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vA Confirmations. 170 h, 
‘ASHINGTON, June 27.—The Senate has: 
firmed the following nominations: 
silectors of Customs—Max Pracht, diss 
Aict of Alaska, Rockey F, Earhardt, Wil+ 


Jamette, Or. Postmasterts—Oregon, Mich- 


ael T. Nolan, The Dalles; Mrs, Minnie 
Washburn, Eugene. 


WHARF AND WAVE, 
British a uae for 


hiring Se » 
UVatue tigf~- 190 
The San Pablo Returns Here 
Disabled. 


The Bay Nearly Drained — Chinese 
on the Ric—The Corwin at 
i Port Townsend. 


mation was received here yesterday 
eyenue cutter Corwin was sta-_ 
porarily at Port T 


RT ABOUT 


The Rumor Contradieted—A Protest | 


(B. C.), June 25.—The steamer | 
a, arrived this’ 


Daphne ‘and 
received 
San Francisco 
Their mission, 
garrulous officer, 
nkees don’t’ ride 
od over her Majesty’s subjects in 
he Behring sea.” The Nymphe sailed 
or Esquimalt yesterday and the Daphne 
vill follow her to-morrow. What effect 
rhe presence of these inferior British 
‘ruisers will have on the Behring-sea prob- 
m is not known, but it is certain that 
‘his latest Britannic bluff will not put the - 
lightest damper on the energy of the: 


“to'see that the Ya 
ough sh 


ush and the Corwin. 


STORIES. 


rangement Never So Good 
, ‘ as Now. 


Special Dispatch to the Oxronrone, 


the sensation 


desire to 


of a very grave character, 
be noticed that 
nated this 
publishers who have not 


Secretary of State. 


possible circulation. 


diplomacy. 


Demoer 


Congress. 
. But the Administration Is not controlled 
ydunatics, and the President and Secre- 


_ «ary of State have not sent to Behring sea 


two small revenue cuttérs carrying one 


-or two guns each to enter into a contest 
With some of the large war ships of the | 
| British navy as to the possession of that 


Sea. 
The romancers who have declared war 


| for the two countries have not taken into 
‘consideration the fact that the officials of 


the United States in charge of this subject 
are men of large experience and discretion, 


Ey Oo te pation pS 


LIGHT Wanrap ABOUT THE 


SEALERS, 


nn 


atic Criticism of the Govern- 
Ment’s Samoan N egoti- 


‘Special Disnateh 


Hitt of. 
ensee 


ations, 
a 


to the CzRonrcrm, 


Wasutneton, July %—In the House 


: The Atined Sealers Fro 1 


| QA 
(The Cutter Walcot Order 


| News From the Canneries—A Short- | 


WAR NOT IMMINENT. 
No TRUTH IN THE FISHERY. 


| yesterday from Victoria the recent dis- 
patches concerning the warlike attitude y 
| Victorians toward the Behring sea cutters 
j sent out from this port, are in a measure 
| confirmed, The letter says: ‘‘The gen- | 
eral opinion prevails here that two fleet | 
| sailing craft have been fitted out, armed 
| and equipped and sent to Behring sea to 
aid the British sealing vessels to resist | 
capture by the American revenue cutters. 
Most of the British sealers, it is generally 
| understood, armed their crews and are 
‘evidently prepared to give the cutters Vig 
| ‘brush’ this season.” yt 


The.Prospects for an Amicable Ar- 


__ Wasuincton, July 9—The rumors as to 
the Behring’ sea so persistently circu- 
lated in some quarters are only explain- 
_ablé by the fact that the authors of 
vindicate 
themselves from the charge of having 
given currency to an unfounded sensation 
It is to 
those . who origi- 
Teport are the only 
found 
room for the very positive denials of the 
whole matter sent out on the authority of 
the British Minister himself, Sir Julian; 
Pauncefote, and of Mr, Adee, Assistant 


It is known that the British Minister 
_has requested that the denial of the res 
ported disagreement be given the widest ) 
at the Benicia shipyards. It is no less 
than a missionary packet, which is built 
to the order of the American Board of 


It has been ascertained to-day from offi- 
cials of the Stste Department that there 
never has been a better prospect of coming 
to an agreement as to the policing of 
Behring sea than now. The whole subject 
has been remitted to the slow course of 


completed she will take on board a mis; 
osery outfit consisting of Bibles and de-’ 
lvotional tracts, and will take an evangel- | - 
‘istic cruise to the southern seas. The Sev- | 
lenth Day Adventists are also haying a | 


The United States State Department 
andthe President of the United States 
_ haye not the power to declare war; that is 
anact which can only be performed by 


present year. 


| By the arrival of the steamer Barbara. 
‘Boscowitz from the North news is at hand 
lconcerning the canneries, It is learned 
|| that on the Naas canning operations are | 


‘| cannerymen complain of a serious short- 
\| age of fillers: 


fate of the Sardonyx at an 


|| passed, bound up, with all hands well. 


a 


Victoria. 
Wiueec’ 


North. 
7 ; oo iowa = 672 


age of ‘* Fillers’’—Seattle’s | 
New Steamer. be 


By a private letter received in this city 


From the same source it is learned that |- 


| Captain Hooper of the Corwin does not 
| share the general belief, but on the con-| 
| trary entertains no fear whatever of any. 
belligerent move on the part of the seal- 
‘ers. The Corwin is at Victoria awaiting: 
sailing orders, and itis thought that she 
will soon proceed to the Behring sea, oe 
Victorians, however, expect to see “fa 
‘small-sized war this summer,” The Rush | 
sailed for Behring sea last Monday, Siar 


Missionary Boats. Pane 
A novel craft is in course of construction | 


Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Her 
dimensions are as follows: Length over 
all, 56 feet; on the water line, 52 feet; 


h, 16 feet 11 inches; depth of hold, } 
Ay ah draught, 8 feet 3inches, When 


ilt, to be devoted to a similar pur- | 
iors She Will be of about 120 tons register | 
and will be completed by August of the 


if) 
(oe 


News Hrom the North, 


quiet, the spring run of salmon having 
ended. Canning is reported lively on the | 
Skeena. ‘The cases put up at the Skeena 
canneries run from 1000 to 3000 each ‘ 
Bach of the canners expects to pack about | 
15,000 cases. About twenty-five Naas and 
twenty Alert bay Indians have gone to) 
the Fraser river. The Naas and Skeena 


This season non ore 
ishing is done by contract and the Indian 
fcparnen utilize the Plootchmen as boat-— 
pullers, which takes them aWay from the 
inside work at the canneries. 
v vs had been received about the } 
orate Be ot the ports | 
called at by the Barbara. The Louise was } 


| pes them eee ace ype Wa : 


ALASKA. /S57. / 


Mrs. Jonss f- aicFassan HoonAH, ier ee 
| NEAU.—A small sailing vessel brought our mal oy 
| some goods for the trading store last panecey, mor 
| ing, which was a very pleasant road ea 
_had delightful winter weather thus far, the mildes 


have enjoyed since living in this country. C eae 
| and services are unusually well attended, now tha 


eee 


pa ao 


We have 


Jur school 


our people are settled for ‘the winter. God is richly 
blessing us in our work. Our beach presents quite a 
lively scene this morning, men, women, children and 
dogs hurrying to and fro. 
packed to start for their hunting grounds, 


Thirty canoes are being 
The last 
to leap aboard are the dogs (sometimes half a dozen 
to the canoe), the sails are spread and away they go, 
many of them not to return until next Fall. 

This is the first break for this Spring, and to-mor- 
By the middle of April we 
will be left to our own reveries and plans for our 
If some kind 
friend would send us a Gospel tent, it would be a 
great assistance to us. 


row more will follow. 
Summer’s work ampng our people. 


Our people were later coming 
home last Fall and earlier leaving this Spring than 
usual. We have had a mild, open winter, the 
pleasantest and most encouraging in our work. 
There has been a more general attendance at our 
Sabbath services, a great many standing for want of 
seats. 

The 3d of December was a sad day here, The 
night before some parties were drinking; in the 
morning they got to fighting, and one of their number 
was shot. The usual custom prevails among these 
people, that if one kills or injures another, the friends 
of the dead or injured man will demand a price to be 
paid them in blankets, or the life of some member of 
the family forfeited. In this instance life for life was 
demanded. The man said he did it in self-defense 
and was willing to die for it, and his friends thought 
he was very brave as he came jumping down the 
steps from his house, imitating a wolf, and halting an 
instant to receive the fatal shot. 

It was hard to witness such a sight, while we were 
powerless to préventit. But God brought good out 
ofit all. It proved such an object lesson to our peo- 
ple that they were willing to come together in council 
and see,what could be done to put down so much 
drinking. Temperance meetings were held for one 


7 week, largely attended. The result was that fifteen 


old hootzinoo-makers were induced to give up the 


Eleven of 
this number, who had their barrels and stills in the 
vicinity, brought them and broke them up on the 
beach in front of our house, and a bonfire was made 
of the pile. 


business, and one professed conversion. 


The eclipse of the moon, January 16th, created 
quite an excitement here, Near the close of prayer- 
meeting ayoung man came in, pale with fright, saying 
the people were singing for the moon to come out; 
sure enough, encircled around three big fires on the 
beach, were men and women, joining hands, singing 
and swaying from side to side, watching the moon. 
Just as the eclipse was passing off, they concluded 
these strange performances with a wish for good luck 
anda prayer. One of the young men who was at 
prayer-meeting said :.** Why don’t you pray to God? 
He made the moon.” 

An Indian whose wife died last week, told the peo- 
ple that the spirits had come to him, and now he was 
going to be a doctor. 

Itis very hard to work among so much ignorance 
and superstition, but our hope isin the young. Our 
largest monthly enrollment of attendance at school 


this Winter has been 124. You willnotice this is not | 


as large as other years, but 14’ have died, 33 have 
married and left the school since we came here; they 
vere our most advanced scholars. 


THe INTE 


RIOR. 


ESTABLISHED BY CYRUS HALL M’CORMICK. 


PROPRIETORS: J UNE / 3. 1877. 

As we have given this week only letters 
from our workers among the Indians, we 
will conclude with a few words from Mrs. 
Kelsey, in Alaska, telling of the little 
Christian homes growing up around the 
school in Sitka. That is our utmost hope 
for any region—to make it a country of 
‘Christian homes. 

The holidays are over. The children 
seemed to have a nicer time than ever be- 


fore—two Christine trees and two mar- 
Pe ayy iy 


i 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| here in Sitka. 


riages! ‘Two more couples are ‘anxious to | 
marry and get settled in their nice new cot- | 
tages. The Russian girl, too, whom Dr. 
Jackson placed in our school says she | 
wants to marry a young Russian living 
Our large girls are fast 
slipping away from us; only small ones | 
are left to take their places. Last week a | 
girl was taken in, perhaps thirteen years | 
of age, but I fear we cannot keep her. 
There have been many additions to the 
church during the past year. The Metlah- 
katlah boys have been such a help to our 
school in every way. They frown on all 
immorality, are honorable and upright in 
all their doings. I feel their influence | 
even among the girls. Our youngest, lit- | 
tle Cassiyah, is very sick now and lying in | 
my room. For so young a child (three 
years) she seems very bright. 


‘A FITTING MEMORIAL 


In Honor of the Heroes of the Jean- 
nette Expedition, 


MR. SOLEY’S ABLE ADDRESS. 


Mhrilling Story of the Fearful Journey 
Across the Ice—Death and Despair— 
Rescue of the Survivors—How the 

| Monument Was Erected. 

i! ) ———__-_—- 

Special Dispatch to THe EvENING STAR. 

| Awnapvouts, Mp., Oct, 30.—The monument to 

the officers and men who perished in the arctic 

snow and ice in an attempt to escape from the 
wreck of the fated Jeannette expedition of 
1879 that has been erected in the Naval Acad- 
emy cemetery here was unveiled in the pres- 
ence of several hundred distinguished persons, 
The services were begun with a brief prayer 


| by the chaplain of the academy, after which 
| Commander Barber, chairman of the memorial 


committee, made an address, turning the mon- 
ument over to the superintendent of the acad- 
emy, Capt. R. L. Pythian. A long oration was 
then delivered by Hon. J. R. Soley assistant 
secretary of the nayy, who unyeiled vag monu- 
ment. 

The cadets of the Naval Academy attended in 
their battalion formation, their band furnishing 


| mugic for the occasion. All the officers on duty | | 


at the academy were present in full uniform, 
and the neighborhood of the monument, which 
stands in a commanding position in the ceme- 
tery across the creek from the academy 
grounds, made a very picturesque scene. The 
majority of the assemblage came from Wash- 
ington and consisted mainly of officers of the 
navy. A special train, provided by the me- 
morial committee, brought from Washington 
about a hundred people, among whom were: 
Assistant Secretary Soley, Navy Department; 
Gen. Greely, U.S.A.; Commodore Farquhar, 
Chief Constructor | Wilson, Engineer-in-Chief 
Melville, Commodore, Folger, Paymaster Gen-. 
eral Stewart, Surgeon General Browne, Ret 
| Admiral Upshur, ae sa Bark Ett) 

| mander te 


1¢ 


| 


Stevens, Japanese: iegutibay M 
W. Scott, California; Mr. J B Mani 


and men we the navy cibabae popu 
tious gaat by a committee appo 
i : = that purpose. ¢ 
o i of Commander ; 
Barber, Lieut. John H. 
Moore and Paymaster 
John R. Carmody, re- 
tired, These officers 
have labored diligently 
for the work for seven 
years and over and the 
, result speaks well for; 
their dilhgence. The 
monument is an artistic 
reproduction of the 
heap of stones by which 
the companions of De 
Long who survived the 
perils of the unending 
winter protected the | 


=O) remains of their dead 
comrades on the bleak 
- Lena Delta nearly nine 


COMMANDER BARBER. years ago. 


The cross, too, was there, raised by levity 
hands as an emblem of that spirit that had led 
the heroes on through their wanderings, In 
the design by Lieut. Colvocoresses the dimen- 
sions and details of the stone cairn and wooden 
cross were preserved, with just enough artistic 
embellishments to render it symmetrical, It 
stands on the heights above the creek that sep- 


arates the cemetery from the Naval Academy 
grounds, in full view of the Severn river and of 
the barracks building. Around it are the 
graves of other heroes who have penne while 
n the naval service. ‘ 

The monument bears the following inscrip- 
tion in bronze: 


_ Commemorative 
of the Heroic Officers and Men of the 
United States Navy 
Who Perished in the 
Jeannette Arctic Exploring Expedition, 
1881. 


Lieut, Com. Geo. W, De Long, Lieut. Chas, | 
W. Chipp, Passed Assistant Surgeon James W. 
Ambler, Meteorologist Jerome J, Collins, Ice 
Pilot Wm, Dunbar, Coppersmith Walter Lee. 
Seamen—Heinrich H, Kaack, Adolph Dressler, 
Hans H. Erickson, Alfred Sweetman, Henry D. 
Warren, Peter E. Johnson, Albert G. Kuehne, - 

| Carl A. Gortz, Alexey, Ah Sam, Hdward Starr. 
' Coal heavers—Nelse Iverson, Walter Phare 
George W. Boyd. ri 
Mr. Soley’s Address. pa 

No more eldquent words could well be spoken 
than those in which the memorial to the arctic 
_gufferers of the Jeannette alana) erected 
at Annapolis and un- 
veiled today, was dedi- 
cated. The address 
upon that occasion was 
a notable addition to 
the reputation of the 
orator, Hon. James R, 
Soley, assistant secre- 
tary of the navy, who | 
was selected for this: 
honor by the commit- 
tee having the erec- ff 
tion of the memorial iia 
in charge, He not only #Rti 
paid worthy tribute to 
the dead and to their 
surviving companions, 
but he gaye a brief 
sketch of the teeta eee SEO'Y J. R. soLny, 
expedition that was beautiful as it was inter- | 
esting and his hearers were rapt An the most | 
complete attention. y iy 

His opening! sentence ‘was aac sti lly 
simple and striking. He said; ‘We haye come 
here today to pay the final tribute to a little 

| band of officers and seamen of the navy, who, 
nine years ago, gave up their lives in a toil- | 
some and difficult enterprise, an arduou or 
of exploration and scientific researc ; 
date well chosen, for itis the anniversa 
the day upon which closed the record of 
undertaking. They entered on their tale f 
no certain prospects of success, sure only 
the perils and difficulties 
counter and looking 
which 


over 1,400 1 
to his shipwrec 
issuing unharme 
zon, but yielding 


days, the final ending of that glorious retreat, 
| which had lasted 130 days since the ship went 
down, a story of little else than death. 

\|  Briday, October 21, 181st day—Kaack was 
| found dead about midnight between the doctor 
and myself. Lee died about noon. Read 
| prayers for sick when we found he was going, 


well known at the time of the expedition an | 
‘the discovery of its ghastly results, but it 
‘have slipped from the minds of » people de 
‘the nine and more years that have elapsed, 
that a brief summary of the events may be 


pon the sides of the doomed ship became too 
| great and she sank to the bottom of the frozen 
‘| 8ea, His description of that event was the con- 


{ a > , Saturday, October 22, 182d day—T ; 
Pees Selatan rPaghees Re Phi ess carry the Badied of Tee ana Raeae ocr Sap ‘interest. The J pee: etnies Ps. as 
j ne an mg’s ||; Hinge : mmand of Lieutenant Comma) 
hopes of release began to rise; but they were ice. The doctor, Collins and Icarried them | under the co un. 


| GW. De Long, United States navy, sailed 
San Francisco on the 8th of J uly, 1879. 1 
4ect was to reach the north pole by w 
‘Behring strait, and it was the first expl 
expedition that had ever attempted to gai 
pole by this route. boa) 
Two months afterward the Jeannette enter 
| the ice pack about twenty-five miles east oO 


around the corner out of sight. 

closed up. Cs 
Sunday, October 23, 188d day—Everybody 

pretty weak. Slept or rested all day and-then 


Then my eye 


| destined to be rudely shattered. Release was 
|coming, but notas he would wish. The  ice- 
weirs cddbwrend i Renan now drifting 
|Swiftly past the islands, still heading to the po a ‘ : 
northwest came in collision with other fields, || Rong Sone of tic coe a tare dark, 
,and then began a second battle of the ice floes, Mage fAGtieenr De Re ne Dok OUR, 
‘such as had nearly sunk the ship the year be- || high 


fore. 


|gether andina moment were rent asunder, 
|piling up vast broken ridges here and there 
|Sinking and disappearing. Hour after hour 
| the crushing and tearing, the upheavals. of 
shapeless floebergs continued with a deafening 
uproar and the ice around tho ship was hurlea 
about in tumultuous confusion. The pack 
splitting apart suddenly opens lanes in all. di- 
| rections, and these as suddenly close when the 
| floebergs, propelled by resistless unseen forces, 
)are dashed upon each other, Hach moment 
‘the ship seems on the verge of destruction. 
|Forafew hours she escapes, but presently a 
lane opens where she lies and for an instant 
|she is again afloat. It is butfor an instant. 
| The floes that have been torn apart have only 
| recoiled, as it would seem, for one final spring, 
|and returning they crush the vessel like grain 
| between the upper and the nether millstone. 
| They hold her fast just long enough for the 
| crew to take refuge on the ice with boats and 
| sleds and stores, for every preparation had 
| been made, and then separating they leave her 
| @ crushed and shattered craft to plunge into 
| the depths below. 
| “And now with the sinking of the Jeannette 
comes the most marvelous chapter in this 
* strange history. Thirty-three men, with a 
| pack of dogs, three boats, five sleds and sixty 
days’ provisions, cast upon the drifting pack, 
‘started forth to reach the land, 500 miles away. 
| Never was there such a retreat as this, The 
nearest point on the Siberian coast was the 
Lena Delta, Between it and them lay three or 
four islands, the New Siberian group; but ex- 
cept for these only a moving pack anda stretch, 
‘how great or little none could say, of open 
water,” 
} : THE FATAL JOURNEY. 


| point where the dissolution began of the band 


having become separated. One of three par- 
ties was utterly lost beyond all recovery, that 
|of Lieut, Chipp and his men, and that of Mel- 
ville had found succor. The brave, untiring. 
neyer-despairing commander had wandered 
about on the frozen land for days and days, 
until the end came. 

“So with the same unfaltering resolution 
which had carried him and those whose lives 
rested upon his word through so many perils 
he started with them on the southward journey. 
The long confinement in the boat, the hard- 
ships and exposure of the retreat, had sapped 
| their energies and they were in no condition 
| for forced marching. One of the men—Erick- 
sen—crippled and weak beyond his fellows, 
kept all the party back when every moment 
was vital to their safe deliverance. Tenderly 
| they cared for him, waited for him, carried 
| him, weak as they were, when he could no lon- 
| ger walk himself, until at length his death re- 
lieved them of their burden. But by this 
| time their own strength was nearly spent and, 
toil as they might, they could not make up for 
the days aiready lost. 

“We need not dwell upon the events of that 
| fatal journey. Its history is written day by 
day in the captain’s journal, where in letters 
| firm and sharp to the very end the whole 
record is preserved. It tells how a man of un- 
conquerable will, firm in his faith, kept up for 
| six weeks of agony of mind and body, the 


him in the face. 


against 


y plains, of bitter nights, without 


gradu 
print 


before, and others 
1d after De Long 

three weeks of 
n sent Nindeman 


| Driven by the winds and currents this 
‘way and that, the huge masses. crashed to- 


speaking here and now. 


Tuesday, October 28, 135th day. 
| Wednesday, October 26, 136th day. 
|. Thursday, October 27, 137th day—Iverson 
broken down. 
Friday, October 28, 188th day—Iverson died 
| died during early morning. 


Saturday, October 29, 139th day—Dressler | 


during night. 


ij Sunday, October 30, 140th day—Boyd and | 
| Mr. Collins dying, | 


Gortz died during night. 
I. “The pencil drops, the eye is glazed, the arm 
| is palsied, the fingers stiffen and grow cold. 

The fight has been fought, the struggle is ended, 
| The. others, one by one, have passed away, 
There isno more that human effort can ac- 
com plish, 


‘¢ ‘Vex not his soul: 
} Oh let him paas; he hates him 


That would upon the rack of this tough world | 


| Stretch him out longer.’ 


“De Long and Ambler lie side by side. We 
Know not to which of them first came the whis- 
pered summons of the death angel; but we 
know that they were the last to answer. What 
was it, think you, that made these two holdout 
to the last? Was it that they were made of 
tougher fiber, endowed with greater healthand 
vigor, greater than their seasoned shipmates, 
_the hardy seamen, the Alaskan hunter? I 
think not, It was thatin them lay that un- 
| Conquerable purpose to keep their charge, to 
| fulfill, even to the bitter end, their sacred 
trust. And thus it happened that De Long, 

his brother officer still faithfulat his side, only 
| surrendered his commission when the Almighty 
| had disbanded his command. 

“There is more yet to be told of this expedi- 
tion, but we may not dwell upon it here, How 
| Danenhower first attempted a desperate search 


The story of that fearful journey across the | | for his. lost companions; how Melville heard 
ice was next told in the same pure style to the | | 


from .Nindeman and Noros of his captain’s 
| cruel plight, and how, before he had regained 
| his strength, he braved alone the arctic storms 


that clung together around De Long, the others |, and cold and hunger, traversing the delta 


| down to the very coast, freely putting his life 


/again at hazard, in tho faint hope that he 


might bring relief; how a second time he 


/8coured the plains in March, and found the 


bodies, and, laying them in the earth to rest, 
built over them the cairn and cross, in whose 
likeness this stone has been erected here; how 
the later exploring parties came out, and how 
the generous patron of the expedition gave | 


| lavishly of his time and fortune to carry on the | 
‘search and to relieve the wants of the sur- 


vivors, Butit is not of these things we are 
It is not to the living, | 

but the dead, that this day is consecrated. 
“It matters not where their bones lie, here or | 
at their homes, or on the bleak Siberian coast, | 
where they gave up theit lives, ‘The whole | 
earth,’ said Pericles, ‘is the sepulcher of illus- 
trious men.’ But it is fitting that here should 


| cadets of the navy, 
| before your eyes this bright example of heroic 


| struggle with a remorseless fate that stared || 

bh It tells of weary marches and | 
ntermarches, of days of painful toil, fight- || luster to the generations yet to come, 
ainst the pitiless gusts of wind that swept: 


be their monument, It stands here for us 
Americans, who hold our nayy and our coun- 
try dear, as a memorial of what her sons haye 
done and as an earnest of what they will do 
hereafter. It stands here for you, the com- 
rades of those young officers who fell, to give 
you added strength and courage when you, 
too, find yourselves the victims of relentless 
fate and driven to the edge of the black chasm 
of despair. It stands here last of all for you, 
that daily you may have 


virttie, virtue which in the past has been the 
pride and glory of your service, and which it 
will rest with you to transmit in undimmed 


‘“‘Heartrending as is the burden of that song, 
borne tous upon the wings of the Siberian 
wind, it is not the mournful music of defeat. 

8 ir great Norse ancestors, the sea 
sath chant of our own sea heroes 
ith a joyous strain of triumph, and 

m phalso, | 
Would we with a dirge! i 


zt 


aT 


Monday, October 24, 134th day—A hard night, 


- wood the three boats in company made sail fo 


l4imes after twelve hours of continuous labor 


Herald Island. For nearly two years she wai 
held fast in its embrace, slowly drifting to the 
northwest, until on the 13th day of June, 1881, 
in latitude 77 degrees 15 minutes north and 
longitude 155 degrees east, crushed and help- 
less, she sank beneath the waves. Bist 

Fortunately this catastrophe had been fore- 
geen and the vessel had been abandoned the 
day before. One week afterward the entire 
party, dragging their sleds and boats, started 
across the ice for the Siberian coast, 500 miles | 
away. GE 
For two months they toiled and struggled in | 
the face of tremendous difficulties, finding at 


that though they had apparently made five or 
six miles Ae the. mpi the ice pack had 
been moving and carrying them with it to the | 
northward, Finally the edge of the ice was) 
| reached, and breaking up their sledge for fite’ 


Siberian coast, Meee als 
pe the night of September 12, while driving 
before a northeast gale, the three boat 
|came separated. De Long commanded tl 
first cutter, Lieut, C. W. Chipp the second eu 
/ter and Ohief Engineer Melville the whal 
| boat. t Li 
A DREADFUL STRUGGLE. HG 
After days of anguish and suffering Me: vil 
and his party, bleeding and famished, craw 
up the banks of the Lena river and were save 


Lieut. Chipp’s boat was 
never seen again, while 
De Long and his party, 
with the exception of 
two men sent ahead for 
| succor, perished of 
starvation in the Lena 
| Delta, In April, 1882, 
| Melville, who had used 
-almost superhuman ef- 
| forts to answer his com- 7 
| mander’s ery for help, 
| discovered the last 
| camping place of this ill- 
|fated party. From the 
/note book found with 
| De Long it was ibdastuk 
| jnety-seven days Neahe 
Lente nine Bhip sank he ENGINEER MELVILLE,5 
| made the Lena Delta, where, on account of ti 
 shoalness of the water, the boat was abandon 
/a mile anda half from land and the par 
waded ashore, From this date until the pen 
| dropped from his dying hand De Long’s nate 
| book is a pathetic story of hardship, sufferi 
. th. 
ean but four days’ provisions, through 
| desolation of snow and ice they set out for: 
nearest settlement as shown on tietn cag 
| -tw hey struggled to sont! 
twenty-two days they Pushy op ene 


y ; 


having found no hag ang 7 
and dying, eating deerskin an te 
made from willow roots, De Long halted h 
party and sent his two strongest men ahead fi 


relief, 


ADVANCE SCOUTS FOR AID. oy 

Noros and Nindermann, the two seamen | 
chosen for this undertaking, were furnished 
with a rifle, fourty rounds of ammunition and 
| two ounces of alcohol. In the early morning 
they shook hands with everybody, those re- 
maining behind gave thoi ate ee 
| Keeping along the west bank of. the river they 


they could, seeking shelter 
struggled on as best they ¢ A teers 


ives, By. 
i to ake 


—7 


deep, w 


was. 
In it were placed 


lied in'at the ends and 
des and a ie bara 


Upon. 

aie e heaped large 

ntil 1t was en- 

oe overed. A cross, 
usly erected, 
towered above the 
of De Long and his com- 

the spring of. 1883, when 
rand W. H.. Scheutze of. 


for Lieut. Chipp 


nd srs to exhume them 


ai, Btates, 


and laid at rest 
is of honor and 
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J, G. Mowrort, H. RB. Monrort, F. ©, Moxrozt, | 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


E‘itorial Corps—J. &. Monfort, E.R. Monfori, F. G, 
Monfort, S. S. Gilson, ©. E. Babb, 1. . Alden, 
(Pansy). 


CINCINNATI, JUNE 19, 1889. 


JACKSON.—Mrs. Delia Jackson, mother of Rey. 
| Sheldon Jackson, D.D., United States Agent of Ed- 
| ucation. for Alaska, aud mother-in-law of Dr. 
George Norcross, D. Duy pastor of the Second Pres- | 
byterian Church, Carlisle, Pa., died June 13, 1889, at 
Carlisle, eged seventy - B1x years. 


| 
| 
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STONS. 


i : ‘| women, who had come up hither, 


f cordial welcome to the great company of | 
from all. 


ues 


over our broad land, on the annual pilgri-. 
mage of Presbyterian saints to the General | 


Assembly, and that branch so dear to our 
hearts—the Woman’s Executive Committee 
of Home Missions. Eyenin speaking only 
of the meetings of the women, I must do so 
{ very briefiy, condensing so much that I fear 
to take all the spirit out of it. 
afternoon, May 20, 
series, and brought before us the mission- 
The annual meeting on Friday, May 25, 
was an allday meeting, divided into two ses- 
} sions by a most delightful lunch in the lect- 
ure-room of the church. Dr. John Hall said 
| as he closed the first session, ‘Get a knowl- 
edge of the work, and thes ~ That Mormon- 
ism and the degrading superstitions of 


Alasia form no small part of the opposing 
iv 7 “‘ 7 


Monday 
was the first of the) 


4 United States and Great Britain over the ' 


| Green, of Utah, and Mr. Austin, of Alaska, } 


i} A WEEK WITH HOME MILS- | 


The Madison Square Pre Presbyterian Church | 
ii of New York City flung wide her doors in | 


| 


‘army, Misses Green and Perley and Mrs. 
gave.us full proof, and it is no ordinary tac 
tics that will be successful in dealing with 
them. But, first, the Christian teacher, 
and then the Christian home, are alike | 
powerful in subduing the enemy. Miss | 
Kate Scott, of Isleta, New Mexico, and Mr. 
Felix Corbett, a Nez Perce Indian, repre- |_ 
sented, together with the pretty, ‘bright, : 
young Alaskan girls, the Indian interests. | 
Against the dark baeksround of ignorance, 
superstition and vice so prevalent in| 
Alaska, these sweet young faces shone out 
in happy contrast, while their clear voices | 
sang, as tenderly as ever we have done, 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul.’? Miss Scott for. 
got to tell of her faithful service in the 
pestilence-stricken pueblo, but, as one said 
of her, ‘‘she needed not to speak, her life 
speaks for her.” Mr. Corbett’s broken 
English could not conceal his grateful joy at 
being so warmly received by his white 
5s RTS SS 


bbw tntan ny a 


the San" Prancias fufrier, who was 
‘Chicago yesterday on his way to. the; 
coast, talked at length to a report 
regarding the advertisement of the Se 4 
| retary o. the Treasury for the leasing 
of the Alaska sealeries. 
‘The new lease of the seal islands2™ 
said Mr. Liebes, ‘‘ will be made for] 
twenty years. The parties securing it | 
will have to pay a Toyalty to the Goy- 
ernment of $1 more per pelt than now, 
and will be limited to a catch of 60,000 
seals per year instead of 100,000, as un- 
der the present lease. You see this 
decrease in the yearly supply is bound 
jto make seal fur scarce and higher, 
Five-sixths of the world’s supply of 
sealskins comes trom the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company. To reduce their | 


1 Rumors of coming trouble between the 


Behring Sea seal fisheries continue to in-| 
crease. It.is reported that the British Gov- 
ernment has at last yielded to pressure from 
Canada, and has ordered three men-of-war | output 40 per cent at one swoop means | 
in the Pacific to northern waters to protect ||-almost a seal tamine in a year or two, | 
British sealers from interference by Amer- || and then loox out for high prices.” 
ican revenue vessels. Three of the latter, || *t Will the Alaska Company be likely 
the Thetis, Bear and Rush, are now in || to get a renewal of their le se?” 
Behring Sea, with strict orders to seize all || ‘‘ Yes, I think so. They already | 
vessels, American or foreign, that may be jj havea sealing plant and can bid more tor 
found taking seals in violation of the United | the lease than anybody else, but their 
States laws. It is further reported that, on || Profits will not be so large as formerly, | 
the assumption that protection will be af. || 1 am oniy a very small stockholder 
forded, a large fleet of Canadian sealers will myself, so it does not matter much, nae 
soon make its way northward, and that the men like Louis Sloss, John ee he 
revenue cutters will be fully occupied dur- Bnd the estate Of es Renalet: Jeni 

: : F zy | Miller of San’ Francisco will feel. the | 
ing the approaching season, if a serious at- || effect of the squeeze. However hel 
tempt is made to carry out the statutes. On |) Alaska Company is an enormously 
the other hand, it is stated that the British rich concern. and can stand the new 
war vessels are merely ordered northward | terms. 
on a cruise, presumably to satisfy the Cana- ‘« By the new lease their royenudewill 
dian demand for action of some kind, and || be cut off fully 50 per cent. They will 
that it is officially denied by the London |} haye to maintain schools at the Seal | - 
government that its object is to prevent the || islands and pay all expenses of police 
enforcement of the President’s proclama-!| administration among the Aleuts, and 
tion. Naturally the Canadians infer that || pay the seal fishermen more than tw ice 
the departure of the fleet can have no other || the amount they do now. On the] 
purpose than to prevent the seizure of Brit-.|| other hand they can take no more Wan. 
ish vessels outside the three-mile shore | 60,000 seals per year. _ | 
limit, but it is more reasonable to suppose “Another year the illicit fisheries in : 
that the object of the cruise is to watch the || Behring sea will be suppressed. It will 
situation and prevent British subjects from | be insisted by the lessees of the Seal} 
violating the laws by warning them that no | islands that the Government do this. 
protection from British men-of-war need be | 224 therefore another source of supply | 
expected. England has never warned the will be snc ony ee Rae sf | 
United States that its sovereignty of Behr- | Fei dat 

ing Sea would be forcibly contested, and as The Whalers’ and their Gene 
the latter sends vessels yearly to the New- 
foundland fisheries to look after American 
interests, the British vessels have doubtless 


< 


wo 


a similar mission in Alaskan waters. In- 


deed, England has, commercially consid- } 


ered, no ground of complaint against the 
United States for protecting the fur-seal in- 
terests, for while the seals are captured by 
an American company, the fact that the 
skins are dyed in England gives the latter a 
fair division of profit. Beside, were not the 
annual catch of seal strictly regulated, the 
valuable fur species would speedily beco me 


| 


twenty-three days from Fox Island. The 
vessel brought news of the loss of the 
steam whaler Lucretia on a shoal on the 
| northwest end of Herald Island, Bebring 

Sea, September 5. The vessel ig a total 
loss but the crew were saved. The ves- 
sel was valued at $80,000. 

Thirty-two whales for thirty-six ves- 
sels is the whaling catch uP to Septem- 
ber 25. , 


extinct, poachers hang only to follow them 
on their way to the Pribylov Islands in the 
breeding season and to kill the cows, to ef- 
fect their extermination. Under existing 
regulations, no killing is done until after the 
young are reared, the number slaughtered | 
then is limited by law, and males are al- 
ways taken in preference to females. Asa 
result of this wise regulation, the yearly 
droves instead of diminishing are steadily 
increasing, and it is hardly possible that the | 
British Government will fail to recognize 
the expediency of continuing the brotection fl 
of an industry in which it bas a fair share. 
The claim advanced by the United States to 
exclusive jurisdiction may not be recog- 
nized, but the wisdom of protecting the fur- 
seal industry is so patent as to render Brit- 
ish interference with the work of the reve-_ 
nue vessels improbable. 


Bedford fleet this year are, the Lucretia, 
Big Ohio and possibly the Alaska. 
belief that the last named vessel is lost, 


not with the fleet when with the Alton, 
and nothing has been heard of her, 


fleet as been the schooner Hamilto 


The vessels thus far lost to’ the New 
pare 
is strengthened by the fact that she was 


The 
only loss so far to the San Francisco | 


| 


San Francisco, Nov. 1,—The whaling | 
scheoner Alton arrived this morning, } 


te 
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A Novel Sight. 

On the morning of the sixteenth, all 
the passengers on deck enjoyed thie 
pleasure of witnessing a combat between 
a whale and some other large fish, in 
which his whaleship jumped fully ten 
feet out of water. The whale was over 
eighty feet long and the discussion lasted 
teu minutes. 


— 

Long Days. 
As we approach the North Pole, the 
nights become singularly short. At 


ten o’clock last night the evening rays 
of the sun had not disappeared from the 
Western horizon. 


—_—_—_o—- —_— 


First Lesson In Chinook. 


Hyas Tyhee hyas closche, skookum 
Si-wash from klihl chuck tumtum Bos- 
ton wagh kansih Kunjuk sic. 
to) 

The General continues to. take his 
morning air-bath sans vicuna, sans hose 

There is no Law against his style of 
promenading. 


0 
Congratulations are extended on all 


sides for the beautiful weather since 
we left Victoria. 


Musings on Deck. 

How lovely the forecastle of a tourist 
ship is of an evening ! There you may 
see snugly ensconced in her steamer 
chair the lovely Phyllis warmly wrapped 
in soft and fleecy rugs and blankets, x 
perfect picture of aesthetic saitire and 
feminine loveliness while reclining near 
is her Corydon in rapt attention, eager, 
devoted, hopeful, regardless he, of rug 
or warmth, other than the, smile and 
glauce of his adored one. Sometimes 
the attention grows more marked ani 
expressive, the very nearness suggestive 
of low and gentle and tender tones. To 
such the voyage is memorable, not for 
majesty of mountain, picturesqueness 
of shore and island, loveliness of moon- 
light,sunset or sea, but for the sweet 
and tender grace of these happy hours; 
and down the future years the word 
” Alaska‘ will represent less geography, 
rugged shore, towerirg mountain, icy 


glacier, and glassy sea than of these 
thrice happy moments, 
oO 
So many communications have been 
received in our letter-box that we hope 
our friends will not be disappointed :if 
their productions are deferred publica- 
tion to a subsequent issue. 


—_——_—— 0——_ — 
On last Sabbath evening, impressive 
religious services were held on board 


by the Rt. Rev, Bishop Paddock assisted 
by Ray. Mr Hubbell of Ohio. 
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Salutation ! 

Tur GuAcIER makes its bow to the 
goodly passengers of the steamship An- 
con on her 108th voyage to Alaska. Its 
object will be to present to its. readers 
a daily illustrated journal containing all 
the latest news by cable from. Europe, | 
daily market quotations of the world 
and the latest fashions of Chilkat, also 
coutributions of gossip. As our voyage 
to this great wonderland of America is 
one of pleasure and observation, and to 
most of us, a rest frow the cares of busi- 
uess and home annoyances, it is our de- 
sire to issue our little paper as often as) 
possible, so long as the editorial and 
mechanical effort shall 
hardship. The publishers will deliver 
the GuacrER to the passengers without | 
charge, and takiag compensation. only | 
in the satisfacton of having added to the 
pleasure of the excursion. 


© 


not become a 


es Oe 


All of their friends regret that ill 
health prevented Murs.Geo. C. Perkirs 
and daughter from co:tinuing the voy- 


age further than Port Townsei d 
O 


Hon. Monroe Greenwood discovered 
an immense whale yesterday morning: 
he (the whale) continued ‘to blow for 


half an hour, 


Passengers’ Meeting. 

On Monday afternoon, the passengers 
convened on the after deck. Alexander 
Badlim acted as chairman and P. A, Jor- 
don as secretary. The name of the paper 
was decided upon, and a committee of 
three on Amusements was appointed by 
the chair, consisting of Col. J.G. C. Lee, 
Miss Lillie Eggers and Mr. W, A. Pow- 
ning. Judge Hibbard wished to know if 


| marriage notices would be inserted free. 


He was informed by Mr. Badlam that his 
death notice would be inserted free if 
any more of such questions were asked. 
The meeting adjourned until next day; 
when the naming of our bantling was 
left to the chairman. 


oO 


A more congenial party than the pass- 
engers of the Anecon never started in 
search of the North Pole. Only three 
cranks on board, and they are simply 
charming. Hon. J. F., wife and son, 


—_——_—_9Q——_— 


Rosie follows our floating palace with 
as much affection as Sport trots after 
Captain Wallace. Rosie belongs to A. 
B. Ford, of Yes Biy, and is a twenty 
ton steam launch. 

Satire eee 

Some homely man has offered 2 re- 
ward for the first Kodaker caught steal- 
ing snap pictures of passengers, 


——-— 0—_—_ — 


No gentleman on board is Fuller of 
dignity than the erect statue in snow- 
white shoes. 


j Four Larboard watch. 


<5 2) 
Bye 
At great expense we present an excellent | 
picture of the Larboard Watch. We un- 
derstand is the property of First Officer | 


J. B. Patterson and was sketched by | 
Miss Jean Cummins. 


——--0 


,Si-Wash Chief's Launch. 


At Wrangell, the Ahcon was visited 
by the Hyas Tyee, in his gondola. Miss 
Maude Badiam has drawn a fine picture 
which is reproduced above, by W. A. | 
Child, our special artist and engraver. | 


o——-— 


The publishers of the only paper pub- 
lished near theNorth Pole, provided a 
pumber of satin ribbons with a suitable 
imprint, as a souvenir of the trip; but 
the number being insufficient to supply 
all the young ladies, they will be drawn 
by lot. Master Charley Huse will draw 


the lucky names from a hat. 
0 


Col. Joseph Powning was hunting all 
over the ship yesterday after some sand- 
paper to tie around his legs, so that he 
could shin up the north pole, when he 
arrives there. 


\ 


--0 


Persons desiring stenographic or type-_ 
writing service can be accommodated | 


by applying at the Glacier office. 


There is one baby on board, and a! 


good one too. Its parents eae at Ju- | 


neau, 


sence 


Our Voyage. 
Leaving Victoria on Sunday the 14th, 
we mude no stops for over 600 miles, 
when we reached Tongass Narrows on 
Wednesday morning the 17th; thence to 
| Ward’s Cove, arriving there the same 
evening, The next stop was Naha Bay 
| and the next anchorage was Yes Bay, on 
the morning of the 18th, where it rained 


| and where we spent most of the day 


Starting for Wrangell in the evening, we 
arrived there early on the morning of 
the 19th, making a stay of about -half a 
day, w ith the weather fine and clear. 


LAY OF A SEA-SICK MAIDEN. 
—-o 
In an arm chair on a steamer, 
Sat a maiden fair to see; 

Bat her soul was filled with anguish; 
Musing inwardly was she. 
“What can be this queer sensation? 

Why my heart so sad and lone? 
W hy these visions of past pleasures 
Why my life as if ’twere flown? 
‘Round about me gleams the ocean 
Fair it seems us summer sea, 
Yet --this gentle rolling motion 
Somehow seems totrouble me 


“Oh, the sights to port and starboad 
Madly beautiful are they ! 
Cliffs and mountains clad in verdure 

But---what is this feeling, pray? 
Droops her Lead upon her cushion, 

Pale her face beneath her hair, 
Closed her eyes--the queer sensation 

She has found is MaL DE MER ! 


” 


oO 

OFF FOR ALASKA ! 
Long summer days, 
Aud tranquil bays, 

And smoothly gliding steamer; 
On every hand 
A fairy land, 

And I the happy dreamer! 


} 


~ aud it embraces all of the principal bus- 


Our Yoyage. 

The magnificent Steamship Ancon sail- 
ed from the city of Tacoma on the morn- 
ing of the twelfth of July and our artist 
Miss J. K. Blanchard has prepared a 
remarkably correct sketch of the good 
ship, as she steamed into Puget Sound. 

The picture was taken from the hill 


overlooking the embarcadero. 
ivan 


THE STEAMSHIP ANCON, 
? 


In order that our readers may fully 
realize the great beauties of the promis- 
ing cities of the sound, we herewith pre- 
sent, from a photograph taken by Judge | 
H. N. Hibbard of Chicago, a view of 


THE CITY OF TACOMA. 
The reader will observe that this fine 
view was taken from a position a little 
to the south of Pnyailup Reservation, 


iness houses and charming private res- 
idences of this new und wonderfu: city. 

B. M. Lombard of Portland made an | 
instantaneous picture of that portion of 
Seattle which had not been destroyed by 
fire, and we have had it engraved at 


great expense by T. J, Richardson, 


THE CITY OF SEATTLE, 
At this point we arrived abont seven 
o’eloek on the morning of the thirteenth 
und ut noon of the same day, we ar- |! 


red tape. we embarked at one o’clock 
‘the afternoon on our voyage northwat 


rived at Port Townsend. Miss Mati! 
Exzgers has furnished us a photogra 
taken by her detective camera; and | 
artistic touch of William A. Powni) 
has skiilfully supplied the fine « 
graving. ‘The lovely forests of this p¢ 
insula are well portrayed on the rig 
of the picture and will evoke favyora’ 
comment. 


CITY OF PORT TOWNSEND. 
A slight disagreement arising betwe): 
the deck hands and about one bund) 
tons of potatoes oecasioned a deiay | 
this point until 3 o'clock on the aft 
noon of the fourteenth; after which} 
pleasant sail across the Straits of Fu 
brought us into British waters; and o 
gallant ship was found at daybreak hy 
ging the sonth side of a fat-iron pay 
wharf at ‘Victoria, | 
Many of the enterprising passengi| 
had visited Victoria ou a’ steamer 
day previous; Int those who had ni 
availed themselves of a pleasant Sund 
drive through this quaint «nd slee 
town. gi Nai. || 
Our artist is at workon an engravi 
which will appear in our next issue. 
Having suffered twelve Lours from 
surfeit of her Majesty's Custom How 


ie) 


When was the Ancon ambitious!y_ 

love? © Ans. Why, the other nigh 
when she was "making up* to un 
glish peer. (pier) 


f. Pag — 
— (Aad = 


An unfortunate accident happened at the Millmore House this morning to | [ 
Count de Massol one of the party of French gentlemen who came up on the 
Elder and are sojourning in Sitka for a short period. About ten o’clock, three 
of the party, together with Mr. Millmore, were in the bedroom adjoining the 

| parlor on the second floor of the hotel, engaged in conversation. One of the 
gentlemen had a French army revolver in his hand and had taken the weap- 
on apart in order to show the proprietor the difference between the mechan- 


ism of the foreign revolver and that of American make. In some unexplain- | 


the member two or three inches below the shoulder. Medical help was speed- 


| made an examination of the patient’s injuries. Although the bullet was 

probed for for an hour its exact location could ‘not be ascertained, but it is 
surmised that the missile lies imbedded in the thicker muscles of the arm. The 
| wouuds are not serious, and at the hour of going to press this afternoon the 


patient was resting quietly in his room at the hotel. No further attempt 


to be made in a few days. 


ent condition. As to whether the expedition is to be abandoned will depend | 


the next week or two. 
> —_ 


| eated to the worship of God, to-morrow afternoon at 2 o'clock. The public 


| are invited to attend. 


“SUPPLEMENT TO “THE ALASKAN.” 


“SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1889. 


ed way the weapon, whieh contained two eartridges, was suddenly discharg- | 
ed and the ball entered the Count’s right breast just above the nipple, pas- 


sed through under the skin, came out beneath the right arm and penetrated 


ily summoned ; Drs. Fitts, Koosher, and Henning arrivéd forthwith and 


Count de Massol is not one of the party who had arranged to proceed to 
Mt. St. Elias, but, naturally, bis friends do not like to leave him in his pres- 


| The Presbyterian Church, opposite the Governor’s residence, will be dedi- 


will be made to locate the bullet for the present but another examination is | 


upon the progress which the injured Count makes towards recovery during 


i Plonty ; of ; *rospsotors, ‘Little D 
of Old Miners—Difhonlty of Sur- 
' veying Boundary Lines, > 
of 


a 


New Westminster Trutn, — 
Witb the exception of a few mission — 
tions on the lower reaches of the Y 
river, there are practicaily no permanen' 
settlements in the great valley of thi 
streain and no very accurate reports. 
plorations bave yet come tolight, Last 
tober the United States steamer Thetis 
brought sixty-three Yukon miners from S! 
Michael’s, who entered the valley by w ‘of 
the Chilcat country, and spent two 8 
prospecting for gold. A few of them, | 
they reached Sitka, had gold dust, bt 
greater number were destitute and 
ent upon the Thetis and its officers to _b 
them back to civilization, : 
’ Their stories did not by any means ¢ 
pond with and corroborate each othe 
instance, one man’ who was reare 
most fertile part of Missouri, and claime 
be fully acqtiainted with the soil and cl 
mate most favorable to the success 
ing of cereal crops, insisted that the soil a 
climate of the Yukon valley, in g£ ‘pe 
were especially adapted to th Dg 0 
abundant wheat crops, and that: the: regio 
would prove the finest in the worl bine 
with equal opportunity for observa 
tended that the severe winters, when t! 
mercury sinks to 40 or 50 degrees, — ‘ 
ground remains frozen to within 
inches of the surface in midsummer, 
clude the idea that the valley can ever b 
made to grow wheat, though an abundance 
of grass is yielded, during the short season 


Pp 


and whether it will attract great numbe 
search of it into that region is mot 
known. Some ofthe miners who came 
ofthe country last year, and were bro 
down by the Thetis, wintered at . 
and early last spring fitted out wit. 
sleds, for the transportation of a yea 
slies, crossed over again by way of C 
Bans at the head of Lynn canal, 
rank Carter, who was one of the 
pioneers in gold prospecting at June 
southeastern Alaska, and who is’ an exp 
miner, not only here, but in the Cassiar r 
gion of British Columbia, went in : 
Yukon country by the way. of Cbi in 


a 
1887. He eventually reached St, Michael 
above the mouth of the Yukon, where h 
found a steamer of the Alaska Commerci 
Company, and by that means has r ¢h 
southeastern Alaska again, He reports tha 
duriig the winter of 1888-89, 120° 

tered at a place called Forly-Mile creek, a 
thirty-one at Stewart river, toward the hea 
|} waters of the Yukon. 
A GOLD HUNTER,’ ~ 


As a general thing, is either extraor 
enthusiastic, bordering on fanatici, 
painfully despondent, Curter see 
long tothe former class, which is b 
always the most, numerous in any m 
camp, and his statements are given for ° 
they are worth, He says. that during fl 
|| wister a large number of the miners put 
their time by. taking out the frozen. 
and putting. it on the banks to tha 
the spring and be wasbed for the 
also reports that accompany of Fren 
\f who thawed out gravel cleaned up 
spting 100 ounces to the man. He re 
thatat Stewart river the yield has. 
about 50 cents to the pan, The. large 
that came down on the Thetis from 
Michae}’s last fall, spent nearly two 
both at Stewart river’ and ‘at’ For 
creck, and their “accounts were ‘f: 
being the exaggeration of Cart 
himself, has brought no-glitterin 
of the amazing richness whic 
and even evinces no disposition | 
that country to‘reap the rich golde 
which he represents as wanting 
enterprise toreach it, 
| Among the sections of tha 
ported as being rich in placer. g 
(VALLE OF THE TA 


| A party headed by Mr 


f. aN yt | ‘s 
a Protestant Episcopal church main- | 
@ mission station among the natives of | 
and the Roman Catholic church, | 
e supervision of the bishop of Van- 
maintain a similar establishment on 
yther part of the river. 

“THE ALASKA COMMERCIAL COMPANY | 
no contract relations with the United | 
es goyorument outside of thesealislands | 
. Paul ‘St. George in Behring sea, | 
, maintains trading relations at | 
‘in Western Alaska, and by rea- | 
merg and superior facilities ig | 
port a monopoly with the na- 
only along the coast and among 


is 


mg on the Yukon and island 
el's, The compaiy has no es- 
tand south ef Kodiak. The 
ithern Alaska is divided up 
us individual traders; and 
entire trafficdees not amount 
te, to more than $60,000 annu- 


Sr ane 


G) 

ill tend to aid in the develop- 
er prospects there are in 
of the country. 


BOUNDARY LINE 
ish possessions and Alaska 


f 
| 


{ 


gi te aT SDS ets glee . . Ne 
. those waters ‘in one season, re y 


mses, While Americans, who go 
intry unused to such exactions 
wn government in the placer 
elds, protest against it and assert. that 
ahasnoright to sucha tax, because 
gold field is within the limits of Alaska, 
part of the boundary between the two 
ountries, from British Columbia on the 


‘ir ; about ten marine loagues 
The treaty between Russia and 
ates, Of March 18, 1867, by 
was acquired, described the 
in conformity to the treaty of 
nates have been submitted, both 
n parliamentand to congress 
se of making the survey, and 
mount, on either side, is about 
), With the shortest time in which to 
Ven provisional work, three years., 
and difficulty have deterred .the 
sinterested from taking any fur- 
steps. One.who has never seen Alaska 
nform no idea of the difficulties of the 
lertaking.. Itis no departure from the 
say that no undertaking of a simi- 
could present a fraction of the 
hich willbe encountered when 
idertaken, © 
owever, to: the people of the 
whose money has. been paid 
ition. of Alaska, and. whose 
that the government should 
e definite 
N OF THE YUKON VALLEY, | 
done under the supervision of 
tel ent, petent and trustworthy, 
ae he United States has owned 
‘Alaska for more than twenty-two years, y¢b 
Ub orally, know loss of ‘it’ than’ 


he climate and resources of Bir 
ther Western Alaska will eve 

erfully rich goid field is a 
d, but one thing is quite certain, 
that the coal deposits along the 
that portion of the territory are of 
t. Zven in that respect no defi- 
has been made und Y- 


T prove 
problem 


t has been loft to pris 
tO. Bake -anyesh F oF 


“slight opening was made, and the ram- | 


sigue t ost. After being 
fast im the ice four and a 


half days a |, 


ming process was adopted and kept up 
nntil the vessel was free. Captain Stock- 
ton also reports that the Thetis has trav- 
eled along the entire coast line of Alas- | 
ka, and made a Jarger cruise than wag 
ever attempted by any other vessel in 
we i 


} 


Pork 


co ALASKA. /g¢-9_ 


A TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 
WANTED. 


Attempt to Suppress Illicit Sealing 
—Salmon Canneries and Gold 
Mines. 

The past year was comparatively un- 
eventful in the history of Alaska. 
There were no great additions to the 
population, while there is no means of 
arriving at any st tistics concerning 
the wealth of thai district. The popu- 
lation remains at about 40,000, while 
the principal industries continue to be 
fishing, mining and seal-catching,. 

The growing scarcity of salmon in 
the Pacific coast streams, which rivers 
were densely peopled with that fish, 
has led the canners to pe still 
greater degree toward the 1orth- 
west for supplies, and for years tocome 
Alaska will find a great source of 
wealth in ber fisheries of salmon, as 
well as cod and halibut. 

Mining shows a satisfactory rate of 
progress. The tamous Douglass Island 
mines still continue their yield, and 
during the past bees the largest quartz 
mill in the world was established there. 
It has 240 stamps and affords employ- 
ment to a large number of miners and 
skilled workers. The mines in the 
Juneau basin haye been extensively 
worked, and good results are claimed 
in many eases. On the Yukon there 
has been much prospecting for placer 
and quartz deposits, but the most con- 
flicting reports are received of the re- 
sult of these operations. The bullion 
output for the year has been larze and 
promises to increase in the near future. 

The usual number of seals have been 
captured by the lessees of the privilege, | 
but there were more seals illegally 
caught than ever before. An attempt 
was made by the United States Goyern- 
ment to suppress the traitic, and the 
revenue cutter Richard Rush made a 
number of seizures of vessels engaged 
in sealing. These seizures were not of 
much effect, however, and the so-called 
‘‘pirates’’ made a large catch. 
The sealing privilege is to be leased 
again this year, and there is the great- 
est interest as to who will be the suc- 
cessful parties. \ Governor Swineford 
in his report for 1889 accuses the les- 
sees with using great cruelty toward 
the natives, and urges the Govern- | 
ment to remedy this state of attairs. 
There will doubtless be the liveliest 
sort of competition this year for the 
valuable privilege of catching the seals, 

The greatest drawbrack to thé growth 
of Alaska is the want .of a Territorial 
government, It is still dealt with as a | 
military district, and -on this account 
copital is loth to invest itself here to 
‘any cousiderable extent. The press 
and white population of Alaska are 
loudly demanding that there be a’ 
change in this respect, and it seems 
| impossible that the justice of their de- 
| ma ds can much longer be ignored. 
_ When proper protection shall have 
been aiforded to settlers, there will un- 
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ubtedly a much more rapid de- 
pr e fish, timber and min- | 
of 1 r-off portion of 


80 much had to burn ! 
library which he had been collecting for | 
thirty years was consumed, 


went to work to save the postmaster’s (Mr. 
Young’s) house and store, 
thought the whole village would go, as the 
wind carried the fire so far. 
plies were burned, not a mouthful of food 
was saved from either house, and if it had 
‘not been for the little store, I don’t know 
what would have become of us. For four) 
hours we worked in the rain and were thor- 
oughly drenched. We were a sorry look- 
ing, homeless set. As soon as the men came 
back they went to work to shelter the chil- 
dren as best they could in a building used 
_ || for a carpenter’s shop, and our family found 
_ Shelter at Mr. Young’s. We are all terribly E 
discouraged, but feel thankful that none are | _ 
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ALASKA ILLUSTRATED. —Its history reviewed 
briefly; its scenery, resources and people described, by 
one who served as amissionary there under the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, Fifty-five stereopticon | 
views illustrate the lecture, Will gladly correspond } 
with any officers of churches, missionary societies, or 
other Christian workers desiring such a lecture, 


(REY.) J, P. WHITE, Valencia, Pa, 
Fre 


Sby ler tar Haniew 
O Op 30. 455-2, 
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Preshyterian Danner, 


THE OLDEST RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 


WEEKLY RECORDER. 
FOUNDED JULY 5, 1814. 


PITTSBURGH, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1889, 
——<— 


A BURNING IN ALASKA, 


TITUSVILLE, Pa. 

Eps. BANNER :—So many inquiries are | 

made concerning Mrs. Gould, and the burn- 

ing of her home, etc., that I am sure your 

readers will be interested in the following 

letter lately received by one of her family in 
West Virginia, 

(Mrs.) Kate PLhumMer Bryan, 


“ Dear :—On the evening of Aug. 
13th, our home, with nearly everything in it, | 
was burned to the ground, also the ‘ Home ’ 
and its contents. O, it was dreadful to 
stand and see it all go and be so helpless, | 
To let you know how helpless we were, 
there was not a white man nearer than the 
saw-mill, four miles away, and only four | 
Indian men in the village and not one of | 
them could understand a word of English. | 
Mr. Gould had gone with our son and ten 
Indians that morning six miles away to get 
logs to take to the mill, and Mr, McLeod 
and the other men were at the mill. Just at 
six o’clock, while we were at tea, the 
‘Home’ children rushed in saying the 
‘Home’ was on fire, 

‘* We went out quickly, only to see the 
smoke and flames bursting out at the end 
gable over the children’s dormitory. We 
will never know how the fire started. Our 
house was so close to the Home we knew at 
once nothing could save it. To make mat 
ters worse the rain was pouring down. 
After we found it would be of no use to try 
to save the house we commenced carrying | 
out the things to the nearest Indian house, 
but the burning was so rapid very few things 
were saved. Some of the bedding, two 
sewing machines, some of our trunks, the 
new organ, a few dishes, and our dear 
daughter’s picture were secured. But, oh, | 
All of Mr. Gould’s 


After we could do nothing more, all hands 
At one time we 


All our sup- 


| 
| 


s 


ae 


—— = 
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sick after our great exposure and fright. | | 

We will try and put up some kind of a house | 
| 


| McFarland, so well known to the Churches 


cial eT 


before the Winter sets in, 
“There was not a change of clothing 
saved for the Home children. Mrs. MeFar- 


land went to the store and got flannels and _ 


calice by the bolt, and we have been sewing 
all the time ever since for the children. 
‘“‘Mrs. R. R. Gounp.” 


“ Howkan, 


Presbyterian Hanuer. 


THE OLDEST RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


WEEKLY RECORDER. 
#OUNDED JULY 5, i8i4. 


PITTSBURGH, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1889, 


a me 
“BURNING IN ALASKA.” 


BY LOYAL YOUNG, D,D. 


Such was the heading of a few words in 
the BANNER of the 6th inst. from the pen of 
Mrs, Kate Plumer Bryan. This was ac- 


| companied with a letter from Mrs. R. R. 
| Gould, one of the sufferers from the fire, 


giving an account of the disaster. 

Mrs. Gould is the wife of Rev. J. Loomis | | 
Gould, a faithful and successful missionary 
at Howcan, Alaska. Her sister is Mrs. 


as the first Protestant missionary and teach- 
er to American Alaska. She went out to 
Alaska after the death of her husband, 
under the care of the Home Missionary 
Board, as teacher to the Stickine tribe of 
Indians. Her school was at Fort Wrangel. 
Afterwards she taught at Sitka. For a few 
years past she has been at Howcan teaching 
an Industrial School of girls. Her labors, 
trials and successes are familiar to the read- 
ers of the BANNER. It is the building in | 
which this school was taught by Mrs. Mc- 


| Farland, and a common school was taught 


by Rev. Mr. Gould’s sister, that was recent- | 
ly consumed by fire, The residence of Rev. | 
Mr, Gould and wife and sister, and in which 
Mrs. McFarland also resided, was burned at 
the same time. The former was called 
“The Home”’; the latter Mrs. Gould calls 
“our home” in her letter. It was ‘“‘The 
Home,’’ where the schools were taught, that), 
first took fire. The ladies of these parts’ 
will remember the hopeful addresses that | 
Mrs. Gould made to them when pleading the 
cause of this “‘Home’’ and these Indians | 
in her recent visit made sad by the death of |, 
her little daughter. 
Let me recall to the attention of your || 
readers one sentence in Mrs. Gould’s letter : 
‘ All of Mr. Gould’s library which he had 
been collecting for thirty years was con- 
sumed.’ Here is a minister left without a | 
home to shelter him, without a book to 
read, with a family of five or six who have 
lost their clothing and household furniture, | 
ina land of strangers—of Indians. Let us 
send him books by mail immediately as a 
Thanksgiving present. The most of us can 
spare a good book or two from our libraries, 
and then other gifts can follow. The books 
can find shelter in the house of my son, 
James W. Young, till a house is built, 
James W. Young was a teacher in the In- | 
dustrial School at Fort Wrangel, but is now 
the Postmaster at Howcan, and will see 
that the books are delivered to Mr. Gould or 
his wife, or Mrs. McFarland. Direct books 
to Rev. J. Loomis Gould, Howcan, Alaska, 


‘EVENI 


} for thirty years. Isaved two ot my own dreas | 


'| Struck a reef and went to the bottom. 
| Fortunately no lives were lost. ‘Several | 
jof the crew of the Webster enlisted 
-| with other schooners, while the remain- 
»| der joined the Mollie Adams. ; 

Two men of the Yokohama schooner, 
Adele, were reportel as deserters, they 
having taken one of the schooner’s boats 
and, it is presumed, joined another 
sealer. 

The new American schooner fitted 
out in Port Townsend this season at a 
cost of $14,000, proved a triumphant | 
failure asa sealer, only having secured 
| eighteen skins, 

The weather during the month of 
June was very favorable for hunting, 
and the catches of the different schoon-: 
ers has been very good. At the time; 
the Wanderer left Sand Point before} - 
going to Behring’s Sea on June 28th, ! 
the following was the individual cateh ; 
reported ; 


NG TRANSCRIPT 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1859. 


—— 


A SAD BLOW TOA STRUGGLING 
MISSION. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: The following 
extract from a personal letter lately received will 
doubtless touch many a heart among your read- 
CTs: 


HybDAH MIssion, ? 

HOWCAN, ALAsKA, Aug. 23, 1889. § 
Now I must tell youof the calamity that has be- 
fallen us. A week ego last Tuesday our homes was 
burned to the ground, with ati our worldly pos- 

sessions, excepting our trunks, my organ and 
sewibg-Machine and a few pictures. The fire |; 
started in the attic over the ehildren’s dormitory 
in the home buildisg, no oné knows how, and got 


euch a start before it was discovered that we Woes Say warl.a.o525, Ccadueses cele 458 > 
could do nothing but try to get a few things out. ATA Ge ees oy ein aig tet #o ermine Re eerie a 283 
Our bouse stood so very close that nothing || APT hi mond. ee See 
could have saved it. Jt was six o’clock Mageie Mat! : 23). <0, eee 630 » 
in the evening and the rain was pour- Annie'C.. Moore ...7..3.2 ae ee 489 
ing down. Mr, Gould was away from home | Juanita... eee 32 F 
There was n’t 2 white man nearer than the saw- st heress eM OER MeN OU! 150 SLE ee 
mills four miles away, and’but four Indian menia | pathfinder... 0 ag! 
the village, not one of whom understood a word Walter Lo Rich. 42752. 5 saeea eee 923 
of English, The people were allaway at the sal- || Venture............ eee eee ees 317 | 
| mon fisheries; so you can see how helpless wa Pe catch of the American schooners | 
were. was about us follows : 
We did not save one mouthful of food neither | Laly a ee 520 
for ourselves nor the twenty-five Indian children Bessie! Butler. .). 0. a.c5 eee eee 250 
| we have charge of. Had it not-been for Mr. || Mollie Adams............0........0...4., 5 
| Young’s little store we would have suffered. My | Sie DiCBO.. sence ee cere neeeet ee nees 300 
A : ‘ HO WLOMR ones cia conte a eee sws O00 
sister and the children have found shelter in the | Ajiie DecAleer sistas Te c95g 
carpenter sbop, while Mr. Gould, Hal and I J. TES Wi in igo duos hte eee ae 242 | 


are in a little 10x12 room of Mr. Young’s. Mr, 
Gould has begun to rebuild, and we hope to be un- 
der our own roof again before our long dark win- 
ter sets in; but many things we had in our little 
home can never be replaced. I grieve most over 
Mr. Gould’s library, which he had been collecting 


The Victoria schooner Lily was 
spoken on the return trip, with 25 seal-\ . | 
skins and four sea otters, The Triumph 
was also spoken recently, with 200 
skins. On the 25th of June the United | 
|| States revenue cutter was at Sand! 
| Point, and left orders from the owners 
|of the Ainerican schooners for the cap- 
| tains to keep out of Behring’s Sea. 
a 
| 


skirts, but the wais’S were burned: Poor Hai 
Jost all bis clothes, did not even saye his shoes; 
he was away with his father, Weexpect to send 
a canoe to Fort Wrangell to meet the Elder to ar- | 
range for it to come to Howéan its next trip up. 

{ 


A Talk With Dr. Sheldon Jackson; 
the Government. Superintendent 
in- the Possession. i 
Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., a well- 
known missionary who has speuteleyen” 
vears in Christiapizing the Indians in- 
| Alaska and who since 1884 has been 
superintendent for the Government ot 
the schools there, is at the Palace on 
his way East to spend the winter. He 
is accompanied by his wife and daugh- , 


Sincerely your friend, 
Mrs, R. R. GOuLp. 

Howcan is the westernmost port in Alaska on the 
Pacific coast, 55° north, on an island west of Prince 
of Wales Island, and it is visited by the steamers 
twice a year, carrying a six-moatha’ supply of 
secessariss for the mission; to gst their mail they 
send a canoe 250 miles to Fort Wrangell. We |; 
were there Sunday, May 29. The freight was land 
ed in a Canoe (hollowed from a tres with wonder- | 


ful skill and judgment in the native Alaskan moce | ters, who have been with him in much | 
of shipbuildivg), forty-five feet long aad six feet | | of his mission work on the iar northern’ 
beam, and which carried five tone atatrip, Tas | | frontier, Dr. Jackson brings much in- 


Indians live solely on fish aad eil, with ocoasiona’- | | teresting information in regard to i 
ly venison or bear steak. They have a0 vegetables ‘Aiasica. : : ; ‘ 

and but little flour. No one Gan realize the depri- 
vation of the missionaries but travellers who have 
visited this region, and this loss to Mr. and Mrs, 
Gould is one of great moment to them. 


“J sent my reporton to Washington 
about the schools,” said he to a CHRon- : 
ICLE reporter, ‘tin September, but it; 


OF 


w.T. EB. has uot yet been published, There are 

3? a ee fifteen Government schools in Alaska’ 
FRIENDS OF THE INDIANS. | | and about 1500 pupils. Besides these 

| | there are forty or tifty private and 

CLOSE OF THE LAKE MOHONK CONFER- | church schools, comprising several | 


under the charge of the Greek churen. | 
the Government appropriation in aid | 
of the schools is oe year ending | 

At the closing session of the Lake Mohonk Con- June, 1890, $50,000. This is not enough, | 
ference, Friday evening, Mr. H. O. Houghton of a onan to be $100,000, which would 
Boston told the remarkable story of Mr. Duncan | pas y sepaee TE Me wee lo 
and the Metlakahtla tribe of Indians, who recent- thee oe 10,000 Giildren: athe ne | 
ly emigrated from Canada to Alaska. He told also For all of them we have but fifteen | 
of the recent destruction of their sawmill, a loss teachers. We could easily find em-— 
of $12,000. Without solicitation from Mr. Duncan, | | ployment for 100 if we had the money 


ENCE—THE PLATFORM, 


_Mr. Houghton said, a few friends in Boston have |to pay them. Nearly all the children 
| raized about $5000 to help him. Mr. Houghton are natives. There are only three 


| then read a letter on the subject from Dr. Phillips | white schools in all Al ska, igs 
| Brooks, and a resolution of sympathy and encour- ‘Besides a Targer appropriation the 
agement for Mr. Duncan was adopted. school system should be made com- 
Seheberess zat ae TET ipulsory. We would soon see much 
; = . |better results if this were done, The 


FROM THE NORTHERN SEA. | Inatives are anxious to learn to read. 
y aaa No Isaac Hea Ba ani them | 
y ' in their own language. It is an un- 
p | Arrival of olor ce faa the Catch |written one, and the ideais to get them ; 
¥ of the B. C. Sealers. out of it, to ler B them in ours and 
i open a@ for t to a wi 
t The sealing schooner Wanderer, Capt. lskeader vincation oor 0 se 


. | Keefe, arrived in port at 3 o'clock yes-| | In regard tothe smuggling of whisky 
terday afternoon from the North Pacific} into the Territory Dr. Jackson said~ 
ocean. She had on board almost the en-| | there was practically no bar to it. ‘It, 
tire catch of the British schooners now] | 38 being sentin there,”’ said he, “just | 
in, northern waters, totalling about| | #3 though we had no officials to Lar 
5,320 skins. _vent it. Of course its effects are very 


| 

izi 7 ” ang 
‘| The Wanderer bronght down as pas- See Lane Op. the Dale vees 
i 


: - He will leave for Washington on 
sengers; the captain, mate and two of the | | matters in connection with the Indians- 
crew of the American schooner Web- tur 


Am ) é | Onan eurly train, and will uot return | 
ster, owned in Seattle, which, during ||} toAlaska till April, “(| A 
{ |one of the rough nights of last month. |/f. 9) >= ———-—- By 


SYDNEY STRONG'S F 


SUNDAY ADDRESS / 
i 
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_ 
Vernon 
More Loyal to Their Own City— 
Lessons Learned by the Way—Sutn- 
Be day Gbservance—Persecutiou Under 
the Guise of Religion—How an In- 
ie ‘dian Village Was Depopulated, 


jonal Church, the pastor, Rev. Syd- 
g, who had just returned 
) months’ tour of Alaska, af- 
usual preliminary services, 


dly need assure this people that 
; once more to stand in this 
h ve seen a great many cities, 


ovided my work lay there; 
‘excuse me for saying that 
e of them looked quite as well 
’ “There is no place 
c Every one’s child or 
nother or wife or home or town or 


si 
emit, however, a 

WORD OF KINDLY CRITICISM. 
ould that our citizens were more 
© their own city. 
| my recent arrival [ was surpris- 
at the common remark, that ‘Mt. 
non is dead, a nice place, indeed, 
ye and sleep, but poor for busi- 
.’ Now, people think no more of 
nh than he does of himself. So 
a town. Permit me to add that 
a western city had one-half the natu- 
Ee rieees or one-half the number 
men employed in manufacturing, 
ie whole country would quickly hear 
‘it, of the ‘unparalleled attractions,” 


wide-awake western methods and more 
espe 

f Ourselves, as we honestly may, our 
Popul 
years 

rrate, and much more depressing. 

_ And now there are a few lessons that 
TI re-learned this summer of which I 
wish to tell you. 

1. [ have come to admire consistency 
‘more than ever. Lremember, one Sun- 
day morning when we were on ship- 
‘board, that I knelt and 
ASKED FOR ONLY ONE THING, 
that I might be helped to keep the 
Sebbath day holy. 
the day. 
inted by the one hundred and twenty 


be 


‘passen; 


iwers’to provide for entertain- 


_ ment ¢ 

‘three - weeks’ voyage. On Saturday 

night, after consulting the half-dozen 

Ministers aboard, the committee posted 
the program of services for the follow- 
ing day, which provided for preaching 
at 10:30 a. m. and 7:30 p.m. Sunday 
was a beautiful day. About’ 10 o’clock 
the boat dropped anchor in the quiet 
waters of Naha Bay. It was. just the 


of the sea. 


AFTER HIS RETURN FROM oe 


L-* xhorted to Be 


Last Sunday morning, at the Congre- 


1, since I left you, and] 
f them I should be content- | 


On my first 


| &e. I yenture the opinion that by] 


by thinking or speaking well || 


tion would be doubled in twenty | 
. itis as wrong to underrate as to] 


Let me describe || 
A committee had been ap-| 


and various services during the] 


place for a service to the Maker of the] 
heavens and the earth and the Ruler 


LL ‘left the ship; some others to visit 
‘the cannery which was in operation 
and others to stand on the rocks in the 
'|stream and 3 
CATCH THE SALMON BY HAND 

as they struggled by and up stream. 
The afternoon services were postponed. 


Kvening came on while we were anchor- | 


ed in another little bay; some were fish- 


ing, some were sailing, some strolling |} 


around the Indian village, some were 

trafficking with the natives. At half- 
|| past nine o’clock, when darkness had 
|| driven the passengers to the ship, the 
gong was sounded, and on account of 
|| the lateness of the hour it was decided 
_|to have only evening prayers. I wish- 
_'ed at the time that I were an Episcopa- 


_ tian, and thought that the only prayer | 


| [I should eare to utter would be, *‘Lord 


be merciful unto us miserable sinners.” | 


One-half the passengers were profess- 
ing Christians. 
ministers; some were deacons; one was 
a Bishop, and to profess to be observers 
lof the Sabbath and yet to postpoue all 
religious service for a little pleasure or 
sight-seeing, until a time when they 
|| were unable to do anything else, seem- 
‘}ed to me little short of mockery. I do 
not ask that men spend Sunday in wor- 
shiping. ~ [ do ask, and we may de- 
|}mand it of each other, that men be 
consistent. One of those 


‘|should go to a menagerie on Sunday, 
and yet he himself, away from home, 


|| would go on an excursion to see a run{ tered the Salt Lake. Valley—then a 


{of fish. Itis the old story of breaking 
down a principle for the sake of per- 
sonal pleasure. Have I learned one 
lesson, it is this: To respect a man, 
who, away from the restraints of home, 

will do as he would at home. ; 

| One Sunday evening I was leaning 

|| over the rail of the vessel, when I saw 

THREE OR FOUR CANOES 


put off from the shore and make for 
our ship. As they drew near, I saw 
that each canoe contained one or more 
\}Indian women with their children. 


‘fall the whites. 
consisted of baskets, which are woven 


ministers | 
would probably whip his boy if he 


yout of grasses, carved totem poles, | 


|| canes, silver bracelets, bone ornaments, 
|fish hooks, stuffed animals, usually a 
black bear’s cub, skins and blankets. 


up. The Indians understood English 
poorly. They know the word “dollar,” 
jand ““bit,’’? which is a western term for 
‘| of a dollar or an old fashioned shill- 
ing; two bits making twenty-five cents. 
They hold up their fingers for so many 
. bits or dollars. You look over the ar- 
ticles for sale—and they will sell any- 
thing they have, from their shoes to 
the silver bracelets on their arms—and 
when you find something you like, you 
raise your hand and point and shout, 
‘how much?” The reply will be a 
ridiculously high price. You either. 
take it or shake your head and say 
what you will give. Then follows a 
barter, which continues until a sale is 
effected, or one of you goes off appar- 
ently disgusted. 


went on briskly for half an hour, until 
the Indians had disposed of the most 
of their stock. I was impressed with 
two things. Many of the white people 
who traded would have scorned the 
thought of trading on Sunday at home. 
Why should they buy on this Sunday 
||afternoon? Why? Only that they had 
sacrificed the principle for a little grat- 
ification. I was impressed with anoth- 
\}er thing. Whata 


LESSON ON SABBATH OBSERVANCE 
gers of our boat might have 
‘those uncivilized Indi had 
; - vi 


|| As these canoes drew near, the-passen- | 
gers began to gather and trade opened || 


~On that Sunday afternoon the trade | overcnihe alk hia ema 


| he decided to go out into the wilder- 


| Invitations were extended to others to 
| come. 


all reliance upon medicine men, and to 


Several of them were 


| the wilderness. The present prosperity 


‘| They had come out to traffic with the | 
| “rich péople from Boston,”’ as they call } 
Their stock of goods | 


/ cannery, a saw-mill and several rows of 


}ized Indians. 
| story. 


| He spent four years at Fort Simpson, 


| the work, toiled and sacrificed for his 


‘at home, in Cleveland, in Ceylon. The} 
| 


||where now was luxuriant vegetation. |. 


}name of the village was Metlakatlah, 
|and was a few years ago the home of 


yet compel them to draw us seven days 
ina week. I pause simply to say that| 
the genuine Christian is genuine at 


same divine law holds good with 
him the world round. God rules. No} 
child of His is ever out of his sight. If 
it is best to live the life of Christ at 
home, it is best to serve Him, though 
.on the‘ocean or in the heart of the Dark 
Continent—everywhere. 

2. I mention another lesson. J found 
nothing good and great except it came 
through sacrifice. This is life’s great 

sson to us all. A principle as true in 
tik business as in the spiritual world. 
When I entered the fertile valleys, fill- 
ed with prosperous farms in Northern 
Utah, I had but passed out of a desert. | 
I inquired what has made the differ- | 
,encer -I found that it was not in the! 
soil, that the same 

VAST OCEAN OF SAND 


had once possessed these very valleys, | 


‘IT found that men had toiled, had turn-| 
ed the desert into a garden. The his- 
tory of that little band of men and wo- 
men and children, who under the lead- 
ership of Brigham Young, in 1847 en- 


desert as far as the eye could reach—is 
full enough of pathos and struggle to] 
evoke the sympathy of all who read. I] 
‘have no more sympathy than I ever] 
had for the polygamy and priesthood | 
of Mormonism, but I would be ready to 
stand with bowed head in the presence 
of that band of fugitives who subdued 


of Northern Utah, in whose valleys the 
hum of industry is heard, is the reward 
of toil, of sacrifice.. The same is true 
of the marvellous prosperity of the west 
and northwest. Every visitor wonders 
at the growth and activity. It isnot to 
be believed until seen. Yet we must 
take off our hats to the sturdy pioneers, 
the first: wave of the human sea that 
led and leveled and subdued. It is by 
toil and sacrifice that the path has been 
blazed to guide the race on its march 
westward. ; 

‘Even more is it true that the 
best things in the moral realm have 
come through sacrifice. One evening 
as our good ship, still in Canadian wa- 
ters, was slowly moving northward, the 
captain called our attention to a white 
village set in the green hills on our 
right. By the aid of glasses I was able 
to pick out a church, a school-house, a} 


apparently well-painted houses. The 


about a thousand civilized; Christian- 
I wish to tell you the 
In 1857 Mr. Dunean left a mer- 
cantile life in England and 


ENTERED THE MISSION FIELD. 


but found that the evils of the place 
As a result, |. 


ness and build up a model Indian com- 
munity. He started with fifty Indians. 


Every new-comer entered into 
an agreément to not drink, to give up| 


do no work on the Sabbath. Mr. Dun-| 
can, with his whole heart and soul in 


“hello” has been added to the Indian 
vocabulary. There was a brass band 
and a base-ball team. In short, it was 
just such a settlement as one would find 
‘on the western coast of our country, 
save that the spirit of piety and mor- 
ality more abundantly prevailed. This 
\vilage and its prosperous inhabitauts 
were the fruits of the life work of Mr. 
Duncan. I made special inquiry of the 
traders and the superintendents of can- 
neries and saw-mills, and they were 
‘unanimous in saying that the Metlakat- 
lah Indians, whatever might be said of 
other Indians, were industrious and 
honest and sober. And I ask you -the 
same question that I asked myself, 
|What has caused this? I asked it as I 
'visited other Indian villages and step- 
ped in the Indian homes. Imagine the 
contrast. The ordinary Indian home 


IS A HUT OF LOGS 


of one room. In that one room, notin- 
frequently live three and four genera- 
‘tions. There is no privacy, no home 
life. In sickness the medicine man is 
‘ealled. Sometimes a poor wretch is 
killed for witch-craft. Men purchase 
their wives for a certain number of 


‘manner of the Saviour of men, gave |; 
‘himself as a sacrifice to these Indians. 
‘The whole work is the result of sacri- 

fice. And nothing good and great ever |, 
|came into the world save through sac- |. 
rifice. Had I time I should like to 
further tell the story of Mr. Duncan; a 
story of religious bigotry and persecu- 
tion. A few years ago, a Bishop of the 
English Church was appointed for the 
district including Metlakatlah. Being 
‘a High Churchman, he disapproved of 
‘Mr. Dunean’s Low Church principles. 
The Bishop took charge of the services. 
He next told the Indians that their 
‘store and ware-house were on church 
‘property. Not to be defrauded the In- 
‘dians tore down their buildings and 
removed them to undebated ground. 
‘Complaint was laid against Mr. Duncan 
‘that he did not emphasize enough the 
importance of the catechism and the |, 
lordinances of the church. Matters | 
went from bad to worse. Finally an | 
appeal was made to the Canadian gov- 
ernment, which decided in favor of the: 
Bishop. Mr. Duncan then petitioned 
our own government for a grant of land | 
in Alaska. It was quickly given him. | 
One day the whole body of Indians sad- 
ly embarked in their canoes, leaving 
‘their homes behind them, their stores, 

their church, their cannery, their 
school-house and went northward aj 
hundred miles to 


FOUND A NEW VILLAGE 


‘in the wilderness. Hardly anything 
‘that I ever heard touched me more 


\ 


blankets. Why have the Metlakatlah }- 
. Indians emerged from barbarism? This |, 
‘is the answer: Mr. Dunean, after the = 


“Why, 


what nice ldoking young men they 


Straight, 
well dressed, modest, manly young 
men. I think I found the secret of it. 
It was written in bold letters on the 
‘big bass-drum, ‘Mission Band.” T 
went to my berth that night asking my- 
self, what is it, what is it that has made 
it all possible? The passengers all 
wondered atit. Is there anything in 
our lives,in my life, I asked myself, 
that bears such fruit? The secret of it 


|jall is the secret of Jesus’ life. The 


spirit of sacrifice, of sacrifice. 

I was ready in the morning to visit 
the Presbyterian mission to see how in 
)a. few years it was possible to 

MAKE CIVILIZED BRINGS 
out of semi-savages. Such a process, [ 
thought, is certainly worth knowing. 
On entering the school-room four or 
five Indian boys and girls were gather- 
ed about an organ and singing Gospel 
{hymns. After we were seated we 
heard the tramp of many feet, and fifty 
Indian girls, with bright faces and 
clean dresses, filed in. After they were 
seated on one side of the room, in 
‘marched an equal number of boys, 
followed by the ‘Mission Band.” Dr. 
|Jackson conducted the exercises. He 
gave out a hymn and there was a 
hearty response from a hundred voices. 
The Ten Commandments were repeated 
and very impressively. There was a 


service of song and prayer and recita- 
tion for half an hour, and it is only fair 
to say that it would have been credit- 
able to our own children. Dr. Jackson 
stated that all these boys and girls 
came from homes like the ones we had. 
\visited in our journey. The exercises 
and this announcement made a pro- 
found impression. Afterwards we vVis- 
ited the industrial departments. There 
is a steam laundry, a bakery, a sewing 
room, a carpenter’s shop, a boot and 
shoe manufactory. The Indian boys 
are beginning to compete for building 
contracts in Sitka, and already two 
have been awarded to them, much to 
the indignation of the carpenters of 
the town, who accordingly—and to 


their shame—sent in a protest to the 
‘Secretary of the Interior. 


Near the Mission is a row of cottages. 
I found that former students at the 
Mission, who had married, occupied ° 


them. Dr. Jackson found that Indian 


boys and girls on reaching a proper 
age would fall 

IN LOVE WITH EACH OTHER 

just like white people. They wished | 
to be married. It would not do to let 
them go. back to the homes of their 


/parents. That would undo all that the 


Mission had done. These cottages 
were therefore built and are sold to 
the young married couples, who pay 
for them in annual installments. So 
throughout the Mission I found evi- 


than the story of that pilgrimage; the 
|story of long years of service, to whose 
‘fruits every Alaskan is ready to bear 
testimony, rewarded by a blow. Yeta 
| new Metlakatlah is rising. Mr. Dun- 
\ can, though his hair is getting gray, is 
‘giving his heart to the new endeavor. 
The same spirit of sacrifice is prevail- 
~ ing. Metlakatlah is perhaps the great- 
est sight in Alaska; and it is the fruit 
of one man’s life sacrificed in the inter- 
ests of humanity. 
_ May I tell another story. About 
noon one day our steamer was tied to 
‘the wharf at Sitka. Sitka is the capi-. 
tal of Alaska, the residence of the Gov-. 
-ernor and also the center of the social . 


dences of the same effective earnest 
work. I-had found plenty of food for 
reflection. Here is a power at work. 
This power has taken hold of the 
whole Indian race in S. Alaska and is 
lifting them up. I was able to come to 
but one conclusion, that the great- 
est and best things I saw—and this 
sight was one of them—have come 
through sacrifice. A band of devoted 
missionaries gave themselves to the 
Indians as a sacrifice, labored for them, 
thought for them, lived for them. That 


‘is the secret. : 


Tasked as I reached the ship and 
saw groups of the passengers card-play- 
ing, or wine drinking or dancing, 
ould such things have come from a 


'pleasure-loving, easy-going Christian- 


i Up and down the ship I heard 


- ONE UN-CHRISTIAN MI 
from New York said, ‘Well 
son and his teachers have 
something in their lives 
they may look back with s 
‘So, I thought. But de 
is the lesson for us. The 
people on board would ney 
such fruit. Would mine? Wi 
[The great, the good thing 
‘come only through saerifie 
I place the lesson and ¢ 
fore you. Are we able to 
lives are counting for some 
lmanent? If we should’ si 
sight today would it be simp! 
‘appearance of beings who | 
selves and enjoyed pleasu 
we be able to point to s 
spoken or some work done’ w. 
‘shine as the stars forever? He 
'God has written the seeret 
ness and of power. Not conten 
‘men find it out by sad expex 
‘has manifested it in his Son whe 
his life for the world. This sai 
again and again testified that if: 
did lose his life he would keep it 
life eternal. That is the 
Jesus’ life—Sacrifice. It is fe 
of the character of God himself, wh 
forever giving himself to the world 
Lam glad that I have relearned 
lesson, that if one would h : 
|life he must give his life, z 
|in. sacrifice. That is the d 
that was revealed on Cal 
the lesson of the cross.. ‘CG 
cross” is not unmeaning ¢ 
the deepest philosophy. 
been the emblem of powe 
since Jesus was lifted up up 
cross in the home would bi 
ness. The cross in” 
bring honesty. The cross 
would bring patriotism. Tt? 
that Drs. Duncan and Jacks 
followed. It’s the power be 
‘work. It is by the eross that € 
seen fit to bring the world to 
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NEW METLSKAHTLA. — | 

Tae Community Prosperous and the Indi-_ Es 
ans Contented—The Saw Mill Burned— 

Indian School Matters, ae 


| 
\ 


Mr. William Duncan, famous over | 
j the American continent for his connec- 
tion with the exodus of Metlakah tla 
Indians into the territory of Alaska, 
was a passenger by the Geo. W. Elder, 
and left for Portland yesterday noon.| 
Mr. Duncan bears with him the signs of | 
prosperity and peace, having added con-| 
siderably to his weight, and looking as| 
though the world was going well with} — 
him. : Ry. 
His trip to Portland, he said, was for 
the purpose of purchasing the machinery 
for anew saw-mill, their former mill 
having been destroyed by fire. He will 
j purchase the machinery in Portland, 
There is plenty of work for the mill,a 
contract for supplying 40,000 salmon - 
boxes to the canneries, being in hand. | 
The Indians are quite content with 
their home on American soil, and are 
making money. They sell cord wood to 
the miner’s on Douglas Island and make| + 
excellent profits. Mr. Duncan was| 
asked to provide 100 Indians to work at|  ~ 
the mines, but they refused to do 80, | 
because they would be required to work} 
on Sunday. For the same reason, they 
did not work in the canneries. How- 
ever, they had employment in other ‘an 
ways, and had also been successful in} © 
secnring layce quantities of furs. = 


we i en appointec 
school commissioner for Alaska, and the 
American Government are desirous of | 
having him take charge of the general 
superintendence of Indian schools in 
that territory. The other day he re- 
ceived $3,000 from Washington for 
schools among his own Indians, with 
the request to state what further 

a amount he required. 
The passengers on the Hider were not 


—_——-.. 


- Eprror Beacon—To see Sitka is to sé 
the best of the political, social and _ religious 
life of Alaska. Sitka was at once the capt- 


he Indias f 


aware that Mr. Duncan, of Metlakahtla 
wy fame, was on board until Tuesday, and 
4 that evening they called him into Capt. 
: Hunter’s room and presented him with 
the sum of $250 to aid him in his work. 
The donation was a pleasant surprise. 

Mr. Dunean called on several old 
friends during his short stay in Victoria, 
He will return before again proceeding 
to New Metlakahtla. 


I METLAKAHTLA. 
familiar with the story of 


0 lowers to American soil. They re- 
sil gular devotion of Mr. Duncan to 
evangelizing and civilizing the 
and the great sacrifices made by him 
aking a new startin our land. 
ican’s visit to the East will be recalled 
but select number of Christian: 
ila thropie people, who felt it to bea 
» and pleasure to aid him in his 
» to retain the fruits of many years | 
or, and in his hopeful desire to reap in 
fields. It pains us to be compelled to |} 
hat the saw- mill at Metlakahtla, 
was totally destroyed by fire on the | 
June 27th, and the Indian colony has | 
thereby a very serious loss. Mr. Dun- 
iting to a friend in Boston, says: 
‘sad calamity to us, but I can thank God 
€ not worse. No one was hurt, and the 
alm, the fire did not spread to the houses 
ll, as I feared at first it would. Our can- 
nly about one-third completed, though 
quantity of boxes ready for delivery, 
jog the Loring steamer yesterday to | 
. We were busy building our second 
ol, but the work will have to stop, as we 
9 material to work with. I have not yet 
io, but I am thinking I must go to 
get some financial aid, as my means | 
to undertake the erection of another 
tal. Tcaleulate itto be about $12,000, 


will be to our progress if we 
ding the mill. R 3 ‘ ee | 


ays pleasant to observe the inter- >) 
ped by the genuine work of a, real | 
especially when he is contending with 
ifficulties, and making great personal 
s in order to benefit his fellow-men; 
Mr. Duncan having proved himself to be 
“such @ man, we feel confident that his new 
| disasters will elicit the sympathy and aid of 


his old friends, and bring others to his sup- 
What is done, however, should be done 
Contributions may be sent to Ladd 
ton, 


bankers, Portland, Oregon, or to 
snew, 23 West Thirty-ninth street, 


- customs of the Indians. 


tal of the territory, the center of the social 
world, and the seat of Dr. Jackson’s famous | 
Indian mission. I was therefore glad when 
it was announced that we should spend 24 
hours at this place. A 

We reached Sitka about 2 o’clock, having 
come through a blinding rain all the forenoon, 
About 10 o’clock the steamer slowed up to 
take on board, Lieut. Emmons, whose head- | 
quarters are at Sjtka, but who is spending | 
most of his time in studying the history and 
He visits the Indi- | 
ans in their homes and has, I am told, so 
won their confidence, that they have opened | 
their hearts to him as to few others. He is | 
very much of a gentleman and is scholarly 
in his bearing. Jam told that the evidence 
he is gathering does not point to the Asiatic 
origin of the Indian, yet he has not given 
the conclusion of his researches to the world. 
On tying up to the dock, the passengers : 
made a general rush for the shore, in spite. 
of the heavy rain. Soon they were scattered 
over the town, some at the post-office, some 
buying curios, some visiting the Greek 
church, some walking. out to Indian river. 
«Steamer day” is a great day in the Alaskan 
towns. It means that the weekly mails | 
have come and that friends from “below” 
are on the street. A special edition of the | 
Alaskan was issued, giving the list of pas- 
sengers— a kind of celebration of the great 
event of the week. 

The stranger on his walks up town usual- 
ly stops to traffic with the Indian woman 
squatted in some doorway or on the edge 
of the sidewalk. Itis said that an Indian 
would out-Jew a Jew. At least, they are 
exceedingly bright in a bargain. I sawa_ 
nice looking bow and arrow and remember- 
ing how my boyish desires had been fed by | 
a bow and arrow, which my brother brought | 


i aP 
_~ several of the teachers. 


from Michigan, I bought it for some lucky 
boy of my acquaintance. Over on the left, 
the residence of Gov. Knapp is pointed out. 
He is from Vermont, recently appointed, 
and is fast winning favor. The mission peo- 
ple think that he is a God-send, and feel as 
happy as if the millennium were at hand for 
Sitka: for Gov. Knapp is a Christian and has 
arranged to teach a Bible class in the little 
Presbyterian Church. 

We went past, on the principal street, 
several log houses built in the Russian style. 
These houses are now used by well-to-do 
we citizens and it was plain, from the glimpse 
caught through the window, that they were 
handsomely furnished. We kept onthrough 
the town and after a walk of over a mile 
came to the beautiful Indian river. There 
are many winding paths here through the 
forest, made, no doubt, by some arniy officer 
who had not forgotten the romantic days of 
youth, when he with the one he loved, walk- 
ed joyfully in sucha place. We all voted 
Indian river and its Park to be the loveliest 
place in Alaska. On our return we visited 
the Greek Church which forms the center 
of all Sitkan scenery, if not of its present 
life. We were enjoined by a written notice” 
to “pay a proper respect” to the church, and 


also on entering to pay not less than fifty 
etc, Lhe 


cents, “to renumerate the janitor,” 


pay for t 


showing us through the chure: 
the passengers of the Ancon, 
an interesting question-box lecture — 
Alaska. Last night the Mission Brass Band ny 
from Dr. Jackson’s school, serenaded the 
passengers. This band is composed of eigh-— 
teen Indians and one white man, their leader. 
It is no over praise to say that few bands 
from cities of 10,000 inhabitants in America | 
could furnish better music. It was a great. 
surprise. It at least served to shut the 
mouths of all cavillers who were holding 
that missions cannot help the Indians. ) 

I must not forget to tell you of a visit to 
the Presbyterian Mission (Dr. Jackson’s) — 
which was made this morning. We were 
ushered into the large school-room—about 
fifty of us—which also serves the purpose | 
of a chapel. Before the coming of the 
school, we took time to look around. We 
found a good beginning of a museum. On | 
the walls hung portraits of leading educators, 
also several stirring mottoes. A large 
American flag was hung over the entrance. 


t 


_Soon our attention was called to the tramp 
of feet, when fifty Indian girls with bright 
faces and clean dresses, came in Indian-file, 
through the door. After they were seated, 
in marched fifty boys, equally bright and 
clean, then came the brass band followed by | 

Dr. Jackson gave 
out a gospel hymn which the children sang, 
as well as white children. All the exercises 
were in English. The Ten Commandments 
were repeated in concert and very impres- | 
sively. One of the girls gave a patriotic, 
recitation in a very pleasant manner. Three 
Indian boys sang quite well “come rise with 
the lark inthe early morn.” There were 
other exercises in song and speaking and 

prayer. These exercises made a profound 
impression on our party. Dr. Jackson called 

on several of the visitors for remarks, 
among whom were Judge Hibbard of Chi- 
cago, Bishop Paddock of Tacoma and Rey. | 

Mr. Long of Toledo, Iowa. 


Afterwards westrolied through the grounds 
and buildings and everywhere found practi- 
cal, effective work being done. Theindustrial 
feature of the mission is important, As Dr. 
Jackson said: “We strive to create no wants 
by an intellectual education that cannot be’ 
met by what the industrial department fur- 
nishes.” There isa steam laundry, a bakery, 
a sewing room and a carpenters’ shop, each 
one of which has a proficient manager. 
The Indian boys are even competing for} 
building contracts in Sitka and already two 
have been awarded to them, much to the 
indignation of carpenters of the town who 
have accordingly—and to their shame—sent 
In a protest to the Secy. of the Interior. 
Near the mission is a row of six neat cot- 
tages which show the practical talent of Dr. 
Jackson. It was found that.the Indian boys | 
and girls on reaching a proper age—not | 
strange to say—-would fall in love with each 
other and would get married. It would not 
do to let them go back to their parents? 
home. That would undo all e mission 
haddone. These cottages wer 
and sold to these young mar 

hem in annual ins: 
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Ww. ve are aes 
ns an ‘out-growth?» Certainly not of 
sy-going Christianity which so much 
bounds, but of the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
May God bless these men for the noble ob- 
_ ject lesson they furnish to the world of the pow- 
er of Christian unselfishness. The life of Dr. 
Duncan has even been more remarkable, bor- 
dering onthe romantic. Your readers would be 
repaid i in a study of his life. Whatever may 
be reported about Alaskan missions, may T 
be permitted to say that the testimony of 
the people we  met,—traders,  ship- 
pers, fishermen, etc.agreed that the Indi- 
ans from these schools were honest, intelli- 


gent and reliable. 
¢ 
The trip to Alaska has furnished to me a 


constant study of religious life—not of the 
Indians, but of the whites. It has been a 
rare opportunity. We have been a party of 
one hundred and twenty people, cut off from 
all restraint, representing all sections of the 
country and allshades of thought and conduct: 
together three weeks with no knowledge of 
the outside world, a little community by 
itself. It was interesting to see how each 
one asserted himself. Some were pompous, 
others were modest, to see how true worth 


was over. I found all shades of religious 
_ opinions. It was a surprise to find how lit- 
tle of what we call orthodoxy was to be 
found. But the greatest surprise was to see 
how, away from home, the principles of 
right conduct were bent to accommodate the 
opinions of others or some temporary pleas- 
ure. Our Sundays, for example, with the 
majority of professing Christians were like 
other days. Men fished who would be 
_ ashamed to do the same thing at home. 


_ Ladies bought trinkets of the Indians who 


would scorn to enter a store at home. What 
_-an opportunity the Christians on board had 
for teaching an object-lesson on Sunday ob- 
servance to the Indians. We send our 
money and missionaries to convert the 
Indians and make them Sabbath observers, 
| yet we go and destroy their work by engag- 
_ ing in traffic with these same Indians. I am 
| not a fanatic on Sabbath observance, but 
have we not a right to ask for consistency. | 
I like to see people think right, i. e 
in doctrine. But let us not urge that over 
much. Give me those who preserve, at 
_ home, abroad, on land, on sea, habits con- 
sistent with principle. The church needs 
life more than creed; right living more than 
right thinking; a pure heart more than a 
clear brain. Mount VERNON. 
Sitka, July 26. 
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Tab SENATORS IN ALASKA, 


July 23: ; 
se Albatros3, with the Senate Committee on In- 
rs, arrived here on Sunday afternoon. — sd 


began to be recognized before the journey | 


., stral ights 


| the fact that in this town of a thousand inhabitants 


J} women by force or intimidation. 


i] of : ds 
ft inittee ie of 
men at Now-Metlakat far 
agg women of this sae B 


| their habits and needs. ie this hack as oh as at 
| the ‘different. points _yisited so far, they have failed 
‘to learn of a single caso where an Indian woman or 
girl had been forcibly taken from her parents, They 
have, however, learned that the morals of the women 
are of @ low order. On the night of the arrival of the 
Albatross a portion ef the committee were brought 
; ashore, under the guidance of Colonel Canaday, at a 
late hour, and in the rudely constructed dance hall 
saw .the dusky maidens dancing and drinking with 
‘their white partners. 

“Inquiry into the titles of real estate disclosed 


not a foot of land is owned in fee simple, but that 
buildings and improvements pass from one to another 
by simply a bill of sale, and this practice is uni- 
vorsally regarded as in every respect a complete and 
perfect title. 4 

_ “A meeting was held in the town hall this morn- 
ing. It was packed with Indians, and some individual 


j; complaints were made as to the cruel treatment re- 


esived by the male members of the tribe from the 
white men, but they disclosed no outrages upon the 


{to the territory was favored; also that territoriol 
| organization be permitted, and that some Means be 


At a public meet: | 
ing of the citizens no concentrated or defined ideas | 


were expressed upon whieh all seemed to agree as to 


their needs, but the extension of the homestead laws | 


used by which the title to lands and especially to 
town property be aula Cielo 


‘uDye Th Len IN ALASKA 


{TRAINING ouoots TH 
COMPT sett a: —e 
| que PROBLEM OF TIViLizine THE NA- 


TLY AND THE MISTAKES MADE IN 
BAVORING Pe 

SITKA, . Alaska, July 30.—Industrial 
i 


education 
of the natives in Alaska is one of th ey aes 
engaging pa r attention at the ‘Bureau 9 


Education at Washingion, AR Gnerbene lon. 
Congress has manifested some anxiety by mak- 
ing appropriations in aid of it. I have spent 
nearly a year in the Territory, and a great part 
ot the time have been compelled to study this 
subject on the ground, and think I am qualified 
to give some of the principal facts bearing upon 
this question as derived from actual contact, 
Last year, that is, the fiscal year ending June. 
30, $45,000 was made gyailable by Congress 
for general in sitial education in Alaska. 
This year, beginning with the Ist of this 
Month, the appropriation is $50,000. Last 
year $12,500 was set apart by the Ba- 
reau of Education in the interests of the 
Presbyterian training school at the mission at 
| Bitka, and $2,500 was given to aid Mr. Dun- 
can in industrial education at the Metlakxhatla 
Village, on Amelia Island, further down the 
coast. Owing to troubles existing between Mr, 
Duncan and the Episcopal Bishop having juris- 
diction in British Columbia and the attempt by 
the Dominion authorities to make his village a 
reservation the Tsimpseau Indians of old 
| Metlakhatla, in the province, were nearly 
all removed to the American side of 
the boundary line in August, 1887, and 
a new Village and settlement made on 
Amelia Island. For thirty years Mr. Duncan 
has pursued a policy Of civilizing these people 


which is peculiarly his own, and has met with 
unexampled success, They are self-supporting. 
After the new settlement was fairly established 
the United States authorities offered him a large 
share of the money to be devoted to industrial 
eduvation, but haying so much confidence 
in the etlicacy of his own methods he declined 
any sum beyond the $2,500 which has been 
carefully expended by lim in simply paying | 
the salaries of teachers in the day scaools. 
Three thousand dollars of theappropriation has 
been set apart this year for. the same purpose, 
none of which will go in the direction of indus-' 
trial education. The industries which he bas 
established at Amelia Island furnish, in addi- 
|. Unie to the support of the natives, the requisite 
| Planis for such industrial education as Lea situ-— 
Tees aa circumstances there warran i 


6 and colitro! 
nds  arect ar 


‘the Government buildings 
there it has been maintained 6 
‘primary object was the religiou I 
education of the natives, but after : 
fase came into the heads of the man 
industrial education should alse b 
'the boys and girls. Through the 
/several wealthy persons in the 
‘means were provided tor this Paes, 
| building, avout 75 feet*long and 
| was erected for the purpose | 
shoemaker’s shop on the it 
boys could be trained in that vy 
lower tloor was set apart as @ 
|and some tools provided 
them wight learn that trade. 
Two large frame building! aed a 
| rooms, dormitories, chapel, an 
| the Superintendent and ectee 
large inclosure facing the a 
carpenter's and shoemaker’ 
meitioued stand on the 


of Education for several Mp ot ine. 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 
into a written contract with the B 
| Missions in New-York City ae 
thé board the sum of $12,500 
| support of eighty-four iy a th 
The third paragraph of this (con 
vides that the female~ pupils 
taught sewing, laundry work, 
housewifery, in adaition to th 
of a tair English education, Lhe sar 
| paragraph binds the board to provide the boy: 
with a training in gardening, farming, and 
tle raising, and in such mechanical pursuits 
the authorities of the United States ea vf 
termine. E regret to say that Ph about on 
year the carpenter’s shop has been poy idle. 
| [know this from a frequent personal in 
of the premises during the past eleve 
and from the admissions of the nage cos 
ahoemaker’s shop has employed lo more th 
five boys in that period. They hay ov 
a permanently employed instruc ‘Carpe. 
| tering and cabinetmaking, i: 
The institution has what ‘is calle 
Smith’s shop near the carpenters sho 
vided with one fire, ¢ and @ man As 65 


blacksmithing, The shop Is ealugn. used, fo: 
only draught animals withfo reach ot 

a@ pair of mules used at. the mi: 

is really no blacksmithing exe ‘eae 
amount of repairing to be done ‘in this 
Three or four boys are employed to de t 
ing of bread for the 180 pupils and th 
teachers, This work. should be- 
girls, as provided in the contract, 
leit Out in that respect, and when 
the institation they will be totally 
with one of the most important 


wifery in this section of country.) — 
A steam laundry has ‘also heen 


sion, and by this means all the law 
the institution is doue, The el 
are not taught that essential | 

Tt is not very probable that these n 
when they becowe wives of native 
wilt have to earn their living as or 


etdath laundries with which to do th 
the homes which they will crea 
mill stream passes from alake down ‘throu 
the eastern limits of the town of Sitk: 
here, Winter and Summer, nati 
the score from the Indian. 
by may be seen in their ba 
ing in the water to the ene 
their blankets and other | 


| the mission aud gone back to bth 
| ranch, and have fallen into the 
primitive habit of washing their ol 
cause that branehb of cleanliness has 
lected in their training at the: aeNeok 
| effort has been made to teach them an 
| the methods of making Givilized 
| They are allapt and easily taugh 
| acquire a taste for dress. 

Alaska is no farming country: an 
be to any appreciable extent. 
too moist to encourage any pro 
kind. The country, both on the ‘island, 
the mainiand, is too rough to be eve 
to a conditidn for agriculture. Ce 
crops, such as potatoes, turnips, an 
gether with cabbages, can be Taised. wi 
success. Almost anywhere in the néi, 
of the native villages atew acres Gat 
claimed from the rough and rugged 
ings for gardening purposes, All the Russ: 
Creole residents of Southeastern Alas 
| vate gardens, ip which they raise all cies 
+ toes, cabbages, and vegetables that ea 
| @ meagre amount of sunshine, and whi 
| ten acres of land, reclaimed during Russia: 

cupation, lie idle, no effort has peen made by 

the mission authorities to establish any kind | 
| gardening for the use of the institution and 
the instruction of the ptpila. 

The white man is invading this aduntny 
his industries. Fisheries and salmon can 
are springing up everywhere along the cop 
|Pue capacity for the produet has doubled t 
year, No eftort is made by the Governmén' 
protect the fish. Itis a problem, when wee 
sider the long and numerously-indented ¢ 
line, whether a police torce’of a thousand m 
| a8 a patrol could prevent the obstruction of 1] 
‘thousands of smail glacier streams up wh 

\ mon wusb go in yore 

| reproduce, It will follow, as @ matter o , 
| then, that the food supply or the 
will diminish in the proportion th 
salmon are wantonly destroyed. ‘Lhe Gd 
not protected in any tifa aud the nativ sara 
improvident that they kill thein torsale in 

without reference to reproductio: ; 
fur-bearing antinais have been ex- 


b 
ot 
‘i 
0 
ef 


i ee yk eS 


# to the extermination of the fur-bearing 

mals. The hair seal is stillcaught In Aléskan 
Waters to a considerable extent, but the skins 
‘are pot worth more than 75 cents. It will be 
seen, then, that the tirst consideration in civiliz- 
ing these people is to train them inthe methods 
of diversifying their food, and teaching them 
to get a considerable portion of it out of the 
ground instead of in the water and in the 
woods. In this connection, too, will be 
‘soon the importance of the Governments 
Gnaisting» that every wission or similar 
stitution in Alaska reeeiving aid trom 
pablic money shail do something toward 
‘aining these people in the t 
4 H cornenias: . Phe only place where this is 
‘Gone is at the sefPSUPPOPtINE"BwRL nent under 
the control of Mr. Duncan at Amelia Isiand. 
Nearly all the sectarian mission schools in the 
“Perritory. goneibe a share of the money voted 

y Conzress to support ‘egulation 


ppert.of the 
Bo ae other 
d all: the youchers relating 


a 


ygoWenty-twi ‘ 
@t of the United States, with the 
ig the latter period of quitea 


8 NO small amount of wood to supply 
ution as large as that here, where there 
few days in the year when fire can 
¢ h, The result is that the pupils 


front of the mission to be cutintofuel. 
wi ve a sample of some of the hardships 
and dangers which attend this duty. Last No- 
-yember about twenty-five of the boys were 
Started out on an expedition of that kind. They 
“spent four weeks in getting ready a raft of the 
stimated capacity of 400 cords of wood. Just 
“as they were about to bring home their raft a 
“Violent storm came up, broke up the raft, and it 


escaping with their lives, and only after sacri- 
ficing their extra clothing and all their work- 
ing tools, The truth is that these boys, when 
“the wood rafts are successfully brought in, are 


people existed in a native state they could safely 
. endure such exposure, Then they slept around 


fire b 


eren 


ing in the centre of their habitations; 


sed in these expeditions of fuel hunting, and 
then put them to bed in civilized dormitories or 
‘sleeping places, and it is no wonder that the 
“mortality from pulmonary disease is rapidly on 
the increase among them. . 
- The Indian of Alaska 18 a different person, 
5 ede Indian problem in Aiaska is quite un- 
‘like that which presents itself in the case of 


India, 


Whether they had the same origin is 
imma 
dis: 


rial. Environment has created a marked 
tion. Laziness is wholly unknown to 
ve men and women in Alaska, They 
are noted for their desire to accumulate, and 
“there ig one Indian Princess, so called, m the 
Village here who is really worth $10,000 im sil- 
‘ver, in furs, and in blankets, They are all 
| Bhrewd and cunning in their pecuniary deal- 
ings with each other and with the whites. They 
are notorious liars when it vomes to pro- 
‘tecting any one of their own race 
irom any apprelended harm, but they 
ill neither steal from each other nor from 
‘the whites. 
tered at Sitka during 1888, and thero is a per- 
manent population of about 500 in the village 
this Bimmer, and while no white person yet 
thinks of locking a door, day or night, in the 


ngle instance of larceny. 
go oft cteveaned canoes 150 miles to remain and 
work all Summer at the salmon canneries, leay- 
ingagreat deal of stuff behind in their huts 
“and houses, and, when they return in the Fall, 
da everything as safe as when they lett them, 
O tribal relations exist among them. Whiat 
called chiefs aré simply patriarchs or heads 
of families, and, hence, the first. important 
Pehle in the task of civilizing them, by 
breaking 1 heir tribal relations,does not exist’ 
to Vex the authoriues. Not only that, they are 
are nun the white man’s ways, good as 
Well as bad. They have totally abandoned 
heir native dress, except on festive occassions, 
When they sometimes, not often, appear in it, 
Mr, Dunean, at pees on Amelia Island, 
has established 4 sawmill and a planing mill, 
where he manufactures thousands of packing 
cases which are sold to the selmon canneries. 
This isan industry that is available tor these 
people, and while giving thousands of dollars 
every year, under the plea of industrial \train- 
PATO PereeNy pointed oat, the Govern: 
; B 


Families of natives 


rudiments | 


) Alaska, | 
svernmentglast year paid mndhgplaty of 
hae Fe gee School on uglas | 


? troops, the timber fit for fuel | 

_» from the islands surroundiag | 

~an extent that logs for fuel must | 

for fifteen miles through the bays | 

tae part of the way in the opén ocean. | 
) 


b } 8, the young men narrowly | d 
Pree eiceral 108 weit & if | | haye no tribal relations, nor are they corraied | 


compelled with the hardest kind of labor to | 
“saw and split the logs into firewood in the most | 
“inclement weather, in the almost constant rains | 
“which prevail here, without adequate clothing | 
“to protect them from the exposure. When these | 


aeeeae the huts, toasting their feet by the | 


boys and.expose them as they are ex- | 


the aborigines known as the North American | 


About 1,500 of these people win- | 


sph lied ke months I have not heard of a | 


ted nothing from the | 


iI 

3 i accomplished an 
etting entitled hi 

cognition to th 
iy the statements | 
fault-tinding, 
antagonizea 
The churches are 


language, and are set to work to train these 
| children by teaching them English in the face 
| of the deep-rooted prejudice of the Indian 


[have written as Ihave, and with the most 
ample opportunity of observing results, be- | 
cause the Government and the American peo- 
pie are vitally interested in the work, not only 
to the extent of $50,000 spent init, and raised 
by taxation in the States each! year, but from 
the large and noble principle of a duty to ele- 
vate these men and women, who came to us by 
achange of sovereignty, to the highest possible 
plane, with every cirgumstance and advantage 
in our favor, as compared with the attempt to 
civilize the Indians of tae Plains ana of the 


intérior of the continent. 
FREE S§OH 


FR OOLS IN ALASKA. 
DON H hee Ae 


WHAT THE OBSTACLES AR IN. THE 
WAY OF THE TERRITORIAL BOARD. 
Sirka, June 22. 

| Ueation here has just concluded its work of 

Selecting teachers for the schools supported in 

Whole or in part by the Government in Alaska. 

There were over one hundred applications from 

| teachers in the United States. The last Con- 

gress made an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
support of these schools. This is placed under 
the control of the Commissioner of Education 
at Washington. Some of the schools have only 
white pupils and others again are attended 
solely by natives, or Indians, as they are often 
called. These people are not regarded as In- 
dians in an ethnological or a legal sense, and 
hence the Bureau of Indian Affairs takes no 
cognizance of them. Strictly spsaking they 


on reservations and fed at the public expense, 
The truth is the natives of Alaska are self-sus- 
taining. All the Government is doing, and all 
it need dv, is to aid in their education according 
to their natural environment. 

The Alaska Commercial Company, having the 
lease of the fur-seal islands of St. Paul and St. 
George in Beliring Sea, is required by its con- 
tract to Maintain schools at their own expense 
for the benefit of the natives who live there and 
are engaged in seal taking. These natives are 
{| from the original stock of Aleuts, originally 
taken by the Russians from the Aleutian chain 
of isiands as seal hunters. in the lapse of time 
their blood became largely tinged with that of 
|| their Russian associates and masters. The 
agents of the Treasury Department, whose 
|| duty it isto guard the interests of the Govern- 
ment in the seal rookeries, are inspectors there 
|| to See, among other things, that the Commercial 
|| Company honestiy and faithfully observes its 

contract in relation to the education of those 
|| Ratives. Satisfactory evidenee in the posses-! 


sion of the Board of Education at Sitka shows 
that the company has erected comfortable and 
desirable school houses on both islands, and 
equipped them suitably and maintains com- 
petent veachers. 

The Russian Church, whose priests in Alaska 
are required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
Czar and render strict obedience to the hier- 
archy in St. Petersburg, has charge of the relig- 
|| Jous interests of these seal island Aleuts, and 
|| also of the several thousand Russian creoles at 
various points eastward to Sitka. There are 
very few creoles east and south of Sitka, and 
even very few Russian descendants of any de- 
gree in blood. AtSt. Michael’s, at the mouth 
of the Yukon; at Afoguak, Beiskofsky. Unga, 
Oonalaska, Carluk, and Attoo there are many 
creoles, and there the Russian priests not only 
maintain churches but have parochial schools, 
One great obstacle to the Americanizing of 
| these creoles is the fact that their language is a 
| mixture of Russian and Aleut, and their priests 
and teachers are unacquainted with Hnglish. 

Bishop Vladimar of San Francisco some time 
| agoissued a ukase reduiring all the priests on 
the coast of Alaska to become acquainted with 
English, so that they could teach it, but one 
can imagine how difficult it is to enforce sucn 
an order to the westward, 


|p 


| 


—The Territorial Board of Ed- | 


intenance of theschool there. The departmen 
fs compelled. to take this course with quite a 
number of mission stations to the westward. } 
At Wood Island, quite a distance above Kodiak, } 
@ Mission station 18 Taaintained among the” 
natives, who have not been tinged with Russian 
plood, and have never been brought within the 
fold of the Russian Churon. They are unadul-» 
terated heathen. ‘he funds placed at our dis- 
posal py Congress will not justify the erection 
ot a Government schoolhouse and the mainte- 
nance of a teacher, and 1t is necessary to subsi- 
dize the mission, to. some extent, in order to | 
make a beginning. . Kodiak was once the headj 
_ quarters of the Russian American Company, 
Vhere are several hundred Russian creoles there, 
The Free Missionary Society of Sweden, Luth- 
eran. in faith, several years ago sent out 
two young men as missionaries to found an es- | 
tablishment at Kodiak. They were not ac- f 
quainted with English, and their opportunities } 
there to learn it have been s0 meagre that they 
have made littie headway with the educational 
part of their work, Yhey bave appropriate 
puildings, and this year the Board of Education | 
will send au American or Government teacher | 
to that point, and areal effort will be made to 
sy mericanize those ereoles through the American | 
Astem of education. Two new school buila- } 
ings, with teachers, have been provided this | 
year at Carluk and Belskofsky. ; } 

The Territorial Board can communicate wita | 
those distant points only about twice a year, by 
the way of San Francisco and the steamers of 
the Alaska Commercial Company. In some 
instances it has been impossible to reach them 
within a year. There is no mail communication 
whatever between Sitka and any point west- 

| ward, except by way of San Francisco and the 
Alaska Commercial Company’s steamers, which 
go to the westward twice a year. Three or four 
schooners a year go and come from the trading 
post at Yakutat, about two hundred miles west 
of here, and as for the rest, there is nothing. 
The Thetis makes an annual cruise to the west- 
ward and Bebrivg Sea, passing Sitka, but any 
favors to civil officials in the way of communi- 
cating with any point within their jurisdiction, 
beyond this, depends entirely upon the mood of 
| the naval ofiicer. : 

There are twelve Government schools in op- 
eration in Southeastern Alaska, which embraces 
the coast and islands from the British boundary 
to Sitka. This does not include ;the mission 
school under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions at Sitka, which, under 
special contract, received from the Government 
for this year a subsidy of $12,500 to aid in, the 
muintenance of a training school. The puplis 
At this number 180, male and female. Itis also 

an orplanage for native children, aud as there 
are quite anumber of these, mere infants and | 
waifs, the class titted for industrial training 1s 
correspondingly limited. The most) vexing 
problem to the Government in connection with | 
this or any other training school in Alaska is 
the selection of such kinds of industrial occupa- 
| tion as Will be useful to the pupils when they 
leave the institution. Itis all nonsense to talk | 
of agriculture. WYhe readers of Tux "Times can | 
‘imagine what an agricultural country it will be 
when Lstate the fact that out of 1,000,000 agres 
there are not five acres that can ever be ren- | 
dered fit for the plow, und that sinee May 15 it | 
has rained every day, with the mercury at 55° 
This has bean the condition of the weather, not | 
only here, but all the way up from Tongass, near 
the British boundary. This is the character of 
two seasons out of three. While grass grows 
luxuriously wherever there is a clear spot, it is 
' practically impossible to make any amount of 
hay for Winternse. There are just three main 
industries available outside of the seai islands 
/in Southeastern Alaska. These are fishing, 
canning. and quartz mining. Eventually the 
lumber business will grow to some extent, The 
topographical difficuities are such that the lum- 
ber interests, except locally and for local devel- 
opment, will hot soon be very valuable. 

Several trades, such 48 shoemaking and car- 
pentry, are being taught toa moderate extent 
in the training school here. 

Itis impossible to locate any school away 
from the water. The mountain barriers are in- 
surmountable obstacles, and the resultis that 
the young natives in all the schools are con- 
stantly in sight of the canoes of their kinsmen, 
and there is the constantly recurring impulse to, 
take to the water. ¢ RCHnay 

There are three schools in Alaska attended by 
white childron—ove at Sitka, one at Juneau, 
180 miles northeast of Sitka, and one at 
Douglass Island opposite Juneau. The rest are 
attended only by native children, or Creoles. 
At some of the fishing and canning stations 
there are four or five white children belonging 
to those in ehargé of the canneries, but these, 
if they go to school at all, are compelled to da- 
so with the native children. Ther» is seareely 
one vf these schools for native children where» ; 
the enroliment is less than fifty, but itis a rare") 
thing for the teacher to secure an average 
attendance of more than fifteen. At any of 
them the daily attendance is not more than five 
or six. The Indian parents cannot be made 

“to understand the value of education, 
The Government has provided no means of: 
compulsory education among them, In quite a | 
number of instances an Indian policeman 
been employed at private expense at some — 
the villages where there are Government se. 
to herd these young: anima ane ee 
ir chool, and in sugh instances the 

phe “public | 
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| 


| 
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when - @ teacher tm zines that he or she has” 
ot 2 group of pupils in condition to make 
“some progress, the parents gather up their few 
traps, pack them into the cedar canoes, bundle 
off their children, fasten up the hut or honse, 
and away they go hundreds of miles through 
the inlets te some fishing grounds, and do not 
reappear until Winter drives them home again. 
Even then feasting and eating begins in one 
' house or hut or another in the village, and it is 
nearly Spring again before the savage and often 
brutal orgies end. This is as much fun for 
the children as for the adults, and if the former 
can be got into the neighboring schoolhouse 
in the meantime it is regarded as a miracle of 
success, 

The men here in official life who are doing all 
| that human energy can do with the means at 
their disposal to educate and civilize these peo- 
ple are often thus confronted with obstacles 
; and problems that sink them to the very lowest 
| depths of despondency. ‘The fact is that the au- 
thorities here are not given elther the means or 
the money to reach these points in the discharge 
of their duty. There is not the slightest possi- 
bility of going by land. ‘There is only one way, 
that’is by water. The mail steamers touch at 
only afew points, and those not the most 1m- 
| portant onesin connection with the education 

of the natives. If the many ladies who have 
asked for positions as teachers in the native 
schools of Alaska had the slightest idea of the 
isolation. which they inyite, with not a 
human being nearer than 100 miles except 
three or four hundred Indians, shut out from 
the world for six months of the year, with not 
even the power to communieate with these bar- 
barians except by signs, they would shudder at 
theirown temerity. The school officials, not- 
withstanding the neglect of the Government to 
provide the means of reaching these isolated 
viliages among the islands off the coast, haye 
. frequently at the greatest personal risk visited | 
them through canoe journeys ot hundreds of 
miles, subject to violent storms and sea perils, 
Yet for their hardihood and resolution they 
have been rewarded with personal abuse for 
failures that are due to the niggardiy conduct 
of Congress. 


ALY ohenddigip al 20% 

What have the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, who so shrewdly chose a trip to 
Alaska for this year’s midsummer jaunt, 
found out about the schools of that Terri- 
tory? This isa subject that raises discus- 
sion from time to time, when Congress is 
engaged upon the Territorial appropriations. 

After the Territory was acquired from 
Russia, the Presbyterians, who from the 
first have been prominent in missionary 
enterprise in that region, established a 
sort of industrial school at Fort Wran- 
gell under the Rev. Mr. Youne. Boys 
and girls were taught farm work. The 
boys also learned some trades, and the 
girls were taught the art of house- 
keeping. Congress appropriated $4,000 a 
year to aid this enterprise; and Mr. and Mrs. 
YOUNG were encouraged to go on and employ 
assistants. After two years the appropria- 
tion was discontinued and the industrial 
farm was abandoned. The Presbyterians, 
however, kept on elsewhere with their mis- 
sions and their schools. Still, as a whole, 
the education of Alaska was for many years 
pretty much neglected. 

A public school system was introduced in 


Alaska only five years ago. The Indian Ap- 


{ 


missioner ATKINS argued ne question in his 
‘report for 1887: 


propriation bill of 1884 provided for the 
maintenance of industrial schools. The ap- 


| propriation was renewed for four years, but 


as it amounted to only $15,000 or $20,000 an- 
nually, the Interior Department considered 


‘that the wisest use that could be made of 


the money was to divide it among the re- 
ligious societies for the purpose of enlarg-. 
ing the existing schools and establishing 
new ones. By that time, too, the Indian 


Office, which had originally sought to man- 
age the schools, concluded that they properly 


belonged to the Bureau of Education. Com- 


| hat any vs 
ane tion for | this. purpose should be for 


; op 

f and that. ‘the whole matter. ghould be put 
| ‘ander the management of the Bureau of 
Edueation, whicn has its own officials on the 
‘ground, and is now better equipped than the 
Indian Office would ever be for the prosecu- 
tion of such work.” Congress adopted this 
| view; and thus the business has gone on. 


Alaska last year was $45,000, and for 1889 it 
}is $50,000. Last year Secretary Vinas re- 


fifteen supported by the Government, fif- 
teen by the Russian Church, six by other 


Commercial Company on St. Paul’s and 8t. 
George’s Island. The aggregate attendance 
in all these schools was over 1,800 pupils, 


ernment schools. The following adminis- 
trative details were reported by Secretary 
Vinas last year: 

in. Two. persons, to be selecte : 
educntion and approved by this department, are Added. | 
to the Territorial Board. All schools, whether private 
or denominational, that receive any aid from the Goy- 
ernment are made subject to official inspection by SAid 
Board as to thé discipline, teaching, diet, lodging, an 
clothing of their pupils: The public schools directly 
managed by the Board must conform to its directions as 
regards courses of study and amount and kind of in- 
dustrial training. |Corperal punishment is forbidden, 
Save in moderation, and only in extreme cases, and any 
) abuse by a teacherin this matter is punishable by re- 
movaland loss of pay. All action taken by the Terfi- 
torial Board is subject to the approval of the Commis" 
sioner of Education.” 
| TheSenate Committee have visited the col- 
ony of 1,200 converted and Christianized na- 
tives who removed two years ago to Annette 


bia, and they: were much impressed by the 
progress of these Indiansin civilization. But 


DuncAN, has been engaged among them 
for about thirty years. Had not both the 


dians would still be on the Dominion side of 
the line. Instead of that they have annexed 
themselves to the United States, and during 
the first year of their residence in Alaska 
they erected dwellings, school houses, a 
ehurch, and a sawmill, and, as Secretary 
Yrnas reported, seemed likely ‘to become 
an important element in the industrial and 
social development of the Territory.” 
gress voluntarily set apart $2,500 of the last 
fiseal year’s school appropriation. for this 
colony, and Mr. DuNOAN laid it out in paying 
the salaries of teachers. This year the colony 
receives $3,000. 

Another interesting and important school 
is that of the Presbyterian mission in the 
suburb of Sitka, for which, last year, Con- 
gress set apart the liberal sum of $12,500 out 
of its total appropriation. In return the 
Home Mission Board agreed to support 
eighty-four pupils at the institution, which 
had already been provided from its private 
resouress with school rooms, dormitories, 
shops for learning the trades of carpenter, 
shoemaker, and blacksmith, a laundry and | 
sewing room forthe girls, and agricultural 
tools for working the farm. 3 
Serious drawbacks are found in the con- 
duct of the Alaska schools, due largely to 
the character of the people. Far different 
from the proverbially lazy, shiftless, and 
wasteful Indians in more southern parts of 


the United States, these natives of the far’ 


northwest are industrious, honest, and fond 


of accumulating property. But if the boys or 


girls can be made useful in lumbering or 


“The Alaska Indians, so called, are hardly to be 
looked upon as Indians in the sense in which the wor 
is applied to the tribes on our Western reservation 
‘They are Alaskans, the native people of the land, who, 

ti : es ) 


ther occupations, they are taken from 


pro Tess | in ear ing is apt to be slow. Be-! 
sid nitlook: ither for farming or shoe= 
A | bee: little encouraging in 

atio 


The amount appropriated for education in | 


ported the existence of thirty-eight schools; | 


‘religious. bodies, and two by the Alaska’ 


1,261 of whom were instructed in the Gov- | 


Island from Metlakahtlain British Colum- ' 
the fact is that their leader, Mr. WinuiamM 


civil authorities of British Columbia and the | 
Bishop made trouble for him, he and his In- | 


Con- | 
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OF HOME MISSIONS. 


“The impression has gone out that we 
meyer get any mail here,’’ writes Mrs. J. 
W. McFarland from the Hoonah mission 
‘in-Alaska. ‘This is not strictly true, for 

we send for our mail every good opportun- 
ity. Our letters of April Mr. McFarland 
took to Juneau, but head winds delayed 
‘<the schooner until the mail steamer had 
deft. Some of the same letters were 
written in January and February, and sent 
‘by Indians, who stopped on the way to 
fish (missing the mail steamer) and, 
through the carelessness of a new clerk, 
they were returned in the sack with our 
mew mail. 
were so long in reaching you?’’ 

Keeping in mind this matter of delay, 
we shall better understand letters received 
‘from various points and workers in Alaska. 
One of the peculiarities and disadvantages 
of the work among the Hoonah’s, and 
several other stations in Alaska, is that in 
summer the people leave their houses and 
| go off in search of work and provisions. 

Dr. and Mrs. McFarland have in part over- 
come this difficulty by..following their 

people to the hunting and fishing camps 

where they gather their supplies for, the 
| winter. Mrs. McFarland writes of one of 
| 


| 


these trips: 

We have just returned from an eighteen 
| days’ encampment among our people. We 
| had splendid weather all the time. They 

were glad to see us, and many of their sick 
and dying derived comfort from our pres- 
ence in their midst. We met one of our 
scholars who was passing away with con- 
| sumption. She grasped our hands, as we 
tried to make the way of salvation plain to 
| her, assuring us of her faithin Christ. She 
said: ‘‘I am not afraid to die. I know IL 
will soon see Jesus and my cousin Amy, 


two weeks at our little island at Idaho In- 
let, about forty miles from here, where a 
| salmon packing-house has been erected, 
|, which gives employment to many of our 
people. The remainder of the time we 
‘ were at Point Adolphus, where we met 
| eighty-six of our people. We feel that the 
| change of work did us agreat deal of good. 
| L was afraid to undertake such a canoe trip 
| with our little ones, but God took care 
of us and brought us home in safety. On 
last Sabbath we had the privilege of hold- 
ing the first Christian funeral service ever 
held among this tribe. A Sitka chief 

| | died while visiting friends on the sound. 
“His wife is a Hoonah, and both members 
of Mr. Austin’s church at Sitka. He died 
on Tuesday and his remain were brought 
here Sabbath morning just as we had rung 

| the bell for service. The coflin was made 
in the form of a casket, covered with black 
velvet. As they stood by the open grave, 


Is it strange that our letters 


who has gone to be with him.’’ We spent i 


I think a deep impression was made upon | 


some of our people. 

Another letter from the same pen— 
reaching us later, though accounting events 
earlier in the season—says: 

Our beach presents quite a lively scene 
this morning,men, women, children and dogs 
hurrying toandiro. Thirty canoes are be- 
ing packed to start for their , hunting 

grounds. The last to leap aboard are the 
dogs(sometimes half a dozen to a canoe) the 
sails are spread and away they go, many of 
' them not to return until next fall. Thisis 
_ the first break for this spring,and tomorrow 
more will follow. By the middle of April 


ag 
82 ates. SY\s5 


“we will be left to our own reveries and 
plans for our summer’s work among our 
people. If some kind friend would send 
us a gospel tent, it would be a great assist- 
ance tous. Our people were later coming 
home last fall and earlier leaving this 
spring than usual. We have had a mild, 


Last Monday we gaye them some cards, 
with which they were very much pleased. 
One of them got up and offered a prayer. 
He thanked the Lord for sending his aa 
4 f isters and for all the good Christian friends 
open winter, the pleasantest and most eM in the east. One of the young men asked 
more general attendance at our Sabbath sais printer gt L apeeeaien ke pa 
services, a great many standing for want ra the evening ‘he ae Wiatn read one 
of seats. The 3rd of December was a sad/ ~ 14 so 1 told him that I would tell him 
day here. The night before some parties : little Thlinket story. He now comes 
were drinking; in the morning they got to every |. Wednesday evening ishoks wea 
fighting and one of their number was shot. abla el: to beach Binete hs ator? Of Tosa 
The usual custom prevails among these I will not do anything 600 hasty Ao aneae 
nee oe ay a None or injures anothes| will ask God to direct me wherever*he 
the friends of the dead or injured man wl : f i 5 

demand aprice to be paid them in blankets ‘x I thank you for your sympathy ye 
or the life of some member of the family J i 


Pia a rea 


bere STARR Sh Nebel 
forfeited. In this instance life for life was|] Considerable stir has been caused in Can- 


ada by the seizure of the Canadian schooner 
Black Diamond by the revenue cutter Rush, 
for poaching in the American half of Behr- 
house imitating a wolf, and halting an in-|| ™8 Sea. Demand is made that the London 
stant to receive the fatal shot. It, was| S°vernment.conclude at once a diplomatic 
hard to witness such a sight, while we settlement of the Behring Sea question, 
were powerless to prevent it. But God with the alternative of a severance of Cana- 
brought good out of it all. It proved such dian relations with the United States until 
an object lessou to our people that they | restitution is made and guarantees offered 
were willing to come together in council} that there will be no recurrence of the capt-; 
and see what could be done to put down] ures, But compliance with the demand 
so much drinking. Temperance meetings] that no seizures shall be made in waters. 
were held for one week, largely at-| outside the three-mile limit, will involve the: 
tended. The result was that fifteen old denunciation by. the British Government of 


boptein ose MERC arent i eye ue United States statutes as incompatible with 
the business, and one professed conv *| the spirit of modern international law, and 


i f this number, who had their bar-} ~. : } ; 
yeas. stills in Hie vicinity, brought will raise a question with which Congress 


them and broke them up on the beach in alone can deal. These statutes prescribe 
front of our house, and a bonfire was made penalties for unauthorized seal-fishing with- 
of the pile. in the limits of Alaska Territory or the wa- 


Intemperance is one of the strongest foes ters thereof, and assign the determining and 


on the mission field,as at home. A letter from inflicting of these penalties to the United 
, : : aah - States Court for the district of Alaska. 
| Wbaideialics Bt PiU a desc taing BNR aa Moreover, the last Congress passed an act 
teresting meeting in which a native elder 


: : requiring the present administration to as- 
and three deacons (natives) were ordained, | sert ané protect American rights in Behring 


says that at a previous meeting Mr. Austin | Sea, under which the President issued a 


explained to them that the church was now | Proclamation warning poachers fr ven those 
so large that he needed help. He asked waters, and dispatched the Rush, with other 


them to choose three or four of their best vessels, for its enforcement. ‘The Rush was, 


| Christians, telling them what duties would tas tyr cat) BCR MORU Wan: ORR ALATA rap 


say ei : . | vand, but as its public instructions were 
| be required of them, and speaking especi- | nullified py secret orders not to enforce the 


ally of the fight that must be made against | plain provisions of the statutes, the work 
j intemperance at the ranch and in the 
| houses of their people. After the men | 
{were chosen they gathered about Mr. 
Austin to ask what service he wished of 
them. The talk about intoxication drew 
from one of the women—one who had been 
greatly addicted to strong drink before she 
became a Christian—an experience to 
which she had been subjected by those who 
were determined that she should fall. 
_ Some persons came to her home, bringing 
_ whisky with them, and asked her to drink. 
She refused repeatedly, and when they 
were unable to make her taste it, they left 
a bottle upon the table, telling her, as they 
went away, that they would kill her if she 
did not drink it. She was steadfast, how- 
ever, and when left alone, emptied the 
bottle upon the floor. Mrs. Austin says: | 
One of our boys told us in the children’s 
meeting how he had been tempted. He 
went to the ranch to visit his parents. Just 
as he entered the house he saw his step- 
father pushing the bottles of liquor under | 
the bed. The next week he went | 
again and found them drinking. They | 
tried to persuade him to taste the whisky, 
| offering him a dollar if he would, and 
_ | finally they offered him three dollars if he 
| would but taste it. He told them that he 
| would not touch it if they would give him 
three hundred dollars; that he had taken a || 
4 pledge that he would never taste it, and || 
| | that he would stand true to his promise; 
; he would not lie for anyone. We are 
striving to educate our scholars to adhere |) 
to strict temperance principles, 

Mrs. Tillie Paul, a native missionary, 
| whom most of our readers remember and 
follow with keen interest, and Mrs. : j 
Winans (in charge of ‘the sewing depart- ae : road 
ment at Sitka), have had charge of a tem- es a 
| perance prayer-meeting inthechapel. Mrs.;| ; ‘ate ie fit 

Paul writes: es Rae vi gate? | | 


demanded. The man said he did it in self 
defence and was willing to die for it, and 
his friends thought he was very brave as 
he came jumping down the steps of his 


the laws made by Congress. But the act 
passed at the last session of that body has 
jeft the administration no discretion in the 
matter, and the Rush has this year been in- 
structed to enforce the laws based upon the 
|| principle of exclusive jurisdiction in Behr- 
ing Sea. The government, then, is not en- 
forcing a new policy of its own, but simply 
‘returning to one required by the Revised 
Statutes, but allowed to fall into abeyance 
during the last year of the previous admin- 
istration. The laws are not made to be vio- 


tion’s representatives, it is the plain duty 

of the administration to arrest every poach- 

er found in that portion of Behring Sea, ju- 
| risdiction over which was purchased from 
Russia, with the seal islands and Alaska. 
Diplomacy may be resorted to should Great 
Britain again renew her protests, but the 
administration must go on enforcing the 
laws relating to the seal-fisheries, until Con- 
gress by a revision of the statutes, relieves 
it from the obligation. Meantime, it may 


is in line with a long list of precedents, dis- 


number of American and British vessels 
for illegal sealing in the two previous years. 
Happily the more intelligent Canadians 
know that only the most stringent measures 
will prevent the speedy extinction of the 

‘seal fisheries, and that as England has a 
fair division of profit in the seal industry, 
she is unlikely to encourage. captiousness of 
any sort. by 


Ok 


a 
i 


The natives never fail to come to the | — 
temperance meeting every Monday night. | 


of poaching went on in open disregard of |} 
| carefully without answering. 


lated, and until they are altered by the na- | 


be said, the seizure of the Black Diamond | 


regarded only in 1888, both the Rush and) 
the Corwin having seized a considerable 


| 


4 bowl of the spoon against his palm letting 


| It was with a good deal of doubt that she 


pes. i 
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AN INDIAN SILVER SMITH. 


““Here’s your man, Mrs. Overing.”’ 

And the speaker ushered into the room 
an Indian. He was middle-aged,of average 
height, and had the almond-shaped eyes) 
that indicate a common origin with the) 
races of eastern Asia. For Mrs. Overing 
was in Sitka and the Indian before her 
was an Alaskan. 


She looked at the new comer with in- 
terest, and an honest glance answered 
her scrutiny. 


But his skill was quite another matter. 


took from the table an old-fashioned sil- 
ver tea-spoon and handed it to him, say-, 
ing, 

“J want another tea-spoon exactly | 
the shape and size of this one, but not 
marked like this. I want Indian designs 
upon it. Can you make it for me?’’ 

He took the spoon and examined it; 
“Can you 
do it?’ she asked anxiously, her two 
years in Alaska not having quite yet re-| 
conciled her to Indian unresponsiveness, | 

“Yes, I do it,” returned the other. ‘‘I} 
stay here first. You let me? I look at) 
this.”’ } 

“Stay as long as you like,’’ she said. | 
“Sit down.”’ 

The Indian sat down, and Mrs. Overing |. 
watching him as she went back and forth 
apparently intent upon other things, re- | 
\ceived a revelation in regard to a method 
of work entirely new to her. Accustomed 
as she was to seeing in frequent use 
‘instruments by means of which science) 
‘has given precision and almost instan- 
taneousness to measurements, she watch- 
‘ed the primitive methods with great in- 
‘terest. Through it she saw how the mind 
thrown upon its own resources finds in 
some degree a substitute for the machin- 
ery that under different conditions it has 
created for its use. For this Indian’s pro- 
blem was to make a perfect imitation of 
an object with no other means of getting 
at its varying measurements 


of retaining these measurements to work 
by than memory. 

His instrument? 

His hand. 
he made of thisthat Mrs. Overing noticed 
about it a delicacy and a sensitiveness| 


of touch belonging rather to the Asiatic}; 


than the European races. He pressed the 


P’ Wy « 4 a 
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ae 


than a} 
primitive instrument,and no other means| 


It was in watching the use| 


-_ 


Gi! . 
the flesh and well ov ai edges, and 
| 


een it there for some time, shutting his 


eyes with a concentration of attention as ; 
Then, beginning at theend of | 


‘he did so. 


[the bowl, he measured the width to the 
tip of the handle, carefully pressing 
thumb and finger Poposite one another a- 
gainst the edges along the whole distance. 
Again closing his eyes, he seemed to be 
impressing the shape and size of the 
spoon upon his mind’s eye, as sight had 
| impressed it upon his retina. 

He went through this performance 
several times, long after Mrs. Overing 
had grown tired of watching him, and all 
|the while he did not speak. 

At last he rose, laid down the spoon, 
thanked Mrs. Overing, and went away. 

In about a week he came back. The 
spoon that he handed to Mrs. Overing 
looked like her own. She compared the 
two. The Indian’s fitted into the other 

as if both had come out of the same case 

‘at a jeweller’s. His simple tool had not 

given his work the finish and polish of 

_/the pattern,but the designs upon it were 

tasteful and the execution excellent. The 

whole thing was thoroughly artistic. 
Accuracy, patience, the rare power of 
long-continued attention, the eye and the 
hand of an artist, and the industry to 
keep them in practice, all these admira- 
ble traits the Indian showed. 
| Patience, persistence, endurance, forti- 
'|tude, accuracy, power of attention, mem- 
/|ory are traits, not only of the Alaskan, 
but of our native American. Andin the 
pursuits that he considered worthy of 
himself he showed indefatigable industry | 


until the government drew him beyond | 


the reach of the world’s great eee 
iCa8: 


to work—hunger. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


The Distinguished Author and Traveller 
a 0 Talks of Alaska. ag ae £, | 


A New 2 aes in Its anaes 


., of Gold. _ 
Prati? 


Viti Dies pillar 
Mr. Seward’s Purchase Proves to bea 
Bonanza. | 


Mr. Maturin M. Ballou of Boston, the dic-: 
tinguished author and traveller, returned to 
this city yesterday from the latest of his many 
notable journeys, which, on this occasion, has 
included Alaska, where he has been taking 
notes preparatory to writing a book on that 
remarkable region. And this will be 
a work to look forward to, not only for 
vivid and poetically picturesque description, 
and fresh interests, but also for that authorita- 
tive accuracy, that statistical truth, which so 
keen an observer and experienced a judge of re- 
sources as is Mr. Ballou always embodies in his 
works, To the capitalist, the political econo- 
mist, the statesman, as well as the statistician, 
this forthcoming book will be invaluable, while 
to the general reader, and the tourist, it cannot 
fail to present that graphic charm that enchants 
the hour. 

A representarive of the Traveller called on | 
Mr. Ballou at the Hotel Brunswick this morn- 
ing, soliciting the privilege of an interview on 
his observations in Alaska, which Mr. Ballou 
“most kindly granted. The first topic questioned . 
egarding the 
__ DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 

. Ballou is enthusiastic about the present 
sperity and future promise of this far north- 
ern portion of our country, the size of 
hi ich wil] be best realized by stating uhat it is. 
es as large in area as the State of New 
orsay, 71 times as large a Massachusatts. 
will not be — id Mr. Ballon, | 


| 


| erly regions remain still 


ear, a ring of glacier fields and snow-clad peaks, 
conveying a frigid impression of the climate quite 


| 5wo continents is maintained by means of sail- 


multitudes of peo- 
tinct f selfishness, will 
; ce for the general 
Mr. Ballou added that: 

“The very name of Alaska has, to the popular 


unsupported by fact.’’ It seems that the most 
habitable portions of the country lie bet ween 55° 
and 60° north, which is about the same latitude 
as that of Scotland and Southern Scandinavia, 
while the area of this portion of Alaska is 
greater than that of both of these countries 


combined. 
ANIMAL LIFE IN ALASKA. 


Alaska teems with animal life. The sea which 
lines its shores is go full of excellent fish as to 
be a never ceasing marvel, and the same miy 
be said of its rivers, inlets, and lakes, the for- 
mer being famous for the size aud abuniancs of 
the salmon which they produce. Half a hun- 
dred large factories are now engaged in packing 
and shipping this favorita food to various parts 
of the world. Berhing sea is an immense re- 
serve of codfish, fairly rivaling the coast of 
Newfoundland. The area within the limit of 50 
fathoms of water is no less than 18,000 square 
miles. The hills and valleys of the islands aud 
main land support more fur-bearing animals 
than can be found on any other part of this con- 
tinent. Herds of walruses are found on the 
north coast, which yield food to the natives and 
the best of ivory for sale to the traders. Whan 

the country was first discovered there was 
yanother important animal found here known 43 
the sea-cow, which afforded wholesome m3at 
for the aborigines, but this large, amphibious 
creature, 30 feet long and seal-like in shapa, has 
now become extinct. The two islands of St. 
George and St. Paul form a favori:e resort of 
the fur seal, which so abounds that nearly a 
century of active war waged upon them by the 
|shunters, for the sake of their va!uable sking, has 
produced no perceptible diminution ino their 
numbers. From ths lease of these two islaals 
our goverment has received annually for 19 
years a sum equivalent to 44 per cent upon the 
entire purchase money pid to Rassia for tha 
| Territory of Alaska. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The interior of Alaska and its more north- 
unexplored, The 
northwestern part of the Territory shares with 
northeastern Siberia the possession of the col.l- 
est winter climate in the world, but even hers it 
must be remembered that it is not always win- 
ter. A peninsula makes out from near the cer- 
tre of the western coast of Alaska, the terminus 
of which is the nearest point between this conti- 
nent and Asia, the two being separated by 
Behring Strait, the east and west confront 
each other. Here it is quite possible in clear 
weather to sea the Asiatic coast—Eastern Si- 
beria—from United States soll, the distance 
across the strait being about 38 miles. Occa- 
sional intercourse between the natives of the 


ing crafts, and doubtless has been going on for 
hundreds if not for thousands of years. In the 
Summer season the passage across the strait is 
often made in open, undecked boats. Our 
geographies and encyclopzdias help us to little 
more than the boundaries of this great Terri- 
tory, which contains nearly 600,000 square 
miles. So far as size is concerned this broad 
section of our Northwestern possessions is an 
empire in itself. ‘‘With its islands,’’ said Mr. 
Ballou, ‘‘it has a coast line equal to the circum- 
ference of the globe. Very few of our paople, 
even among the eiucated class, have an ade- 
quate idea of thesize of Alaska, two-thirds of 
which abounds in avilable resources only await- 
ing development.’’ 


MYRIADS OF BIRDS, 


The interior and northern parts of the coun- 
try are the greatest breeding places for birds 
yet discovered. Here myriads of the feathered 
tribe, consisting of geese, ducks, swans, and the 
like, come annually to lay their eggs and to fat- 
ten upon the abundance of wild berries. The 


| found many hideous carvings representing | L 
| possible animals and strange figures, 
j sils of domestic use being also carve 


i 


‘nests cover thi 
|| bers, At the first approach of wi 
. flight for the south, or th 


| nland sea of Alaska, Mr. Ballou sai 


\has never echood in the deep shades of these i 


|e-nturies past the trees have reached to mam 


| Archipelego, in honor of the Czar of 


which is in latitude 57° 3’ north. It 
there than the average temperature f Portla : 
Me.,and the winters are milder tha - 
of Boston, The harbor of Sitka is nev: 8X 
over. Inthe Yucon Valley further north wi 
in the Arctic circle, the remains of ele 
aud buffalos are found, showing that it wa 
a tropical region. ~ 


THE GREAT INLAND SEA, 
In describing the sail northward throug 


eenclade latitude 54° 40/ we sailed e 


are covered with a dense growth of trees ae 
those unknown interiors are believed to be rich } 
in coal, iron, silver and other metals, The axe | 


natural plantations, which are solemn and |. 
silent, save for the tread of wild beasts and the | 
o casional notes of wandering sea birds. — For 


moth size and haye fallen only by the weigh of 
years, enriching the ground by their decayed ? 
substance, and giving place to another similar | 
growth, which in its turn has flourished au 
passed away. This process has been going on, 
perhaps, for twice 10,000 years. The past hi 
tory of Alaskaisa blank to the 19th ontur, 
Some of these islands lie within a 
mile of each other, on either side 
course, and yet the water is far to 
mit of anchoring, the peaks risin 
from unknown depths.” ,The prin 
group off the coast is known as the 


is composed of ike 1100 islands, 


agrant the growth and ripening of an ve 
tion which will thrive on the Atlanti 
north of Chesapeake bay.’’ 


HABITS OF THE ABORIGINES. | 


The aborigines are a more intelligent ; 
thrifty race than our Western Indian tri 
They are entirely self-supporting, and cheerf: 


enter into engagements to work regularly 
the whites, realizing the benefit of wages 


| ingeniously carved with birds, beasts 


| plorable, 


| 


| ritory that itis not a question where to find 


zoek especially become so fat by the close of 
S feeding upon the plentiful supply of | 

¢ they can hardly fly, and 
with clubs by the natives, 
uxuriously upon their tender 
anks of the Noone the gt 


industrious habits. They are employed 
fish canning factories, the men catching 
salmon and the women cutting them up 
packing them under the direction of the whi 
They also work in the gold mines, and are goo 
laborers. Inside of the native house Mr. Ball 


ct 


strange objects. Lhe women wear silyer br 
lets pounded out of American dollars, 
fishes.’ In spite of all the efforts of the n 
sionaries, these Alaskans are slaves to the m 
debasing superstitions. The ceremonies 
debauches which follow their funerals ar 
Cremation is their favorite: mi 
disposing of the dead. The aborigines, as is 
case with all savage races, are gradually fadi 
away before the progress and increasing num 
bers of the whites. ¢ 

Here Mr. Ballou mildly suggested the query 
whether he was not rather giving himself away. | 
“T propose,” said he, ‘‘to write a book on these | 
matters, and perhaps I have said enough for the 
present. But I must give you a word about the: 
mineral wealth of Alaska,’’ 


A GREAT BONANZA, : 
Gold quartz ledes are so abundant in the Tore 


them, but as to which will best pay to open and to 1] 
work. Tbe Treadwell mize on Douglass island 
has the largest gold qaartz crushing mill in th 
world, running 240 stamps day and night. Tai 
| mill, it is estimated, will send $2,009,000 wor! 
of pure gold to Sari San Francisco dur- 
in has been poche 


1icontrol of Ray. Sheldon Jackson, which was 


“which h could not be exha 
“consumption of the mi 
There is no svafting | ] dy fe 
every “shovelful of the. r hill ig “passed 
through the mill as it as blasted from the moun- 
tain side. This is but one of the mines; dozens | 
are being opened at different poluts, “The | 
marvel is,” said Mr. Ballou, “as to what can 
be done with so much of the precicus metal.” 
‘Mr. Ballou will remain at hig residence, the 
Brunswick, for the next few weeks, devoting 
himself to the preparation of this book, whose 
appearance will be one of the most important 
literary and sociological events of this decade. 
Alaska has a great future, and its development 
will mark another era in the history of civiliza- 
aes 
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WHAT A BUSINESS MAN SAW AN) 
THOUGHT IN HiS VACATION.—IL 


BY J. D. HHABNE, 


THE SITKA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
Av Sitka is an Iadustrial School, under the 


established in 1878, and is sustained by the 
Board of Miesions of the Presbyterian Church, | 
supplemeated by liberal grants from the United 
| Siates government. 

With Dz. Jackson and his methods we were 
very much pleased, as being in the line of the 
most effaciive missionary work. He acts upon 
the principle that teaching thess people to help 
themselves should go hand in hand with teach- 
ing them the truths of Christianity and obedi- 
ence to its precspts. The children taken into 
this school are ssparated from the Indian settle 


ment, which is on the opposite side of the vil- | 


lage, and adop‘<d into the mission family, as it | 
may ba termed, where they are taught the ele- 
mentary branches of a common-school educa: 
tion, and, at the same time, the boys are in- 
structed in carpentry, shoemaking, and other 
industrial pursuits, while the girls are taught 
to sew, knit, and cook, and aro trained in house- 
keeping, 

The passengers of our steamer, the Corona, 
and also those of the Ancon, which was lying 
at the wharf at the same time, were invited by 
De. Jackson to visit his schoo], and witness the 
recitations of the pupils, The principal school- 
room ia about fifty feet square, and was built 


‘by the boys, they having secured the contract | 


‘at a competitive letting by the United States | of the principal families of the triba. Totem 
government, as being the lowest and best bid- | poles with these Tadians correspond to the her- 


der. Tho reci itations, which were reading, dec- | aldic bearings or coats of arms of the Haglish. 


‘depositing the amount in a box at the door. 


| Home Missionary Society, who has charge of the 


lamations, music, etc., were very creditable, | 


and substantially such as we would hear in | 98 the ball on the mission church was calliog to 
American schools from children of the same Worship, and a number of the tourists soon 


_ages. One of the boys played the melodeon 
| during the singing. 


able band, who came down to the wharf as we 


were leaving, and added very much to our | McCay. 


pleasure by their music. 
Io a very entertaining talk Bie) by Dr. 
Jackson and one of his assistanis, we were told 
| that be‘ore their young people married, the 
iT F 


They have quite a respect- | 


{ 


rachtet tthoritice required the" young man to ‘Dr, Jackson's sthool at Sitka, had vent 


build a house in which to live, or make the fur- 
niiure necessary to furnish it, and that they | 
loaned him $350 with which to buy hardware, | 
pwnt, etc., which was to be returned in pay- | 
| ments of 87 0 per year tillall was refunded. A 
number of their young people are living in 
houses built in this way. At the close of Dr. 
Jackson’s talk, he stated that they greatly 
needed a pair of horses to do necessary hauling, | 
and, having no fuuds upon which to draw to | 
buy them, they would be greatly pleased if any 
who felt disposed to contribute would do so by 


So well pleased were we with what we had 
seen aud heard, that one of the tourists asked 
how much money was necessary to buy a good 
team of horses and pay transportation to Sitka ; 
and, upon being told $350, proceeded, Meth- 
odist fashion, though not a Methodist, to take 
up a collection then and there. The result iste 
$395, handed over to De. Jackson, which fact, 
possibly, had something to do with the 
presence of the band and musical send-off ac- 
corded us. 

In addition to the echool of Dr. Jackson, there 
is at-Sitka a representative of the Presbyterian 


native Caurch, and reports two hundred and 
ninety-two members, with eighty five additions 
during ins year. There are also missionaries at 
Juceat at Hawkan, and other points, who are, 
doubiless, accomplishing good results. Atsome 
of thesa our steamer did not touch, and at 
others the tims was too short to give opportuy , 
nity for satia‘actory investigation. 

Juneau has the largest American population, 
and from a commercial stand-point is the most 
important town ia the territory, being near the 
great Treadwell and other gold mining interests. 

Where miners are, there sin abounds and 
makes hard the work of the faithful missionary. 
While the prayers of Christian psople should 
follow their missionaries everywhere, those of| 
the mining districts of Alaska should have 
special supplications in their behalf. 


FORT WRANGELL. 


Ths northern limit of our voyage, the coun- 
try of the Chileat Indians, having b3en reached, | 
our captain turned the prow of his steamer 
homeward, bat to a great extent running in 
channels between islands diffarent from those 
passed, going norbaward, and touching at new | 
points of interest. The principal point was 
Fort Wrangell, noted for the number of quaint 
totem poles standing in front of the wigwam) 


We reached Fort Wrangell Sunday morning 


found themselves among the worshipara, a few 
Indian women and youths and the wife and 


burned, a loas they severely felt, sinca here, 

at Sitka, the school was the most promising fea-, 
ture of their work, and had no fund upon which to 
draw to rebuild. Rev. Ds, Barger, a Congrega- 
tional minister of Cleveland, O., who had taken | 
passage on the return trip of fy: vessel, at the 
invitation of Mr. McCay, gave us quite an in- 
teresting talk, and, as he was to preach for us” 
at night on board the ship, it was proposed we | 
should take, at the close of his sermon, 2 col- | 
lection to assist in rebuilding the burned school- 
house. The proposition met with hearty ap-+ 
proval, and, after an excellent sermon in the 


| dining saloon of the steamer, and a forcible | 


atatement of the practical workings of thesa 
achools by Dx. Berger, the result was a contri- 
bution of $500. 

I have spoken of these collec‘fons espacially, 
a3 indicating the interest these eighty-five or 
ninety tourists, of whom about one-half were 
Church membera and bat few Presbyterians, | 
manifested in this substantial way ia these 
mission-schools. They were principally busi- 
nese men of various callings and from various 
sections of our country, viewing this work from 


.& practical business stand-point, and favoring 


teaching the Indians self-reliance, sel f-sustenta- 
tion, religion, and the rudiments of an English 
education at one and the sametime. Toa per- 
son in health and vigor, of whatever race or 
nationality, an annuity is a curse and in viola- 
tion of God’s edict, when he said, ‘‘ Man shall 
live by the sweat of his face.” Our Indians | 
have a claim upon us, but it is not discharged 
by annuities, so given as to degrade rathor thaa 
elevate. 
Covington, Ky , Oct 1, 1889 


Boston Evening Traveller. | 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1889, 


“The Bug ew Eider ado? 
Some time last August ‘the Traveller “ae 
lished exclusively an interview on “Alaska,” | 
granted to one of its representatives -by the. 
distinguished author and trayeller, Mr. Matu- | 
xin M. Ballou, who had just returned to his 
home in this city from aprolonged sojourn in 
that picturesque country of vast and infinite | 
possibilities. | The eager interest so widely 
aroused by this interview, which, at the 
length of only a column or so, gave so much ~ 
satisfactory information, was a kind of | 
touchstone, indicating the great interest that 
‘is felt in: this co paratively unknown on i 


try. It. is ‘little wonder, that this — 

so. The tales of. Alaska, are those of 
a wonder land. Aladdin’s © lamp neyer 
revealed more marvellous treasures, On 
‘the top of a high mountain a gold 
|mill is. grinding out gold, day and night. In 
the great rivers are salmon in profusion. On | 
the land are the animals bearing priceless 
|furs. There is ie Sawa for me whole 
United States.. 


‘passes, in its pictures 
pond cai Ng in Euro’ Ww Tie tint let us 
‘turn now to the new: book: by! Mr. Ballou 


called “The New ery 2 Summer Jour- 


mother-in-law of the missionary, Rsv. Allan | house 


Mr. McCay gave a talk, principally dwalling ( 
upon the condition and prospscts of the mission. 
The house for their school, which was for ba-| 
ginners, and is a kind of recruiting station for 


ove all, 

individual needs 

rs, and is prompt 
e aid of word, or 


s undertaking a few years ago,” | 
Ning he 407 . 
allou in his opening chapter, and 
volved great personal risk, considera- 
ense, and many long months of weary 
ut it is now considered scarcely 
athan a holiday excursion, a good share 
fhich may be denominated a marine pic- 
' That an important country, so easily 
ssible, should remain comparatively un- 
exodseoma singular in the 19th century, . 
acially when its great mineral wealth and 
aral attractions are freely admitted. The 
‘to Sitka, the capital of the Territory, and 
k, is easily accomplished in three months, 
irding, also, ample time to visit the princi- 
points of interest on the route, including 
‘marvels of Yellowstone National Park in 
‘oming, which is not only not surpassed in 
ndeur and beauty by any scenery on the 
itinent, but in fact has no parallel on the |, 
be. The traveller also naturally pauses on 
“way to examine at least one o the great 
aing centres of this gold-producing coun- 
, such as Butte, the “Silver City” of Mon- 
ia, where he may behold scenes eclipsing 
affluence the fabulous story of Midas. 
The plan adopted by the author, as herein 
jailed, was to make the westward journey 
‘the Northern Pacific railroad to ‘Tacoma 
Puget Sound, where the remarkable inlan 
vf) voyage begins, thence sailing north, to 
ramid Harbor and Glacier Bay, stopping 
usual at the intermediate places of inter- 
1..Were it not for the unlimited facil- 
es of transportation afforded by the grand 
d beneficent railroad enterprise embraced 
the Northern Pacific system, the develop- 
ant of the vast and fertile country which 
ig between Lake Superior and the Pacific 
sean would have been delayed for half a 
ntury or more. It should be remembered 
at so late as 1850 there was not one mile of 
jlroad in existence west of the Mississippt 
ver. In 1836 there were, at most, but a 
iousand miles in operation on the entire 
merican continent. This is an epoch of 
togress, Japan is traversed by railways, 
F China has caught the contagion, and is 


} ing toads for the use of the iron 
oor Uiacone direction within that 
neient and widespread empire, while Russia 
He India are “‘gridironed” with rails. 

‘On, through the great Northwestern re- 
ion speeds Mr. Ballou. The journey is de- 
eribed with his peculiar vividness and 
raphie power, and the reader almost feels 
he motion of the train and watches the 
hanging panorama. The marvellous feats 
if engineering attract his sig ae 

A en few instances of similar en- 
Becins so. remarkable as is exhibited at 
sertain points on the Northern Pacific rail- 
toad. Equal difficulties have been overcome | 
mthe Zigzag railway over the Blue moun- | 
tain range, near Sidney, Australia, and also 
in Northern India, where the narrow gauge 


railroad climbs the foot-hills of the Himala- |. 


ya ng arjeeling, about 8000 feet above 
fie sot Tiludos an, put in neither of 
these instances is the work so thorough, or on 
so gigantic a scale, as where the } orthern 
Pacific crosses the Rocky mountains. : 

Of the Yellowstone Park Mr. Ballou says: 
“Tt is a volcanic region of incessant activity, 
with mountains ranging from eight to twelve 
ousand feet. in height, and embracing a 
‘collection of spouting geysers, hot springs, 
‘steam holes, petrified forests, cascades, ex- 
traordinary canyons, and grand waterfalls, 
“such as are unequalled in the known world, 


n a spring “was, at 


hot springs: of New Zea- 


speaking of the rapid 
Mr. Ballou notes that a 


| 


| 


} 
] 


| rather, we should say, the island jus 
KR, Voy wd JU 


| it was the greed for gold that first sent the 


| much for the 
| the love of truth itself. 


| culture can be pursued. 


Alaska outside of the island of Kod a f 
0 
ood Island, aa 


site Kodiak, namely, 


has ‘a road constructed completely round it, 


covering a dozen miles or there abouts. The 
only road at Sitka is not over a mile and a 
half in length, and these two are the only 
ones in this vast Territory, — i 

Two objects of commercial gain, the profit- 
able fur trade and seeking for gold, ‘have 


opment thus far in Alaska. In.a like manner 


Spaniards to Mexico and Peru; in pursuit of 
_the lucrative fur traffig the French and Brit- 


_ ons opened the way for civilization in Canada. 
Herein Alaska it will not be philanthropy— 
some of whose noblest exponents are on the 
ie round—but self-interest; not government 
| Cnterprise, but.the secking 
als, Which will gradually 


ince, whose area is 
inal States of this 
mercial 


eater than the 18 orig- 
( nion: The hope of com-’ 
gain has doubtless done nearly as 
cause of at and progress as 
) ‘The course of multi- 
operat ey the yee instinct of sel- 

L will be overrule a hig 4 

for the general good. 7 vane Pee 

Alaska is a country where successful agri- 

: Potatoes and tur- 

nips grow well; cows flourish and dairies are 
ae a@ question of time. Mr. Ballou says: 

. Nevertheless, there are plenty of writers 
who assert that domestic vegetables will not 
grow in Alaska. One has no patience with 
such perversion of facts. 

_, Miss Kate Field says in alate published ar- 
ticle relative to Alaska: “In agriculture Alas- 
ka is not promising, but the country is by no 
means as Impossible in this respect as it has 
been represented. ‘There is not an acre of 
grain in the whole territory,’ wrote Whym- 
per. Because there was no grain grown, it by 


; ho means follows that grain cannot be grown 


in certain localities. Hundreds of acres of 
land near Wrangel can be drained and culti- 
vated. The Indians on the neighboring 
islands raise tons of potatoes and turnips for 
their own consumption. Butter madé for me 


| by the Scotch housekeeper of Wrangel_ mis- 


Aa ae eee and proved that cows 
a ess in that regi a airi 

were a mere paral of eine baleen 
4 Mr. Ballou notes with great accuracy and 
interest the condition of the tribes, the re- 
sources of the country, the facilities for hunt- 
ing and fishing, the animals, the mineral de- 
posits, and the political condition of Alaska. 


‘¢ Of the copper he says. 


i 
H 


| 


\ 


| 
| 


rd 


t 


| river, 


Tt has been known for-a ‘centres sm Ara nv. 
less that masses of pure copper were: found 
by the aborigines along the course‘of Copper 
V which flows: dnto- the /Paeifi¢ ocean 
midway between Mount St. Elias and the 
peinsula of Kenai. The natives exhibited 
one mass of pure copper, as naturally de- 
posited, weighing over 60 pounds, The char- 
acter of this mineral closely resembles that: 
of our Lake Superior district, and there is 
every indication of its abundance in this 
region, not alone on Copper river, but in 
several districts and islands. 

The natives have utilized the article for 
many generations in the manufacture of per- 
sonal ornaments, and for making various use- 
ful household utensils, such as stewpans and 
small kettles. Any permanent rise in the 
market value of copper would stimulate the 
development of the copper mines of Alaska 


to compete with other portions of our coun- 


TE Vase eee ss The studied effort of certain writers 
to depreciate the value of the Territory of 
Alaska in nearly every possible respect seems 


'yery singular to us, and is altogether too 


/obvious to carr i é 
| great amount of gold now being realized 
“every month of the year, the millions of cured 


conviction with it. The 


salmon and cod annually exported to other 
sections, together with the rich furs regularly 
shipped from the’ Territory, counted by hun- 


dreds of thousands, must cause such'people a 


degree of mortification. Neurite 
Gne of these writers put himself on record 
by saying not long since that gold did not 
exist in the Territory in paying peo utitles: 
Yet there is a standing offer of $16,000,000 for 
the Treadwell gold mine on Doug as ‘Islan 
hile within eight or ten miles of i ats 
Bow Basin, on the m 
ynine, as has been sh 
py. a Bosto 
Let. us say & 
inviting reso 
Jand.. island-dotte 


- 


‘been the great agents of progress and devel- | 


io pre Ons met-. 
, unfo @ great, 
wealth and resources of, this extensive proe | in the devel rg 

4 € development of mining interests, of. 


ee govern. 
i ect of Al 
By ther government. on the ina 
| say , “in this 19th century, would permit s 
Jarge and important a portion of its territory. ! 
(8 Temain unexplored. Congress should sen: 
lat once a thoroughly equipped ‘scientific ex- 
pedition, competent to report minutely upon 1 
the geology, fauna, flora and geography. of 
this immense division of the country. Itis 
more than an oversight, it is a gross blunder 
pe to do this without further delay. If our 
/ Own pen-pictures of this neglected ‘Territory ; 
| | shall incite to the fulfillment of such an act 
of ‘official duty, these pages will haye served 
atleast one important purpose.” 
The value of Mr. Ballou’s clear, accurate. 
and most interesting book is one that must 
commend itself to many classes of people. _ 
To those interested in government surveys, 


the commercial and of shi in, is 
and to the tourists and the pleagabeeo ei 
must alike appeal. Moreover, it is pervaded 
| by a rare and wonderful charm—it has an. at- 
mosphere, as one would say of a painting. ‘ 
and it cannot fail to be regarded as one of the 
most important contributions to the litera- 
ture of this age. [Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Miflin & Co.} 
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stationed at Boston, and Active at New 
Bedford, joining the steam-cutter Rush at 
Boston, in which vessel he proceeded to the 
Pacific Coast by way of Cape Horn: He was 
attached to the reyenue-cutter Corwin 
when she made her celebrated cruise to the 
Arctic in quest of the missing Jeannette 
and whalers Vigilant and Wollaston. It was 
in June, 1880, that Captain (then First Lieu- 
tenant) Healy struck the ice-pack that forms 
a “perpetual barrier around Wrangel Land, 
about which very little is known. 

The outline loomed up sharply against the 
clear Arctic sky abouttwenty-five miles dis- 
tant. The furthest point north reached by 
Captain Healy during that cruise was about 
71° 30’, which record, it is said, has never 
been beaten by any United States vessel. 

When the Bear was turned over by the 
navy to the revenue cutter service Captain 
Healy assumed command, relieving Captain 
Davis, and he has since made several 
voyages to the Arctic, undergoing hardships 
and privations from which the average offi- 
cer would shrink in dismay. 

HERE’S ENDURANCE FOR YOU. 

For twenty-six hours he has stood on the 
bridge of the Bear watching anxiously 
every move and vibration of the ice pack, 
snatching a mouthful-of coffee and munch- 
ing a ship’s biscuit as opportunity offered. 
In the tremendous gale of jast August that 
brought disaster to so many whalers the 

: 
- 


Lois yu U Jb De 
rane Ts’ a ‘Overed with one-inch 
ough boarding, then follows tarred paper, 
with a casig over all of one-inch boards, 
while the seams are tightly battened by 
weather strips. ‘I'he inner and outer walls 
are separated by an air chamber of four 
inches. ‘The house is fitted with windows 
and heavy outer shutters that will remain 
closed during the winter. Ventilation is 
secured through a modern ventilator prop- 
erly secured and protected. 

The supplies consist of blankets, mat- 
tresses and pillows for each berth, with 
sufficient trade goods for barter witlf the 
natives to secure fur garments and as an in- 
ducement for them. to bring in fresh meat 
and provisions of all kinds. Stored in the 
building will be a liberal stock of beef, 
pork, flour, rice, raisins, pickles, hard 
bread, coffee, tea, sugar, molasses, beans, 
canned fruits and canned vegetables of all 
sorts as anti-scorbutics. 

The climate is so severe that vinegar is 
found a poor preventive for scurvy, freez- 
ing almost as readily as water, and a liberal 
supply of fresh meat and canned fruits 
have been allowed. Pemmican, or dried 
beef, which is particularly valuable on aec- 
count of its compactness and great nutri- 


) 
tive qualities, and desiccated potatoes are 


4. GSset > utS t 


an appropriation of $15,000 was secured, 
it was first proposed to have two sta- 
tions, but as there was considerable differ. 
ence of opinion regarding the location -for 
the second site, whether it should be at 
Cape Lishurne, Cape Prince of Wales. or 
Kast Cape, it was finally determined to 
unite upon one station at Point Barrow 

where a signal station is already estab- 
lished. The House of Refuge is the first | 
establishment of the kind ereéted by the 

Government of any nation. The item of 
15,000 was embodied in the life-saving 
Clause of the Sundry Civil Bill, and the 
Secretary directed Mr. P. Bonnett, Chief of | 
/ the Revenue Marine Bureau, to take the | 
| natter in hand and earry out the details of 
: 


i 


OF REFUGYY 
oie, ‘ik € Cola 
Station to Be Estab- 
at Point Barrow. 
Vuardd 1&5 - 


il Hold Fifty Persons and Be Fitted | 
: 
With Every Comfort for Suffering 


Seamen. 


the important work. Captain Healy, who 
has had an eyentful experience in the 
Arctic, was consulted, and his judgment 
deferred to. 

It was rather difficult for Mr. Bonnett to 
decide upon a plan and to determine €X- 
actly what type of a house would best be 
sulted for the peculiar service to be re- 
quired of it. Chief Bonnett consulted ex- 
perts, whaling-masters and commanders of 
Arctic vessels, who from their familiarity 
with the surroundings were best fitted to 
| five advice on this important matter. Asa 

result of research and much deliberation, 
alter a number of plans had been examined, 
one was finally determined upon, 

FEATURES OF THE HOUSE, 
| The house at first was designed for the 


The Bear’s mission to Point Barrow for 
the establishment of the house of refuge 
which she stowed on deck, says the New 
York Herald, is an important one. The 
' season is short at the best and uncertain 
withal; but the commandes of the Bear, a 
very determined man, is quoted as saying 
| that that house will go upif he has to put 
| it together himself. 

| Port Barrow is the northernmost promon- 
| tory on the coast of Alaska and is claimed 
| to be well adapted as a site for the house of 
| refuge. Itis an established fact that over 
| 70 per cent of the disasters to whalers occur 
| 


—— 


also supplied. 
TO CARE FOR THE SICK. 

Full instructions for the eare of the sick 
was given by the United States Marine Hos- 
| pital Service, although it would appear that 
the. attendance of a surgeon should be in- 
cluded in the ; ersonnel of the station. 

General Greely of the Signal Service 
agreed to furnish meteorological instru- 
ments, and they will undoubtedly be util 
ized the coming winter. 

It is expected that before the advent of 
another season the Government will add to 
the supplies sufficient clothing to warrant 
two changes: of warm underclothing for 
each person rescued. 

Owing to the fact that the revenue cutter 
Bear has taken on an additional amount of 
coal to accommodate her movements in the 
Arctic, it became necessary to divide the 
bulk of material for the Point Barrow Sta- 
tion with the naval cruiser Thetis, which 
will sail from ‘Tacoma with prepared tim- 
bers for the refuge station. 

Communication with the station will open 
in July and clese about the latter part of 
August, when the whaling fleet moves 
southward for Behring Strait. The sum- 
mer season is characterized by dense fog 
and extreme humidity. The temperature 
at Point Barrow falls to 65 degrees below 
zero in the winter, while in the summer the 
thermometer frequently touches 80 degrees 
above. 

Near the station is a sinall Esquimaux 
village called Vgiaamie, inhabited by about 
one hundred and fifty natives. They are 
peaceable and honest, but inveterate beg- 
gars, and upon them wili depend the in- 
mates of the lonely station for companion- 
ship, neighbors and change of scene during 
the tedious Arctic winter. 

The Bear, commanded by Captain Healy, 


Bear was anchored off Point Barrow with 
seventy-five fathoms of chain. The whaling 
fleet was all about him, with spars crashing, | 
alls ont Last ad cyAlOaca Te Se 
<x owls ex} “ere a shat 73 . ashe a ; 1 
aE the Arete were lashed into epee of 
foam that tossed and huried pent mas tee 
ice about ~: if pat! Leen gt Peigh, 
3e% ad her officers, at ig é am 
eo wueoek and disaster, paired ioe ae . 
work. One hundred and sixty “ phe ) 
despairing seamen were aay iat 
drowning—snatched ‘from the pits Sen 
braving a hopeless struggle for : Bia 
though the barren, sterile land bab re pp 
—and stowed beneath the hospitabie oy 
of the stanch revenue cutter, were salely 
landed at San Francisco. 
A DISCIPLINARIAN. 

But for the Bear’s presence. every seul = 
that shipwrecked band would have sy gine 
The nerve apd determination ot —— 
Healy has been often tried and a — ) 
found equal Ft the pole pt Pale ep 
‘asion he had ‘on board sixty-se’ 
Couresenting all nations. He divided y agen 
‘nto watches, but all refused to ~_ orn 
duty on the revenue cutter during : 18 ary 
sage. Mutiny and discontent — ae 
among the undisciplined mga ried 
agined they had the officers at a reece by = 
tage. Officers and men were yy a 
the quarter deck under arms and t 16 - 3 
neers seized, tricedup and otherwise ¢ a - 
plined. Bread and water was ox shige es 
them as a soothing tonic; all of which ha 
the desired effect, and peace reigned. inal 

Captain Healy is a brother of the. “4 N 
Rev. J. A. Healy, Bishop of Portland, - @., 
and of Rev. Patriek eer S. J., ex-Pesi- 
lent of Georgetown College. | : 
ent who ace the Captain intimately 
said: “It is hoped that the Bear, in 42 
forming her legitimate duties, will — ~ 
interfered with by any naval force sent to 
the Behring Sea to protect English inter- 
ests. Her commander would never cng 
to what he considered a wrong, and the os 
ter of instructions, in word and spirit, wi 
be carried out in every detailso long as : 
piece of the Bear floats above the waters 0 


the Arctic.” 


) 


accommodation of 100 men for nine months, 
the maximum number which would in all 
probability require_food and shelter, unless 
some unusual disaster should occur, as on 
j one occasion, when thiiteen vessels were 
aught in the ice and became total wrecks, 
Owing to the brief time,allowed. for com- 
pleting all arrangements the original plan 
5 

: 

| 


in the vicinity of the point. 

During the summer the ice breaks up in 
the Arctic along the northern coast of 
Alaska, and the adventurous, restless 
whalers rounding Point Barrow in their 

| stanch craft push on into the open, aunob- 
| structed” waters of the mysterious séa, 
directing their course to the southeast. 


was cut down so that the house would ac- | 
commodate fifty men. Should necessity 
arise the old signal station could be utilized, 
as an abundant supply of provisions will be 
shipped, and the house will be so. con- 
structed that an addition can be made should 
Congress at its next session decide to in- 
crease the appropriation. 

The ground plan of the house is 30 by 48 
feet. Theinterior is ten feet in the clear. 
A sharp, pitched roof is a feature of the 
building. This was at first considered a 
fault in the plan, as with a flat roof the 
building could be more easily heated, and 
the building would not present a dangerous 
surface to the fierce winds that prevail in 
that locality. But, on the other hand, the 
immense fall of snow had to be taken into 
+ ‘<onsideration, and it was feared that a flat 

roof would be crushed by the weight. The 
high pitched roof also affords better facili- 
ties for ventilation, which through the long, 
severe winter is a matter of great sanitary 
importance. 

The roof is braced with a double set of | 
joists, particular attention being bestowed 
upon the strength and durability of ma- 
terial. The interior of the building is a 
large open space, bordered on either side by 
| a double tier of berths. The center of the 
floor is occupied with the cooking-ranga in 
order to utilize all the heat that emanates 
from it. The front is divided into two 
rooms, one on each side, for the keeper and 
his assistants. These rooms will be heated 
by smaller stoves. ‘The principal keeper 
will have in his room and under his lmme- 
diate control the armory, medicine-chest 
and library. 

CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES. 

Tne foundation will rest on a mudsill, the 
character of the soil requiring no piling, 
The floor is of one-inch rough boards, coy- 
ered with layers of tarred paper, upon which 
is placed another floor of tongue and 
srooved pine boards. The entrance is 
uoh a passage-way with heavy double 

ind peicosion the gills are | 
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| ‘To the north the ice pack never breaks up 
| entirely, and as the summer wanes it slowly 
moves southward toward the coast, strlx- 
shore first at Point Barrow. . In 
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southeast when the ice is piling uy 
what gra tire fact tvhen itis too late 
to rouna vie point, which with the ice pre- 
sents an impassable barrier, and the ships 
succumb to the ice-trap like so many egg- 
shells. pe 
As Point Barrow is fully a thousand miies 
from the nearest place where assistance can 
be obtained, to attempt an overiand trip in 
the midst of an Arctic winter could only 
resalt in death and untold suffering to the 
shipwrecked seamen. 
Last year eight vessels were wrecked at 
the ill-fated locality, and the crews, num- 
. were reseued by the Bear. 


hering 180 souls 


has been thoroughly overnauled and re- 
paired, and she has probably never left 
San Francisco in better condition for. a 
northern cruise than she now is. Captain 
Healy is justly proud of the vessel in which 
he has made so many hazardous northern 
cruises. 
CAPTAIN HEALY OF THE BEAR. 
Captain M. A. Healy, the commander of 
the revenue-cutter Bear, is a Boston boy, 
and his fame and prowess have been, well 
established in Alaskan and Arctic waters, 
where of late years he has cruised almost 
constantly, Captain Healy entered the rey- 
enue-cutter service March 7, 1865, as. a Third 
Lietitenant. Sarr os) psoas, 


HOW IT WAS ACCOMPLISHED. 

The project of erecting a house of refuge 
has long been under consideration by those 
interested in the whaling industry, and wwe 
leading merchants of San Francisco and 
New Bedford succeeded in bringing the 
matter before Congress. A comiivtee from 
the New Bedford Board of Trade went on 
to Washington, and although the short ses- 
sion was nearing its adjournment, through 
the energetic action of Congressmen Cox, 
Randall, O'Neill of Pennsylvania, Davis of 
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FRIENDS’ MISSION IN ALASKA. 


QUR work here is moving along in the usual way | 
for success. It is over two years since Wm. 
F. Bangham and I laid the first foundation of a 
cabin for Friends’ Mission in Alaska. After placing 
four logs in the proper shape for the foundation, we | 
sat down upon them, and raised our hearts to God | 
with sincere desire that the work which had so 
humble a beginning might end in rescuing many | 
poor souls from degradation and sin, through the | 
saving grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Many 
obstacles have come before us, some of which | 
seemed mountain high. More than once before | 
the house was finished I was ordered to leave the 
ground by ill-disposed white men. But believing 
that God had directed me to this very spot, I 
looked to Him instead of to man, and He led us 
through safely up to the present time. The ground 
which I selected, and upon which we are now com- 
fortably living, was what had been first proposed 
for a Catholic mission; but, as we arrived just at 
the time that such a school was needed, and no 
Catholics were here to forward their work, the site 
was willingly given to us by an article of agreement 
signed by all the prominent citizens of the town, 


and properly recorded, One year after erecting 
‘the first cabin of 12 feet by 14 feet, we built | 
i ‘another the same size and 18 feet from the first, 
enclosing the space between them with rough sawn 
a lumber, to form our first room for Sabbath school 
'} | and place of worship. Next autumn we built our 
school-house, at which time our hearts rejoiced for | 
the kind benevolence of many friends, and God’s 
blessings and protecting care. his present year, 
i to our happy surprise, we have received sufficient | 
| | funds to erect a good frame house, 16 feet by 24 | 
| feet, with verandah on one side and end. The 
: house has four rooms and a hall, all neatly fur- 
' | |nished, which cost about $360 out of the $500 | 
that was sent us for this purpose. The building is | 
so situated with respect to the former houses that 
it forms the shape of the letter T, being in all 62 | 
| feet long by 24 feet atne end. Water for house 
' use is conveyed by an iron pipe, 80 feet long, from | 
the foot of the hill to the house under ground, and | 
the lot is nearly enclosed with a paling fence, | 
Little did I expect, when seated upon the first 
re foundation two years ago, that so much would have | 
lida been done so soon. The first building comfortably 
fitted up now contains six bright little native chil- 
dren—four girls and two boys—who were given us | 
for instruction. How true God’s promises are where 
He says, ‘I will be with thee, I will not fail thee 
nor forsake thee.” “There is no man that hath | 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or | 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for My sake 
and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred- 
fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with 
eee and in the world to come eternal | 
life.” 

Feeling that our buildings are sufficient for 
present necessities on Douglas Island, next year we 
believe it right to proceed with the Training School 
on our mission claim of 640 acres, where we can 
have more advantages in many ways, and be away | 
from the bad influences of saloons, dancing houses, 
and many other evil devices common in mining | 
districts. ‘This institution can be made almost self- 
supporting by erecting a small saw-mill and fish | 
/cannery in connection with it. ‘The question is, | 
will Friends aid us in this very important enter- 
prise as they have done in the past? In connec- | 
tion with our present work I have engaged one of 
William Duncan’s Metlakatla Indians as our in-| 
terpreter. He and his wife are good Christian 
people, with a large family of children. His ser- 
vices are valuable to us in many ways. I take him 
with me occasionally at night to visit the natives | 
around their camp fires, when we read the Bible to | 
them, and talk and pray with them. 

Ey. W. WEESNER. 


Douglas City, Nov., 1889. 
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Kansas Socrery.—The Hesper Quarterly Meeting © 


Society met at Lawrence, 12 mo. 2nd, 1888. The 
reports were interesting and instructive, and indi- 
cated a growth of interest in the work. 

The Uniform Lessons are used and found to be 
helpful and entertaining. Industrial meetings also, 
are kept up with fair snccess. 

Saran A. Woodard read a paper entitled, “Tem-— 
perance Bible Truths.” One speaker remarked that 
“temperance goes hand in hand with missionary 
work,” + | 

An excellent paper was read by Lydia M. Henshaw, 
setting forth the needs of Alaska, the field in which 
we are now so much interested. Dr. W. V. Coffin, 
in an address on the same subject said, the new school | 
building had been retarded by the continuous rains, | 
but that it is now completed and ready for use; and 
that Elwood Weesner proposes taking a tract of land 
of 160 acres along the coast on which to establish a 
training school for girls. He thinks it advisable that 


we should build the school ourselves and not trust to 
the Government to do it for us. 

Wm. Duncan, a member of the National Board of. 
Education, has visited Friends’ Mission on Douglas 
Island, and taken a lively interest in it. He ap- 
proves of our Society engaging in the work there, as | 
the one best suited to work with the Indians. 

Our good missionaries have established themselves 
favorably in the estimation of the Indians and goy- | 
ernment officers, and have done efficient christian | 
work in the place. The prospects are very encour- 
aging. An interesting report was given from Prairie 
Centre. The men and women organize and work 


together (their numbers being small), but all seem Ns 
interested and help on the good cause. They hold | 
business meetings once a month, and once a month | 


give public meetings, with interesting literary pro- 
grammes, after which a collection is taken up. 
They also make sales of produce from which they 
realize a nice profit to aid in carrying on the work. 
They made 52 yards of carpet which, with books, 
papers, and about 4 bushels of dried fruitfrom other 
auxiliaries, have been sent to Elwood Weesner to be 
used in the mission in Alaska. 

News reached us from Alaska that they were in 
need of girls’ clothing, and the women of Lawrence 
Auxiliary have been busily engaged for two days, 
working up goods for this purpose. The goods were 
purchased with funds from the yearly meeting trea— 
sury..... Caleb Johnson and wife attended our 
public meeting in 12th mo., and spoke words of 
cheer. The latter said: “I cannot express the plea- 
sure and interest I have in this work. Our Saviour 
was the best missionary, and the command he gave 
to the church was, ‘Go ye into all the world and 

preach the gospel to every creature.’.... Work is 
an evidence of vitality, an evidence of life. I love 
the women’s organization. Iam proud of the women 
who can lift up and help those who know not God.” 
LAWRENCE, KAS. Re Atee. 


SEAL AND SALMON FISHERIES OF ALASKA. 


Creasury D epartnent, 
| Washington, D.C. 


The act of March 2, 1889, regarding the protection of the seal fisheries of Alaska, is published for 


the information and guidance of collectors and other officers of the customs, officers under the jurisdiction 
| 


of the Treasury Department, assigned to duty in Alaska, and others concerned. 


| CHARLES FOSTER, 


Secretary. 


AN ACT to provide for the protection of the salmon fisheries of Alaska. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the erection of dams, barricades, or other obstructions in any of the rivers of Alaska, with 
| the purpose or result of preventing or impeding the ascent of salmon or other anadromous species to their 
| spawning grounds, is hereby declared to be unlawful, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
' ized and directed to establish such regulations and surveillance as nay be necessary to insure that this 
prohibition is strictly enforced and to otherwise protect the salmon fisheries of Alaska; and every person 
who shall be found guilty of a violation of the provisions of this section shall be fined not less than two 
hundred and fifty dollars for each day of the continuance of such obstruction. 

Src. 2. That the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries is hereby empowered and directed to institute 
an investigation into the habits, abundance, and distribution of the salmon of Alaska, as well as the present 
conditions and methods of the fisheries, with a view of recommending to Congress such additional legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to prevent the impairment or exhaustion of these valuable fisheries, and placing 
them under regular and permanent conditions of production. 

Src. 3. That section nineteen hundred and fifty-six of the Revised Statutes of the United States is 
hereby declared to include and apply to all the dominion of the United States in the waters of Bering 
Sea; and it shall be the duty of the President, at a timely season in each year, to issue his proclamation 
and cause the same to be published for one month in at least one newspaper if any such there be published 
‘ at each United States port of entry on the Pacific coast, warning all persons against entering said waters 
for the purpose of violating the provisions of said section; and he shall also cause one or more vessels of 

the United States to diligently cruise said waters and arrest all persons, and seize all vessels found to be, 

or to have been, engaged in any violation of the laws of the United States therein. 


Approved, March 2, 1889. 
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